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NE OF THE basic elements of the ethno-territorial settlement after 

World War I was the introduction of the system of international 

protection of ethnic minorities under the control of the League of 
Nations and the Permanent Court of International Justice. This systern 
was created by special minorities provisions which the defeated states— 
with the notable exception of Germany—were compelled to sign. More- 
over, the new states which emerged out of the war, as well as those enlarged 
or reconstituted by the inclusion of new territories with a minority popu- 
lation—with the exception of Italy, France, Belgium, and Denmark—were 
compelled to sign separate minorities treaties. On September 21, 1922, 
the Assembly of the League of Nations adopted a voeu that states not 
bound by minorities treaties should observe the same standards as those 
bound by such treaties. This voeu, which did not prevent measures openly 
hostile to minorities in Fascist Italy or in Nazi Germany, was reiterated 
by the Assembly of the League in 1933. Both voeux remained empty 
gestures. 

Events of the last thirty years have convincingly demonstrated the 
inadequacy of the League of Nations system of international protection of 
minorities as a solution to the minorities problem in Europe. It has become 
commonplace to assert that the minorities treaties devised after World 
War I were a failure. Some students find explanations and extenuating 
circumstances for the ineffectual operation of these treaties; nobody has, 
however, sought to challenge the very fact of failure." 


1 For a comprehensive work on the League system of protection of minoritics from the viewpoint of the 
minorities states see Joseph Sulkowski, ““The Protection of National Minorities; Past Experiences as 
a Basis for Future Solution,”’ in the Bulletin of the Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences in America 
(New York), Vols. I] (1943) and III (1944). The attitude of the dissatisfied minorities is expressed 
in Gustave Koever’s trilogy: Non, Genéve ne protége pas les minorités nationales, Genéve 1938; 
Historie d'une trahison, Le calvaire des minorités nationales et la Société des Nations, Genéve 1939; 
L’erreur initiale de la Société des Nations, Documents pour serviy a l"histoire de la question minori 
taire, Geneve 1940. 
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The minorities system of the League of Nations was designed mainly 
to safeguard the rights of national groups in East and Southeast European 
countries. It tried to protect not only the individual rights of the members 
of minorities by guaranteeing them full equality in law and in fact, but 
also their group rights to exist as cultural, religious, and linguistic entities. 
Minorities were thus as a matter of principle to be safeguarded against 
assimilationist tendencies. 

This principle was widely discussed in the abundant wartime litera- 
ture of World War II on “World Organization.” While the number of 
writers who directly attacked the system of protection of collective 
minority rights was not large, there was, with few exceptions, only luke- 
warm support for the continuation of the system after the war.? 

On the other hand, the idea of international protection of human 
rights of the individual attracted increasing attention and sympathy. The 
belief was expressed that a universal approach—as opposed to a regional 
or group approach—to the protection of the rights of the individual 
would remove the causes of irritation on the part of the states bound 
by the minorities treaties; with the implied stigma of inferiority removed, 
states were expected to be more ready to assume equal responsibilities 
toward their own citizens.? It was argued that under the old system a 
privileged position was allegedly granted to ethnic minorities by providing 
them with a right of recourse to an international forum; political dissidents, 
it was said, even when they constituted majorities, might be overwhelmed 
by militant fascist minorities but enjoyed no such international protection; 
hence the establishment of a universal bill of rights would remove any 
such alleged discrimination at a single stroke, and so eliminate a second 
source of resentment, namely, the resentment of majorities in regard to 
minorities.* 

2? Since the five peace treaties (with Hungary, Romania, Italy, Finland, and Bulgaria) written in Paris 

946 did not specifically abolish the minority rights guaranteed after World War I, the question 
arose whether or not the clauses concerning the protection of minorities were still valid. Drawing 
the attention of the United Nations Economic and Social Council to document C.L.110, 1927 
(Annex) of the League of Nations, which reproduces ‘“‘a large number of texts of treaties and 
declarations relating to international +7" undertaken to combat discrimination and to 
protect minorities," the United Nations Human Rights Commission at its second session held in 
Geneva in December, 1947, requested the Council ‘“‘to consider the question whether, and to what 
extent, these treaties should be regarded as being still in force, at least in so far as they would 
entail between contracting States rights and obligations, the existence of which- would be inde- 
pendent of their guarantee by the League of Nations.’ 

The sixth session of the Economic and Social Council held in New York in March, 1948 
resolved to charge the Secretariat with preparing a study on this subject. [116 C(VI)]. Submitted 
on April 7, 1950, to the sixth session of the Commission on Human Rights, this “Study on the 
Legal Validity of the Undertakings Concerning Minorities’ (E/C n.4/367) unequivocally stated that 
“reviewing the situation as a whole, one is led to conclude that between 1939 and 1947 circum- 
stances as a whole changed to such an extent that, generally speaking, the [League of Nations] 
system [of international protection of minorities] should be considered as having ceased to exist.’’ 


’ Commenting on the British amendment to the draft of a peace treaty with Romania which provided 
for specific guarantees for minority groups [C.P. (Rou. P) Doc. 9], the Romanian Delegation on 
September 7, 1946, declared before the Political and Territorial Commission for Romania at the 
Paris Peace Conference that if such an amendment were adopted “‘Romania would be subject to 


a humiliating trusteeship system conceivable only in the case of backward nations” [C.P. (Rou. P) 
13}. 


Doc. 
4See ‘‘Minorities after this War,’’ Jewish Affairs, Vol. I (nos. 9-10), April-May, 1942. Also: Jacob 
Robinson, From Protection of Minorities to Promotion of Human Rights, Jerusalem, 1949, 


pp. 136-137 
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Postwar international policy has been considerably influenced by the 
foregoing trend of thought. The two basic tendencies of this policy are 
the protection of the rights and fundamental freedoms of the individual 
and the establishment and preservation of democracy. The object of pro- 
tection in both cases is, however, not only ethnic minorities but also 
“political minorities’—that is to say, persons belonging to a_ political 
opposition group which may not always constitute a numerical minority 
though being oppressed by a dictatorial regime. The United Nations 
proclaimed that protection of human rights—including the rights of poli- 
tical as well as religious, racial, and ethnic minorities—was a matter of 
international concern. Article 6 of the Atlantic Charter, the United 
Nations Declaration of January 1, 1942, the Declaration regarding Italy by 
the Moscow Conference, and the Declaration concerning Germany by the 
Potsdam Conference—all emphasize the universalization of equal rights 
and liberty of persons, in marked contrast to the specific provisions for 
ethnic minority groups prevalent during the interwar era. The United 
Nations Charter mentions respect for human rights no less than seven 
times. The activities of organs of the United Nations in this field bear 
the imprint of this basic tendency. 

Among the six commissions the establishment of which was recom- 
mended by the London session (August-October, 1945) of the Executive 
Committee of the U. N. Preparatory Commission, first place was accorded 
to the Commission on Human Rights, which is the only one explicitly 
provided for by the U.N. Charter itself (Article 68). The objects of this 
Commission, whose main purpose was formulation of an International 
Bill of Rights, included “protection of minorities” and “prevention of dis- 
crimination on grounds of race, sex, language, or religion.” ® 

The Commission on Human Rights at its first session appointed a 
special Su#-Commission on Prevention of Discrimination and the Protec- 
tion of Minorities consisting of experts from Sweden, the United King- 
dom, the Soviet Union, China, the United States of America, India, 
Australia, Ecuador, Belgium, Haiti, Iran, and France.* At its first session 
in Geneva (November 24 to December 6, 1947) the Sub-Commission drew 
up the following draft text for Article 31 of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights: 


® Report by the Executive Committee to the Preparatory Commission of the United Nations, p. 51 (Part 
Ill, chapter iii, section 4, par. 15[a]). 


® The Sub-Commission was established after considerable debate as to whether two bodies should be 
created, as urged by the delegates from India and the Soviet Union, or whether both discrimi- 
nation and minority protection should be assigned to one commission. A brief history of the 
Sub-Commission is contained in U.N. Doc. E/CN. 4/Sub. 2/2, September, 1947; also United Nations 
Yearbook of Human Rights, Lake Success, 1947, p. 425. 
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In States inhabited by well-defined ethnic, linguistic or religious groups which are 
clearly distinguished from the rest of the population, and which want to be accorded 
differential treatment, persons belonging to such groups shall have the right, as far as is 
compatible with public order and security, to establish and maintain their schools and 
cultural or religious institutions, and to use their own language in script, in the press, 
in public assembly and before the courts and other authorities of the State, if they so 
choose. (E/CN.4/52). 

The second session of the Commission on Human Rights (December 
2-17, 1947), to which this draft was submitted, had before it also several 
alternative texts proposed by its Drafting Committee, by France, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States (E/CN. 4/95). After examina- 
tion of all these drafts, the Commission came to the conclusion that it 
could not draft an article which was sufficiently universal and decided 
to refer the matter to the Economic and Social Council which in turn 
referred it to the United Nations General Assembly. The General 
Assembly, considering that it could not adopt a universal solution of that 
complex question, decided at its 183rd meeting not to deal with the 
question of minorities in the first part of the proposed International 
Bill of Human Rights which was adopted on December 11, 1948. The 
thirty articles of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights do not 
contain any special mention of minorities and their rights. Article 2 pro- 
claims only that “everyone is entitled to all the rights and freedoms set 
forth in the Declaration without discrimination of any kind, such as race, 
color, sex, language, religion, political or other opinion, national or social 
origin, property, birth or other status.” 

Along with the Declaration (which is supposed to be followed up by 
a Covenant on Human Rights and Measures for Implementation), the 
General Assembly on December 10, 1948, adopted a resolution stating 
that the United Nations cannot remain indifferent to the fate of minorities 
and requesting the Economic and Social Council to ask the Commission 
on Human Rights to make a study of the problem of minorities in order 
that the United Nations may be able to take effective measures for the 
protection of racial, national, religious, and linguistic minorities. At its 
87th meeting, the Commission on Human Rights decided to refer the 
question to the Sub-Commission on the Prevention of Discrimination and 
the Protection of Minorities, which was to submit a report on its study. 
The Economic and Social Council, on the other hand, requested the 
United Nations Secretary-General “to organize studies and prepare analyses 
to assist the Sub-Commission.” 

On June 7, 1949, the Secretary-General submitted to the Sub-Com- 
mission a 62-page report (E/CN.4/Sub. 2/40) which, however, dealt 
exclusively with “prevention of discrimination,” without going into the 
question of “protection of minorities.” The report established a clear-cut 
fundamental distinction between these two notions: 
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Discrimination implies any act or conduct which denies to certain individuals 
equality of treatment with other individuals because they belong to particular social 
groups. ... The aim is to prevent any act which might imply inequality of treatment on 
grounds of race, color, sex, language, religion, political or other opinion, national and 
social origin, property, birth or other status. Thus the prevention of discrimination mean: 
the suppression or prevention of any conduct which denies or restricts a person's right 


to equality. 

The protection of minorities, on the other hand, although similarly inspired by the 
principle of equality of treatment of all peoples, requires positive action: concrete service 
is rendered to the minority group, such as the establishment of schoo!s in which educa- 
tion is given in the native tongue of the members of the group... . 


Thus it may be seen that the ultimate goal of the protection of the minorit 
differs from that of the prevention of discrimination. For this reason, the two questions 
must be dealt with in different ways. . .. One requires the elimination of any distinction 


imposed, and the other requires safeguards to preserve certain distinctions voluntar‘l 
maintained. 


The second session of the Sub-Commission on the Prevention of 
Discrimination and the Protection of Minorities (June 13 to June 20, 1949, 
at Lake Success) attempted to deal with both questions simultaneously. 
The mood prevailing among its members was, however, far from being 
enthusiastic about far-reaching protection of ethnic minority groups. 

Mr. Meneses Fallares of Ecuador bluntly stated that “the fundamental 
task [of the United Nations] was to find means to ensure the rapid 
assimilation of minority groups. It would be unprofitable and dangerous 
to preserve those groups permanently. . . . That was the ideal established 
by the Pan-American conferences which considered that the minority 


” 


problem did not exist on the American continent.” He plainly put the 
question “whether the ineffectiveness of the provisions relating to minori- 
ties contained in the treaties which followed the 1914-1918 war was not 
largely due to the fact that those treaties had emphasized the protection 
of groups rather than of individuals.” The representative of Ecuador “felt 
that greater importance should, on the contrary, be given to an effective 
system to ensure the implementation of the protection of human rights 
which would at the same time guarantee ipso jure all minority rights” 
(E/CN. 4/Sub. 2/SR 24). 

But even those members of the Sub-Commission who submitted con- 
crete proposals for the protection of collective minovities rights were 
extremely cautious and even suspicious in their formulations. 

The proposals submitted to the Sub-Commission by the United States 
expert Mr. Daniels stressed both “the danger inherent in the persecution 
of minorities” and “the danger of granting minorities rights which might 
undermine the security of States, as for instance, in the case of the Sude- 
tens in Czechoslovakia.” The proposals also contained the provision that 
minority rights “should not be abused in any way, thus protecting the 
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States against subversive activities on the part of minorities.” The Austra- 
lian McNamara “wholeheartedly supported Mr. Daniels’ opinion,” adding: 
“It was true that the rights granted to minorities, established under the 
aegis of the League of Nations, had in certain cases been used to under- 
mine the security of States.” The rapporteur of the Sub-Commission, Miss 
Monroe (United Kingdom), also “approved of Mr. Daniels’ general tone,” 
as did Mr. Masani of India and Mr. Meneses Fallares of Ecuador (E/CN. 
4/Sub. 2/SR 27). 

The main recommendations adopted by the Sub-Commission were 
of a rather exploratory nature. The Sub-Commission asked the Human 
Rights Commission to call upon the Secretary-General to request the gov- 
ernments to furnish him with full information regarding legislative meas- 
ures for the protection of minorities within their jurisdiction and regarding 
the status of these minorities, and also to include in the Draft International 
Covenant on Human Rights a provision pledging every contracting state 
to conform with this request. In another draft resolution the Sub-Com- 
mission suggested that nongovernmental organizations be invited to furnish 
it with such material as might assist it in determining whether and to 
what extent groups are being discriminated against on the basis of race, 
color, sex, language, etc. The Sub-Commission also recommended the 
establishment of national coordinating committees of nongovernmental 
organizations with a view to obtaining from them reports on the results 
of their activities. The positive suggestions of the Sub-Commission included 
the recommendation that member governments of the United Nations 
provide adequate facilities to minorities, in regions where they represent 
a considerable proportion of the population, for the use of their language 
in judicial proceedings and for the teaching of their language in the state- 
sponsored schools (provided the group so requests). In regard to preven- 
tion of discrimination, the Sub-Commission adopted a draft resolution that 
the Human Rights Commission include in the Draft International Cov- 
enant on Human Rights a provision pledging the contracting states not to 
use governmental licensing arrangements or to permit restrictions prohibit- 
ing the entry into any business, profession, vocation, or employment of a 
citizen by reason of his race, color, sex, language, religion, political or other 
opinion, national or social origin, property, birth or other status (E/CN. 
4/Sub. 2/7). 

The fifth session of the Commission on Human Rights, which was 
held in Lake Success from May 9 to June 20, 1949, almost simultaneously 
with the second session of its Sub-Commission, decided to postpone con- 
sideration of the Sub-Commission’s proposals until the Sub-Commission 
had submitted the report of its session. The twenty-six articles of the 
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draft of the Covenant prepared by the Commission do not contain any 
specific mention of the group rights of minorities, providing exclusively 
for basic human rights of individuals (E/1371 E/CN. 4/359). 

No substantial progress was made by the third session of the Sub- 
Commission on the Prevention of Discrimination and the Protection of 
Minorities, held at Lake Success from January 9 to 27, 1950. The Sub- 
Commission had before it two memoranda submitted by the Secretary- 
General: the first on “Definition and Classification of Minorities” (E/CN. 
4/Sub. 2/85), the second on “Suggested Studies of the Problem of 
Minorities” (E/CN. 4/Sub. 2/69). After a prolonged discussion, the Sub- 
Commission, while recognizing that among “distinctive population groups, 
usually known as minorities . . . are groups that need be protected by 
special measures, national or international,” introduced a series of far- 
reaching limitations to this principle. It resolved that no minority pro- 
tection should be afforded to groups which “seek complete identity of 
treatment with the rest of the population,” or to such as are numerically so 
small that they are unable to develop by themselves national characteristics 
and whose special treatment would place a disproportionate burden upon 
the resources of the State; it further resolved that minority groups enjoy- 
ing special protection must also “be loyal to the State of which they are 
nationals.” 

The Sub-Commission then proceeded to consider concrete interim 
measures for the protection of minorities. The only field in which such 
protection was deemed necessary is the right of using the minority 
language before the courts and teaching the minority language as one of 
the courses of study in state-supported schools. Since neither the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights nor the Draft International Covenant on 
Human Rights “fully covers” these rights, the Sub-Commission recom- 
mended that “as an interim means of displaying its concern for minorities, 
the General Assembly adopt, and so place the full weight of its authority 
behind, the draft resolution on facilities to be provided for minorities.” 
This was adopted by the second session of the Sub-Commission. With 
regard to the machinery of implementation of such facilities, the Sub- 
Commission stressed that “the very demand for minority status may raise 
complications and give rise to disagreements which only an impartial 
judicial body can settle.” It therefore advocated the establishment of an 
international court or tribunal. Should, however, the Commission on 
Human Rights feel that “such a step is not immediately feasible, the next 
most effective method of securing the prevention of discrimination and 
the protection of minorities . . . would be the establishment of a single, 
permanent and non-political body having broad powers of supervision 


and conciliation.” (E/CN. 4/358. E/CN. 4/Sub. 2/117.) 
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Thus far, the United Nations has dealt with the minorities problem 
as such in an essentially dilatory way. Its organs have advanced haltingly 
from formulation and definition into the field of implementation as 
regards protection of group rights of minorities. In a special paper 
“National Minorities: A Case Study in International Protection,” Mary 
Gardiner Jones stresses the “significant lack of progress during its [the 
Sub-Commission on Prevention of Discrimination and the Protection of 
Minorities] existence.” * This lack of progress is, however, hardly the 
result of lack of good will on the part of the Sub-Commission. It reflects 
the general deep reluctance on the part of the United Nations to revive, 
even in a revised and “softened” form, any positive system destined to 
perpetuate the distinctive group existence of the minorities and to estab- 
lish an international legal machinery for enforcing this system. While 
willing and ready to take measures securing prevention of discrimination 
against individual members of minority groups and even paying lip service 
to the principle of collective minority rights, the major powers in the 
United Nations have consistently avoided any definite commitments in 
this field. 

Very instructive in this respect is the fate of the motion introduced 
on August 29, 1946, in the Hungarian Treaty Commission of the Paris 
Peace Conference to insert into the draft peace treaty with Hungary an 
amendment guaranteeing the right of the Yugoslav minority in Hungary 
“to be educated in their native tongue.” This, said the Yugoslav delegate, 
is very important if the good relations between national minorities and 
the country of their citizenship are to be maintained; at present, he added, 
the Yugoslavs in Hungary have no schools in which teaching is in their 
own language. The White Russian delegate warmly supported the Yugo- 
slav motion, stressing that the right of education of national minorities 
in their mother tongue was important not only for their welfare but also 
for good relations between Hungary and her neighbors, Czechoslovakia 
and Yugoslavia. 

The spokesman for the British delegation immediately grasped the 
far-reaching implications of the Yugoslav motion and insisted that it 
should not be acted upon immediately. The motion, he added, “opens 
up important issues and more time should be taken to study it.” He 
declared that the motion, if adopted, would set an important precedent. 
It would be the first time that the principle of minority rights would 
have been recognized in the peace treaties of World War II, and this 
would inevitably lead to further amplification of this principle. Indeed, 


7 Mary Gardiner Jones, “‘International Human Rights,’’ Law and Contemporary Problems [Duke Uni- 
versity, School of Law], p. 624. XIV, Aurumn, 1949. 
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the Hungarian delegation in Paris hastened to inform the Commission 
that the Hungarian government had no objections to Yugoslavia’s request, 
but asked that a similar provision be inserted into the Romanian peace 
treaty in favor of the large Hungarian minority in Romania; ten days 
later, Mr. Gyoengyosy, Foreign Minister of Hungary, in an address before 
a plenary session of the Paris Conference, made a strong plea for “justice 
for Hungarian minorities in Romania and Czechoslovakia”; he suggested 
the creation of a commission to inquire into the Hungarian minority 
problem in Czechoslovakia, and of another Commission to investigate 
“on the spot” the situation of the Hungarian minority in Romania and 
to “draft a proposed solution for the consideration of the Conference.” * 

The reaction of the leading powers to the Yugoslav initiative was an 
openly negative one. United States and British delegates categorically 
declared that the framers of the peace treaties should seek the assimilation 
rather than the perpetuation of ethnic minorities. “It is difficult for a 
citizen of the United States to understand the desire to perpetuate racial 
minorities rather than absorb them,” said Lieutenant General Walter 
Bedell Smith of the United States, thereby sounding a note which would 
have echoed strangely in Paris conference halls twenty-seven years before. 
“If you are going to provide for a minority in one state, you should do 
so in all of them,” the American spokesman added. This statement was 
readily echoed by the British delegate, Lord Hood, who declared: “I agree 
that our aim should be to assimilate racial minorities in the countries 
where they live rather than to perpetuate them.” 

The Yugoslav delegate, Admiral Srecko Manola, defended the view- 
point of his government and stressed that “absorption of racial minorities 
would be a grave error. For European countries to try to do so would 
start international difficulties and disputes.” He agreed, however, to with- 
draw his amendment, apparently realizing the improbability of its adop- 
tion. No other attempts were made in the course of the Paris Conference 
to introduce into the peace treaties special provisions guaranteeing specific 
rights to minorities as collective units. 

Having decided to leave Italy the entire province of South Tyrol, the 
Council of Foreign Ministers and the Paris Peace Conference did nothing 
about securing minorities rights for the German-speaking inhabitants of 
this hotly disputed area. 

A remote hint on the protection of minorities may be found in 
Article 4 of the Permanent Statute for the Free Territory of Trieste 
approved by the United Nations Security Council on January 10, 1947. 
The article provides that: 





’ New York Times, August 30, September 5 and 15, 1946. 
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The Constitution of the Free Territory shall ensure to all persons under the juris- 
diction of the Free Territory, without distinction as to ethnic origin, sex, language or 
religion, the enjoyment of human rights and of the fundamental freedoms, including 
freedom of religious worship, language, speech and publication, education, assembly and 
association.” 

However, no machinery for the implementation and enforcement of 
this provision was devised, and the rights referred to were granted not 
to ethnic collectives but to single citizens; they were construed not as 
specific group rights but as basic rights of individuals. 

Another example expressing the decline of the international pro- 
tection of minority rights may be seen in the fact that no international 
guarantees for the collective rights of ethnic minorities can be found in 
the United Nations disposal of the former Italian colonies in Africa. 

On behalf of the Jewish Community of Tripolitania, Dr. Maurice 
L. Perlzweig on October 7, 1949, urged the United Nations Political Com- 
mittee to include in any forthcoming settlement of Libya’s future, safe- 
guards for the equal rights of all inhabitants and the equal status of the 
“various communities,” such as the Jews, the Italians, and the Maltese.?° 

The United Nations General Assembly resolutions on the disposal of 
former Italian colonies, adopted on November 21, 1949, do not contain 
any specific provisions guaranteeing group rights of the minorities. Recom- 
mendations with respect to former Italian Somaliland, scheduled to become 
an independent sovereign state in ten years and placed until 1959 under 
Italy’s trusteeship, do not mention minorities. With regard to Eritrea, 
a commission consisting of representatives of five member states and 
requested to “ascertain more fully the wishes of inhabitants,” was merely 
instructed to seek relevant information “from representatives of the popu- 
lation of the territory, including minorities” and to take into account “the 
wishes and welfare of the inhabitants of Eritrea, including the views of 
the various racial, religious and political groups of the provinces of the 
territory.” In respect to Libya, the Assembly recommended that until 
January 1, 1952, when the country is to become an independent and 
sovereign state, a ten-member council to aid and advise the United Nations 
Commissioner should include one representative of Libya’s minorities. 
(E/CN. 4/Sub. 2/83.) 

After having spent eight months in the country, Adrian Pelt, United 
Nations Commisioner for Libya, did not offer any suggestion of inter- 
national protection for the Italian, Maltese, Greek, and Jewish minorities," 


® Security Council, Official Records, 2nd year. Supp. 1, p. 14, and No. 3, p. 60. 

U.N. doc. A/g 1./SR27C. 

The Jewish minority is fast disappearing. Anxious not to be trapped in Libya when, in accordance 
with the United Nations decision, Libya becomes an independent Moslem Arab state, over 22,00 


Jews had left the country for Israel by December, 1950, while most of the still remaining 11,00 
were eagerly awaiting their curn to migrate to Israel (New York Times, December 26, 1950). 
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and merely recommended that representatives of these minorities “nego- 
tiate with representatives of the future (Libyan) national assembly on 
protection of minority rights and provision in the future constitution for 
assuring it.” !* 

International protection of collective minority rights, so popular after 
World War I is now obviously on the decline. The powers most instru- 
mental in determining the United Nations’ political climate are strongly 
reluctant to sponsor any move tending to perpetuate the group existence 
of ethnic minorities within the boundaries of single states and to impose 


or sanction any provisions for the protection of their group rights and 
interests. 





% New York Times, September 30, 1950. 








ON THE EXTRATERRITORIAL EFFECT OF FOREIGN 
EXPROPRIATION DECREES 


MarTIN DoMKE 
New York, N. Y. 


OR a long time it has been a rather widely accepted legal axiom that 

foreign decrees serving economic and social purposes of the legislative 

country should not be allowed to have any application outside of that 
country; in other words, that the assets of its nationals in another country 
should not become available to the government by reason of any decree 
appropriating such property abroad. Owners and their creditors would 
otherwise be deprived of the disposal of these assets in favor of the pro- 
tection of the country’s national economy at large. 

This doctrine is reflected in many court decisions of various countries 
which followed the events of the Soviet nationalization decrees of 1918, 
the Mexican oil expropriation acts and the Spanish Civil War of 1936. 
More recently, legislation on the commissars of the occupying authorities 
in Austria and Czechoslovakia,' nationalization decrees in the Baltic 
countries after their military occupation by the Soviet Union in 1941,? 
and the expropriation measures in Eastern Germany* and Czechoslovakia‘ 
were also refused any recognition as to assets located outside the boundaries 
of the legislating authorities. Numerous court decisions indicate that the 
trend of non-recognition of foreign measures outside of the legislative 
country has been maintained, though such decisions have often been based 
on the nonrecognition of a foreign government itself.° A further reason for 
denying extraterritorial application to such foreign decrees has been their 
confiscatory character; they generally deprived owners of property abroad 
of its disposal without giving them fair and adequate compensation. 

The principle of nonrecognition of foreign economic decrees outside 
of the legislative country had, however, to undergo some changes during 


' For the court decisions of various countries, see Martin Domke, Trading with the Enemy in World 
‘ar Il (New York: Central Book Company, 1943), p. 179, and The Control of Alien Property 
(ibid. 1947) pp. 126, 299. 


2 Latvian State Cargo and Passenger S.S. Line v. Clark, Attorney General of the United States, 80 Federal 
Supplement 683 (1948); Laane and Baltser v Estonian State Cargs and Passenger Steamship Line 
(1949) 2 Dominion Law Reports 641 (Can. Sup. Ct.). 


>See Note, ““German Court Voids Title Acquired Under Czech Confiscation Decree,"’ 63 Harvard Lau 
Review 538 (1950); Court of Appeals, Niirnberg, Germany (September 19, 1949), 3 Neue Juristische 
W’ochenschrift 228, Note by Philipp Moehring (Miinchen and Berlin: C. H. Beck, 1950); 5 Siid 
deutsche Juristen-Zeitung, Col. 277, Note by Ludwig Raiser (Heidelberg: Lambert Schr reider, 1950). 


* Wichert v. Wichert, Swiss Federal Tribunal, October 28, 1948, BGE (Reports of Decisions of the Federal 
Tribunal), Vol. 74, part Il, p. 225; Hoffman v. Dralle, Austrian Supreme Court, May 10, 1950, 
66 La Propriété Industrielle 218 (Berne, Switzerland: Bureau International pour la Protection de la 
Propriété Industrielle, 1950). 


5 As to (Communist) China, see Bank of China v. Wells Fargo Bank & Union Trust Co., 92 Federal 
Supplement 920 (1950), and Chase National Bank of the City of New York wv. Directorate General 
of Postal Re Ansty New York Law Journal (June 8, 1950) 2042. Cf. Civil Air Transport Inc. v 
Chennault and Others (1950), Supreme Court of Honekong, 3 International Law Quarterly 418, Note 
by L. C. Green (London: Stevens, 1950) 
12 
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World War II. This was especially the case with various decrees of 
governments-in-exile vesting in themselves claims of residents of the 
mother countries to assets abroad and thus preventing the German occu- 
pant from looting such assets. In England and in the United States the 
extraterritorial recognition of such decrees was based on viewpoints of the 
common war effort of the Allies. The importance of these rather few, 
more recent court decisions should not be overstressed:* they should not 
give much support to a trend which may be detrimental to the inter- 
national maintenance of principles of private property. It should be 
recalled that the recognition of such vesting decrees was based on the 
assumption that they were not confiscatory, but protective, in their char- 
acter. They expressly provided for a later restoration of the rights to the 
former owner.’ Cases referring to the Dutch Vesting Decree of May 24, 
1940, dealing with securities which were looted in Holland by the German 
occupant and which found their way into neutral countries,* are still pend- 
ing in New York courts.” Mention is made of these cases in order to point 
to the importance which wartime regulations still have for the final liquida- 
tion of international financial transactions of World War II. Many other 
situations are going to be dealt with through national legislation which 
needs implementation, such as the (British) Distribution of German 
Enemy Property Act of 1949,’ the (Brussels) Agreement on the Resolution 
of Conflicting Claims to German External Assets,’! and corresponding 
bilateral agreements of the Settlement of Inter-custodial Conflicts which 
Great Britain concluded with France’? and with the Netherlands;?* and 
the various agreements of the Allies with neutral countries on the liquida- 
tion of German properties located within the boundaries of those 
countries.'* 

Recognition of foreign expropriation decrees will be determined pri- 
marily by whether such expropriation measures have a confiscatory char- 
acter, and are not only of a merely temporary or conservatory nature. This 


* See references to the Suggestion of the Interest of the United States in_Petschek v. American Enka Corp 
182 Misc. 503 (1944), in Martin Domke, The Control of Alien Property (New York: Central Book 
Company, 1947), p. 221. 

7 Cf. G. C. Cheshire, Private International Law 184 (3d ed., Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1947). 


* As to looted bearer shares, see Rudolf Schlesinger, Comparative Law Cases and Materials 424 (Brooklyn: 
Foundation Press, 1950). 


* State of the Netherlands v. Federal Reserve Bank of New York and Archimedes, 79 Federal Supplement 
966 


8). 
” Act of December 16, 1949, 12, 13, and 14 Geo. 6, chap. 85. Cf. E. J. Cohn, 
3 International Law Quarterly 391, 552 (1950), 4 ibid. & (1951). 


" Text of a Agreement of December 5, 1947, in 18 Department of State Bulletin 6 (1948), ratified by 
Pu - No. 857, 8lst Cong., 2nd Sess. (Sept. 28, 1950). 


1 aade Treaty Series No. 74 (1948), Cmd. 7551. 
13 Netherlands No. 1 (1949), Cmd. 7803. 


' Report of the Secretary General for the Year 1949, Inter-Allied Reparation Agency (Brussels, Belgium: 
Inter-Allied Reparation Agency, 1950), p. 14. For a comprehensive discussion, see Rolf Stoedter, 
Deutsche Vermégenswerte im neutralen Ausland (Bremen, Germany: Studiengesellschaft fiir privat- 
rechtliche Auslandsinteressen, 1950), p. 78. 


“German Enemy Property,” 
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question, widely discussed in legal writings of the past, has again gained 
general interest more recently when treatises'® and monographs in various 
countries'® dealt specifically with the extraterritorial effect of foreign 
expropriation. It is interesting to note that principles and examples are 
more often stated than solutions offered. A solution of a general nature 
will become necessary, indeed, in view of certain aspects of foreign eco- 
nomic co-operation under the Marshall Plan. It may be recalled that 
the (United States) Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, Sec. 115(b) (4)"7 
expressly provides for the marshalling of the assets of nationals of the 
participating countries. Moreover, this provision in the basic American 
statute has been implemented by the numerous ECA agreements which the 
United States has concluded with recipient countries. As an example that 
with Great Britain’* may be mentioned, where it is said in Article IX (la 
iii) that the American government will maintain measures “to locate, 
identify, and put into appropriate use in furtherance of the joint pro- 
gramme for European recovery, assets, and earnings therefrom, which 
belong to nationals of the United Kingdom and which are situated within 
the United States of America.” 

It may be that such provision will ultimately be put into practical 
operation. The question to be considered here is not that of internal 
American law; that is, whether the provisions in the Economic Coopera- 
tion Act and in the Economic Cooperation Agreements with many re- 
cipient countries constitute something of an international compact within 
the meaning of United States v. Pink.’® There the so-called Litvinoff 
Agreement of November 16, 1933,?° had assigned title to nationalized 
assets of former Russian owners located in the United States to the gov- 
ernment of the United States, “preparatory to a final settlement of the 


5 Guns. Heveses Hagewerth, 3 Digest of International Law 652 (Department of State Publication 1708, 
Charles Cheney Hyde, 1 International Law Chiefly as Interpreted and Applied by the U nit e 
com 710 (2d Rev. ed., Boston: Little Brown, 1945); Dicey, Conflict of Laws 152 (6th ed., London: 
Stevens, 1949), rule 22: Leo Raape, Internationales Privatrecht 424 (3d ed., Berlin and "‘Beankton 
a.M.: Vahlen, 1950); Adolf F. Schnitzer, 2 Handbuch des Internationalen Privatrechts 693 (3d ed., 
Basle, Switzerland: Verlag fiir Recht und Gesellschaft, 1950). 


4B. A. Wortley, “Expropriation in International Law”’ in 33 Transactions of the Grotius Society (London 
Longmans, Green, 1948) 25; Guenther Beitzke, “Probleme der Enteignung im Internationalen Privat 
recht” in Festschrift fiir Leo Raape (Hamburg, Germany: Rechts- und Staatswissenschaftlicher 


Verlag, 1948), p. 93; J. Seidl-Hohenveldern, “Extra-territorial Effects of Confiscations and Expropria 
tions,” 13 Modern Law Review 69 (London: Stevens, 1950); Willy Magerstein, “Zum Problem der 
extraterritorialen Wirkung von Konfiskationsgesetzen,’ 72 Juristische Blatter 349 (Wien, Austria: 
Springer Verlag, 1950). 


7 See oo the amendment of sec. 111 (b) (3) (v) by the Foreign Economic Assistance Act of 1950, Pub 
L. 535, providing for guarantees against losses ‘ ‘by reason of expropriation or confiscation by action 
of the government of a participating country."” Cf. David M. Crawford, ‘United States Foreign 
Assistance Legislation, 1947-1948," 58 Yale Law Journal 871 (1949); Seymour J. Rubin, “National- 
ization and Private Foreign Investments: The Role of Government,” 2 World Politics 482 (1950) 


. 


1%’ Agreement of July 6, 1948, United Nations Treaty Series, Vol. 22, No. 339; this provision is not affected 
by the amendment of the Agreement of January 3, 1950 ({U. S.] Treaties and other International 
Acts Series 2036). 


19 315 U.S. 203 (1942); see Note, United States v. Pink—a Reappraisal, 48 Columbia Law Review 890 (1948). 


20 Establishment of Diplomatic asin —- the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (U. S. Department 
of State Publication 528, 1948), 
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claims and counterclaims” between the countries and their nationals. The 
assignment was considered to supersede the public policy of the State 
(of New York) where the assets were located.”" 

The questions considered here are of a more general character. Certain 
basic standards of recognition of private property rights should be laid 
down and maintained in practice. Such standards should embody pro- 
tective provisions regarding the fair treatment to be given to foreign in- 
vestments. Thus the International Code of Fair Treatment for Foreign 
Investments provides*? that the property of foreign inyestors “shall in 
no circumstances be liable to measures of expropriation or dispossession 
except in accordance with the appropriate legal procedure and with fair 
compensation according to international law.” Bilateral treaties and other 
forthcoming agreements for the implementation of the Point-Four Pro- 
gram for economic assistance to underdeveloped countries should at least 
create a favorable climate to encourage the export of private capital. 

A further question has already been discussed in Congress?* as to 
whether governmental guaranties should be authorized against noncom- 
mercial risks of private investment, such as the nonconvertibility of cur- 
rencies and the expropriation measures. From past experience it is well 
known that foreign exchange legislation has been used in many instances 
on a discriminatory basis with a somewhat confiscatory character; e. g., 
when the creditor abroad is prevented from appropriately using his funds 
in the capital-importing country.2* The recent Gray Report to the Presi- 
dent on Foreign Economic Policies** recommended such guaranties “as a 
worthwhile experiment.” Compensation for any expropriation measures, 
whenever they occur in the interest of nationalization of industries in the 
respective countries, should be determined in a “prompt, adequate, and 
effective manner,” which provision was recently included in Article viii(2) 
of the Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and Economic Development be- 
tween the United States and Uruguay.*® 

Machinery for settling controversies which arise out of expropriation 
measures should be easily available. It is for that reason that the Inter- 
national Code of Fair Treatment for Foreign Investments provides in Ar- 
ticles 13 and 14 for the submission of disputes to an International Court 


21 See United States of America v. National City Bank of New York, 90 Federal Supplement 448 (195C). 
22 Article 11(a) of the Code, Brochure 129 of the International Chamber of Commerce (Paris, 1949), p. 16 


23 See Comment, “Point Four, a Re-examination of Ends and Means,"’ 59 Yale Law Journal 1277, 1309 
(1950). 


24 The effects of expropriation of assets located within the legislating country is not to be considered 
here, where the extraterritorial operation of such measures is in point. See Nicolas R. Doman, 
“Compensation for Nationalized Foreign Property in Post-War Europe,’’ 3 International Law Quar 
terly 323 (1950); see also Henry P. de Vries and Berthold H. Hoeniger, ‘‘Post-Liberation National- 
ization in France,’’ 50 Columbia Law Review 629 (1950). 


*%U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., (November 10, 1950), p. 13. 
2623 Department of State Bulletin 502 (1950). 
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of Arbitration, leaving the details to be worked out by the negotiating 
governments. Such provisions for arbitration were recently embodied in 
agreements which Great Britain concluded with Czechoslovakia,?’ Po- 
land,?* and Yugoslavia,” on compensation for British property rights, and 
interests affected by measures of nationalization, exp. >priation, and dis- 
possession.*” Of interest will also be the [United States] International 
Claims Settlement Act of 1949 ** which provides for the settlement of 
certain claims of the government of the United States on its own behalf, 
and on behalf of American nationals against foreign governments. Much 
will be gained from the experience of the International Claims Commis- 
sion of the United States, recently established in the Department of State, 
in handling foreign expropriation measures, the first instance of which 
involves Yugoslavia.” 

Events of recent years and the necessity for a more integrated world 
economy make it evident that the effects of foreign expropriation are a 
matter of concern to all those who wish to be of assistance in the devel- 
opment of this important segment of international relations which will 
play an ever-increasing role in the economic policy of many countries. 


27 Treaty Series No. 60 (1949) and we Compensation (Czechoslovakia) Order-in-Council, 1950, Stat- 
utory Instruments 1950, No. 


*s Agreement of January 24, 1948, 2 International Law Quarterly 544 (1948). 


29 Treaty Series No. 2 (1949), Cmd. _, and Foreign Compensation (Yugoslavia) Order-in-Council, 195C, 
Statutory Instruments 1950, No. See also the agreement between the Unired States of Amer- 
ica and Yugoslavia of July 19, 1948 [U. S.] Treaties and other International Acts, Series 1803. 


% See William Reeves and Paul D. Dickens, ‘Private Foreign Investments: A Means of World Economic 
Development,” 64 Political Science Quarterly 211, 238 (1949); and, for further references: Emilio von 
Hofmannsthal, Foreign Investments Risky under Internati onal Law, paper presented to the XLIV 
Conference of the International Law Association, Copenhagen, 1950; Arthur Nussbaum, Money in 
the Law, National and International, 461 (Rev. Ed., Brooklyn: Foundation Press, 1950); and G 
Hornsey, “Foreign Investment and International Law,” 3 International Law Quarterly 552 (1950). 


1 Pub. L. No. 455, 8lst Cong., 2d Sess. (March 10, 1950), 64 Star. 12. 


32 See H. Rep. No. 770, 81st Cong., Ist Sess., and Hearings before the Committee on Foreign Affairs, on 
H.R. 4406 (May, 1949), entitled Settlement of Claims against Foreign Governments (Yugoslavian 
Claims); Rules of Practice and Procedure of December 1, 1950, 15 Fed. Reg. 8675. 

ince this article was written, several pertinent monographs have appeared in various yO 
which afford further material on this subject; among these, the following may be mentioned: ee 
Bindschedler, Verstaatlichungsmassnahmen und En tschddigunespflicht nach Volkerrecht nak. 
Switzerland: Polygraphischer Verlag, 1950); Georges van Hecke, “‘Les effets des mesures de confis- 
cation, d’expropriation et de réquisition émanant d'une autorité étrangere,"’ 27 Revue de Droit 
International et de Droit Comparé (Institut Belge de Droit Comparé). Numéro Spécial 57 (1950); 
Walter Lewald, ‘“‘Wirkungen der Beschlagnahme, Enteignung und Requi sition durch einen fremden 
Staat.”” Sonderveréffentlichung der Zeitschrift fiir ausldndisches und internationales Privatrecht 
(Berlin: de Gruyter Verlag, 1950); Norman M. Litrell, “Obstructions to Private Investment Abroad,’ 
36 Virginia Law Review 873 (1950); Pan. Ar. Massouridis, ““The Effects of Confiscation, Expro 
Fxtaden, and Requisition by a Foreign Authority,”’ 3 Revue Hellénique de Droit International 62 
1950); John T. Miller, Jr., ‘““The ECA Guaranties and the Protection and Stimulation of Foreign 
Private Investment,” 39 Georgetown Law Journal 1 (1950); Edward D. Re, Foreign Confiscations in 
Anglo-American Law. A Study of the “Rule of Decision” Principle (New York: Oceana Publica- 
tions, 1951); “Report on American Investments Abroad,’’ 6 Record of the Association of the Bar 
of the City of New York 127 (1951); Robert R. Wilson, ‘ ‘Property-Protection Provisions in United 

States Commercial Treaties,” 45 American Journal of International Law 83 (1951). 
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INCE Charles Beard’s Economic Origins of Jeffersonian Democracy 

appeared in 1915, a new appreciation of economic factors in our 

history and a strong emphasis upon the agrarian foundations of much 
in our democratic tradition have developed in the literature of political 
science. In the past few years, however, there has been an increasing 
inclination to challenge the second of these trends by application of tests 
derived from the first one. The term “agrarian democracy” is regarded 
with increasingly jaundiced eyes as the congressional farm bloc moves 
from victory to victory for a constituency that is becoming ever more 
narrowly conceived. In the growing distaste for this contemporary 
spectacle, the questions have been asked: “Are they [the family farmers] 
still the most precious part of the state? Were they ever?”! The skepti- 
cism induced by the wide discrepancy between the traditional ideas of 
agrarian democracy and the behavior of present farm groups has, indeed, 
extended to the founders of the tradition, Jefferson and John Taylor of 
Caroline. 

The likenesses between Jefferson and Taylor were many. Both men 
were natives of the Old Dominion. Both were wealthy and the wealth 
of each was in part the result of marriage. Both were members of the 
“planter aristocracy.” Both were slaveholders. Both engaged intimately 
with the issues of politics, as participants and as thinkers. They were 
associates in the great political struggles of the era as leaders of the 
planter-agrarian party in Virginia and on the national scene: The Virginia 
Resolutions of 1789 (for which Jefferson has received most of the credit) 
were introduced by Taylor, who carried the brunt of the debate on them.’ 
Taylor and Jefferson both saw some inner moral light shining from the 
farming way of life." Jefferson and Taylor held much the same views 


1A. Whitney Griswold, Farming and Democracy (New York: Harcourt Brace, 1948), p. 45. 


* For a discussion of this debate, see H. H. Simms, Life of John Taylor (Richmond: William Byrd Press, 
1932), pp. 75-88. 


‘Compare the following statements. Taylor wrote: “At the awful day of judgment, the discrimination of 
the good from the wicked, is not made by the criterion of sects or of dogmas, but by one which 
constitutes the daily employment and the great end of agriculture. The judge upon this occasion 
has by anticipation pronounced, that to feed the hungry, clothe the naked, and give drink to the 
thirsty are the passports to future happiness; and the divine intelligence which selected an agrarian 
state as a paradise for its first favorites, has here again prescribed the agricultural virtues as the 
means for the admission of their posterity into heaven.’ From Arator: Being a Series of Agri 
cultural Essays, Practical and Political, 6th ed., Petersburg, Va., printed by Whitworth and Yancy 
for John M. Carter, 1818, p. 189. The famous chapter in Jefferson's Notes on Virginia: ‘‘Those who 
labour in the earth are the chosen people of God, if ever He had a chosen people, whose breasts 
He has made his peculiar deposit for substantial and genuine virtue.’’ (Query XIX.) 
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regarding the nature of society, and the political measures necessary 
for its improvement and preservation. There does not appear to have 
been any substantial disagreement between the two while they were alive. 

Despite this affinity, and the past tendency to regard Taylor as the 
philosopher of Jeffersonian democracy, it now appears that there were 
significant divergences in the thinking of the two men. Jefferson was not 
merely an agrarian democrat: he was a “commercial agrarian democrat.” ‘ 
He came to repudiate the exclusive claims on virtue for the farmer.° 
As President, he displayed little of the expected hostility toward banks 
or commerce generally; he did not dismantle the Hamiltonian system when 
he came to power. In part, this separation of the figure of Jefferson from 
the tradition of agrarian democracy may be an aspect of the struggle 
for the possession of a strong symbol, yet the claims for the man’s breadth 
of interest and sympathy are undoubtedly justified. Jefferson was more 
than an agrarian democrat, more even than a consistent “Jeffersonian 
democrat.” 

John Taylor thus would appear to be the unique spokesman and 
philosopher of our native agrarian democracy. However, an examination 
of the discussions of Taylor which have appeared in the past decade and 
a half shows a more or less consistent tendency to question the claim that 
Taylor was a democrat in any sense at all. The line of criticism is fairly 
well indicated by two of the titles of several studies that have appeared 
in the recent period: “John Taylor of Caroline and the Preservation of 
an Old Social Order,” * and “John Taylor: Democrat or Aristocrat?” * 
The general line of argument which is common to this group of studies 
may be summarized somewhat as follows: John Taylor was first, last, 
and always an agrarian. He was, however, the representative of a peculiar 
class, the planter aristocracy of Virginia. He was not only a member of 
this class by birth, marriage, friendship, and political association, but also 
by the logic of his enormous holdings in land and his extensive holdings 
in slaves. His writings are to be explained by the ideological compulsions 
of the needs of this class, and of his own position as a large producer 
of tobacco and other crops, which were discriminated against by the 
political rise of the commercial class of the northeast. While Taylor wrote 
with sympathy for “the common man,” he defended slavery and was 
willing to make use of any argument that was convenient in the duel 
of the planter aristocracy with the rising “capitalists.” Essentially, he 


4 Joseph Dorfman, The Economic Mind in American Civilization (New York: Viking Press, 1946-1949), 
3 vols., Vol. I, pp. 433 ff. 


5 In the letter to Benjamin Austin, January 9, 1816. See also Writings of Thomas Jefferson (Paul Leicester 
Ford, New York: Knickerbocker Press, 1899), Vol. X, pp. 7-11. 


® Bernard Drell, Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. XLVI (October, 1938), pp. 285-298. 
7M. J. Dauer, and H. Hammond, Journal of Politics, Vol. VI (November, 1944), pp. 381-403. 
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was an aristocrat and a conservative who looked backward sincerely, but 
sentimentally, to a form of society that was alien to the true genius of 
American democracy.* 


II 


What is the merit of this new argument over Taylor? If we eliminate 
Jefferson from the first rank of agrarian democrats, and then discover 
that democratic elements of Taylor’s thought are illusory, what is the 
judgment on “agrarian democracy” itself? 

One of the common, and quite accurate, observations about Taylor 
is that almost all of his works were written in the vein of political 
pamphleteering. Whether his object of attack was the arrogation of 
authority by the Supreme Court, the national debt, banks, public paper, 
or the protective tariff, he invariably had in mind some controversy of 
the moment. This is true even of the six-hundred-and-fifty-page volume 
An Inquiry into the Principles and Policy of the Government of the 
United States,? on which he worked for a large part of his lifetime. The 
whole of this work can be regarded as a negative attack on the Hamil- 
tonian program, and the pattern of society which that program was de- 
signed to foster. 

Since this has been made a part of the indictment of Taylor, it is 
not altogether unfair to suggest that the current disparagement of his 
thought is related to some of the political issues of the present day. There 
are certainly ample grounds for deep skepticism regarding the talk about 
agrarian democracy in the present time. It is but a step to doubt regarding 
any historic connection between agriculture and democracy. 

The polemical character of much of Taylor’s writings is partly 
responsible for the picture which we have today of him as a political 
philosopher. However, the truth is that his reputation has suffered very 
nearly as much at the hands of his friends as at those of his detractors. 
If we consider Beard as Taylor’s chief admirer — and, certainly, most 
of the interest in Taylor is referable to Beard’s work — we discover that 
the significance which Taylor’s friends find in him lies in the economic 
arguments offered by Taylor; that is to say, in the area of political thought 


* For other variants of this theme, see Griswold, op. c pp. 23, 24 n.; A. O. Craven, “Taylor, John,” 
Dictionary of American Biography, Vol. XVilL, ys 331- 333 (‘ “Taylor's fundamental purpose was 
to preserve the old agricultural order.’’); and ‘John Taylor and Southern Agriculture,” Journal of 
Southern History, Vol. IV (1938), pp. 137-147; and E. T. Mudge, The Social Philosophy of John 
Taylor of Caroline (New York: Columbia University Press, 1939), who apparently subscribes to this 
theory. Thus: “‘Taylor’s position is . . . a defense of the tidewater landed gentry and a plea for 
the security of the individual freeholder. ” (Pp. 5-6.) Invaluable and necessary as this ideological 
identification is, it is not a substitute for logical analysis. To imply that mere location of a given 
theorist within the class structure is an adequate means of dismissing his theory is to subscribe to 
irrationalism. 


* Hereafter referred to as Inquiry (Fredericksburg, Va.: Green and Cady, 1814). Since the present article 


was written, a new edition has been published (New Haven: Yaie University Press, 1950). 
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which Beard took for his own. Since it is taken so commonly as a sum- 
mary of Taylor’s thought,'® it is worth quoting Beard’s outline of Taylor’s 
philosophy: 

1. The masses have always been exploited by ruling classes, royal, ecclesiastical, or 


feudal, which have been genuine economic classes sustaining their power by psycho- 
logical devices such as “loyalty to the throne or altar.” 


tm 


Within recent times a new class, capitalistic in character, has sprung up, based on 
exploitation through inflated public paper, bank stock, and a protective tariff, likewise 
with its psychological devices, “public faith, national integrity, and sacred credit.” 


3. In the United States, this class was built up by Hamilton’s fiscal system, the bank and 
protective tariff, all of which are schemes designed to filch wealth from productive 
labor, particularly labor upon the land. 


4. Thus was created a fundamental conflict between the capitalistic and agrarian inter- 
ests which was the origin of parties in the United States. 


5. Having no political principles, capitalism could fraternize with any party that promised 
protection, and in fact after the victory of the Republicans successfully entrenched 
itself in power under the new cover. 


6. The only remedy is to follow the confiscatory examples of other classes and destroy 
special privilege without compensation.” 

For a considerable body of Taylor’s writings this is an exceedingly 
able condensation. It goes directly to the heart of Taylor’s thought on 
economic matters, and of his belief about the condition of classes in 
early nineteenth century America. In any of Taylor’s works it is very 
simple to discover this steady theme of capitalists versus agrarians, with 
bitter denunciations of all the insidious devices of the former banks, tariffs, 
and so on. Certainly, not the least startling fact about his writings is 
his use of the word “capitalist”; as it is used, it has a decidedly Marxian 
connotation. 

The emphasis which Beard laid on the economic and class elements 
of Taylor’s thought, stems in considerable part, no doubt, from Beard’s 
own preoccupation with history and economics. The economic division 
of Taylor’s time as seen by the twentieth century historians was that out- 
lined by Taylor — between landed and commercial interests. The voice 
of agrarian democracy throughout the nineteenth century, moreover, is to 
be heard largely in movements of protest. 

In presenting Taylor solely as an “economist,” however, Beard opened 
the door to widespread misunderstanding of Taylor and of agrarian de- 
mocracy as well.'? As a result, we find such general statements as the 
following: 

A survey of the economic thought of the Jeffersonian and Jacksonian movements shows 


that at no time did they ever produce, even in theory, a design for American agrarianism. 
At best their philosophy led to a negative conclusion: abandon the national banking 


1 E.g., by V. L. Parrington, Main Currents in American Thought (New York: Harcourt Brace, 1927-1930, 
3 vols.), Vol. II, The Romantic Revolution in America, p. 19. 

1 nie Beard, Economic Origins of Jeffersonian Democracy (New York: Macmillan Co., 1915), 
Pp. 

12 Somewhat this same point has been made by B. F. Wright, Jr., “The Philosopher of Jeffersonian 

Democracy,’’ American Political Science Review, Vol. XXII (1928), p. 876 n. 
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system, reduce expenditures, cut taxation, divorce government from finance, democratic 
incorporation, keep hands off. Such demands might impede the advance of capitalism, 
but never prevent it.” 

This line of argument is open to the objection that its standard of 
the “theory” of one period is derived from the conditions of another, 
namely, the present. It is a case not merely of wisdom after the event, 
but of a brand of historical teleology which denies any real alternatives 
of choice to the leaders of an earlier time.’* It is, moreover, a denial of 
the reality of repeated surges of popular —and agrarian — wrath with 
the programs of capitalist domination. An important part of the political 
history of the nineteenth century concerns these surges, and it is worth 
recalling that they were neither without programs nor wholly ineffectual.'® 

It is inaccurate to claim that there never was a design for American 
agrarianism. The design was too obvious during the time of Jefferson and 
Taylor to require such an explicit statement as one might find in, say, 
a five-year plan. The design was not one requiring either centralization of 
administration or of economic planning; these were, after all, the tech- 
niques of the Hamiltonian system instead. The agrarian design, it is true, 
relied on a minimum of governmental action for its positive support, but 
this is not evidence for the claim of incoherence in the pattern. 

The agrarian design was based very simply on predominant social 
factors of early nineteenth century America. One factor was the heavy 
preponderance of farming as a way of life: the first census (1790) revealed 
the population to be 96% rural. Another was land — vast, unoccupied 
tracts of it. (The presidency of Jefferson, incidentally, saw the greatest 
expansion of this available land in our history.) Still another was the 
pattern of easy access to possession of land already laid down, and which 
made for a fundamental equalitarianism in the whole agrarian pattern. 
(One of the prime accomplishments of the Jeffersonians was the abolition 
of the laws of primogeniture and entail where they existed.) These three 
factors implied a comprehensive social, political, and economic design 
which was ultimately no more than an idealized version of the society 
of the time. 





3 R. Hofstadter, ‘‘Parrington and the Jeffersonian Tradition,’’ Journal of the History of Ideas, Vol. Il 
(1941), pp. 391-400. 


* Much this same attitude characterizes Schlesinger’s summary of Taylor's significance: “The Inquiry 
was in a sense an elaborate obituary on the lost paradise.’ ‘Taylor continued to issue his warnings, 
bur events passed on, hardly pausing to refute him.’”’ “‘Taylor’s own program? . . . In a sentence, 
decree Utopia. In a word, despair.”” A. M. Schlesinger, Jr., The Age of Jackson (Boston: Little 
Brown & Co., 1946), pp. 25-26. There is here the not uncommon argument from the historian’s 
superior hindsight of the inevitable unfolding of the past to the particular present of the individual 
historian. This form of fatalism, whether in its rearward or forward projections, has aptly been 
called “‘historicism.”’ 


% The program of the Populist party, for example, was to a large degree carried out in the statute books 
as a significant qualification to the existing capitalism. Cf. John D. Hicks, The Populist Revolt 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1931), pp. 404-423. 
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It should be obvious that the cause of “the common man” in the 
time of Jefferson and Taylor was the cause of the farmer. Moreover, this 
remained true for a long period —for most of the nineteenth century, 
in fact — despite a steady decline of the farming majority. The ready 
availability of unoccupied land persisted until the last decade of the 
century.'’® It is not necessary to reargue here the dispute as to whether 
or not the existence of cheap land in itself created the democratic con- 
ditions of American life; what is significant is that the early philosophy 
of American agrarianism rested heavily on a belief that this factor made 
democratic agrarianism possible, and that there was a rational foundation 
for the belief. It may be added that any social design whose validity can 
be projected nearly a century, as was this one, is remarkable indeed. 


Ill 


Taylor’s primary significance lies in the area of political theory. 
In the course of defending the cause which he felt to be under attack, he 
entered upon a fundamental examination of the problem which has been 
the basic issue of American political theory —the problem of man, the 
individual, confronted with social organization. 

Taylor hammered out in the heat of controversy what must be recog- 
nized as a system. It is with some hesitancy that it is said that there 
was a system in Taylor’s political discussions. If we look at some of the 
recent discussions of Taylor, we find an astonishing array of disagreement. 
Beard’s view, that Taylor was fundamentally an economist, has already 
been noted. Wiltse suggests that popular sovereignty was the clue to 
Taylor’s position.’7 Wright adds division of power, political equality and 
freedom of religion and inquiry, to popular sovereignty.'* E. T. Mudge 
offers an even longer catalogue.’® At the opposite extreme, we have 
Hofstadter and the others already mentioned, who take the position that 
Taylor represented nothing more than the class bias of the planter 
aristocracy. 

There are a number of reasons for this discrepancy of interpretations. 
One already mentioned is the historicist leanings of some of the com- 
mentators. A second is the lack of orderly arrangement in Tavior’s own 


16 1¢ is worth recalling that Frederick Jackson Turner emphasized these points in his epochal essay, The 
Significance of the Frontier in American History, reprinted in The Frontier in American History 
(New York: H. Holt & Co., 1920), pp. 1-38. Turner was merely noting at the end of the era what 
Taylor developed at its beginning. 


%C. M. Wiltse, The Jeffersonian Tradition in American Democracy (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1935), p. 219 


8 Op. cit 
Op. cit 
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writings.2° A third is the class bias that is very obvious in all his writings. 
On this last point it is enough to suggest that we do not dismiss Hobbes’ 
theory merely because he was a sychophantic seeker of place under 
Charles II. Despite all this, it is difficult as one reads any substantial part 
of Taylor’s writings to escape a feeling that Taylor conceived he was 
writing about a single problem; and that, in point of fact, there is a unity 
in the whole of his work. 

Although it is impossible to take any one spot in the mass of Taylor’s 
writings as a starting point, it is fairly clear that the broad political problem 
with which he was concerned was the legislative and administrative assist- 
ance being given to one group in the national community, the group 
which he called “the capitalists.” This much emerges from Beard’s 
summary. It is also the closing note of Taylor’s most extended work, the 
Inquiry, and pervades every discussion of public policy in his writings. 
What distinguishes Taylor from other political pamphleteers of the time, 
however, is that he was led from the immediate problem of the encroach- 
ments of a particular group in his own time to a consideration of the 
problem in general and abstract form. He addressed himself to the large 
problem of the conflict between particular interests and the general 
interest. It is this concentration which gives unity to all of his writings. 
It is the only basis upon which any order can be perceived in his writings; 
but once this is seen as the essential clue to his thought, nearly everything 
he wrote falls into place. 

Probably the first assumption that Taylor made in his analytical 
thought was that: “It is an unalterable law, that man shall be guided by 
self interest.” *? This is a fundamental point on which Taylor offers little 
discussion. It is probable that it seemed so obvious to him that it was 
almost an axiom of politics. However, one of the most interesting aspects 
of Taylor’s thought is that he was aware of the pitfalls awaiting those 
who go beyond this point to argue that “human nature is evil.” There 
are few clearer statements of this than the following: 


The whole family of aristocracies of interest deprecate the frequency of conventions, 
on account of imperfections of human nature. “Man is man,” exclaim they, slyly 
insinuating, by the manner of the exclamation, that he is nearly a devil. To keep this 
devil in order, hierarchy contends that he ought to be cheated by superstitution; mon- 
archy that he ought to be pilfered by privilege; and parties of interest, that he is fair 
game for all fraudulent laws. And forsooth, because man is man.™ 


” There are also certain usages which sometimes prove confusing; i.e., his use of the word “‘policy’’ which 
can most easily be translated by the archaic polity, and “moral principles,’’ the meaning of which 
is suggested by some of the examples he himself gives—responsibility, division of power, freedom 
of speech. The passages from Taylor quoted here are evidence of his readability. 


“1 Inquiry, p. 635. See also, “Ethicks informs us that human o—_. is guided by self-interest,” in Tyranny 
Unmasked (Washington City: Davis and Force, 1822), p. 


2 ee p. 611. See also: “There is no opinion more injurious to mankind than ‘that virtuous nations 
only can maintain a free government.’ It enlists on the side of despotism all persons of a mis- 
- £1 turn of mind, by a computation of the human character, founded in a casual complexion, 
and liable to be false; and which would not justify the inference, if it was true.’”’ Ibid., p. 612. 
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Although he sets up the antithesis, particular interests versus the 

public interest, it is impossible in going through any of Taylor’s works 
not to be convinced that his basic reality throughout is man, the individual. 
The order of reality to be attributed to social organizations is distinctly 
inferior to that of the individual man. In the present day, when there is 
such abundant proliferation of organic social theories, it is refreshing to 
come across such statements as the following: 
Much contention and ingenuity have arisen out of the question, whether society is 
natural or factitious. If society is natural, then natural rights may exist in and be 
improved and secured by a state of society. Payne contends for the natural rights of 
man; Adams for the natural rights of aristocracy. If society is factitious, those who make 
it can regulate rights. Society must be composed of, or created by individuals, without 
whom, it can neither exist nor act. Society, exclusively of individuals, is an ideal being, 
as metaphysical as the idea of a triangle. If a number of people should inclose them- 
selves within a triangle, they would hear with great astonishment, that they had lost the 
power of changing the form of the inclosure; and that the dead figure of the triangle 
governed living beings, instead of living beings who created that figure, governing it. So 
by the magick of avarice and ambition, the word society is severed from a nation and 
converted into a metaphysical spectre, auspicious only to the tvrants of society.” 


IV 


Taylor believed that “All natural rights are individual” *' for the 
reason that any larger social entity is to some degree factitious and abstract. 
Yet, having said this, the problem of interpretation remains. Taylor recog- 
nized the existence of “parties of interest” whose purposes and aims were 
inimical to their rivals and to the common interests of all men. Moreover, 
there was evidence that these particular interests were organized into 
regular aristocracies, ‘“‘aristocracies of interest.” And so we have the oppo- 
sition between “party interest” and the “publick interest.” *° 

This antithesis is almost wholly economic. Economics and politics are 
a unity: we find this repeated over and over as a fundamental assumption 
in such statements as “A love of property is the chief basis of civil 
society,” ** and “Enormous political power invariably accumulates enor- 
mous wealth, and enormous wealth invariably accumulates enormous 
political power.” *7 

Faced, then, with the predatory power of organized particularisms, 
what basis could there be for a defense of the general or public interest? 


3 Inquiry, p. 143. Cf. also Tyranny Unmasked, pp. 22, 23. 
% Inquiry, p. 414. 
23 Ibid., p. 575. 


26 om" es Constructions Construed and Constitutions Vindicated (Richmond, Shepherd and Pollard, 
820, p. 3. 


27 Tyranny Unmasked, p. 253. Cf. also, “tan organization of property by law is equivalent to an organ- 
ization of power,” in Inquiry, p. 328. 
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This is the same problem as that addressed by the authors of The Federal- 
ist, the problem of faction. Madison’s definition of faction will be recalled: 


. a number of citizens, whether amounting to a majority or minority of the whole, 
who are united and actuated by some common impulse of passion or of interest, adverse 
to the rights of other citizens, or to the permanent and aggregate interests of the com- 
munity.” 


Neither Taylor nor The Federalist ever succeeded in identifying “the 
publick interest” or “the permanent and aggregate interests of mankind” 
(and the problem still remains); yet what each attacked was the problem 
of dealing with organized particularisms in society. It was also the 
problem of John Adams. Taylor’s principal target was the theory of 
Adams, but it might have been The Federalist as well. In dealing with 
Adams, Taylor was at great pains to destroy the organic presuppositions 
of the various “orders” which he believed Adams to be positing. In one 
sense, this may be taken as the objective of the Inquiry.*® There can be 
little doubt that Taylor succeeds in this part of his attack. Indeed, Taylor 
spent most of his vitriol in the attack on Adams, a more inviting target 
than The Federalist. Nevertheless, it remains true that the theory of The 
Federalist, which was in some respects so close to Taylor’s own, was in 
other respects a more subtle rival. Although Taylor did attack certain 
issues of The Federalist,*° he nowhere directly met the basic discussion 
of factions. The Federalist proclaimed that “The latent causes of faction 
are thus sown in the nature of man” and therefore “the causes of faction 
cannot be removed.” There was agreement, certainly, that men were 
dominated by self-interest, and that this most often took an economic 
form. Taylor, however, was unprepared to agree that “the most common 
and durable source of faction,” the “various and unequal distribution of 
property,” must always persist and result in factionalism. There need not 
be, by the nature of things, “distinct interests in society”; the creation of 
these diversities and animosities was simply the work of fraudulent legis- 
lation by which transference of property was made to take place.*! Again 
and again this point is reiterated: factions are artificial bodies, usually the 
result of partisan laws; and to tolerate them is to connive at their inevitable 
result, tyranny. 

* The Federalist, No. 10 (Madison). 


* There are innumerable passages in which this is clear. It emerges best, perhaps, in the early part of the 
book; e.g., p. 34. 


* Inquiry, pp. 536-539, and New Views of the Constitution (Washington City: Printed for the author by 
Way and Gideon, 1823), pp. 63-169. 


2 Inquiry, p. 556. 
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How, then, is the public interest to be secured? Taylor at various 
points considered the different solutions. He dismissed the plea that 
national virtue is the answer.*? Monarchy, even in ideal form, was chimeri- 
cal. He thought that 
The safest repository of the authority created by political confidence, would be a 
philosopher, abstracted from the influence of station, of party, of avarice, and of ambi- 
tion. But even this rare character, seduced by genius, excited by a love of literary fame, 


or inebriated by hypothesis, is often the author of splendid errours, destined, however 
they be for elegant composition, to be detected by common sense.™ 


An aristocracy is equally an impossible solution: this was the conditian in 
England with the result that “There is no British nation, except a combined 
minority of interests, distinct from the general interest.” “* The solution 
of Adams, the balancing of powers, the nice arrangement of orders of 
society so that each fragment of it will be a check upon the others, was 
Taylor’s particular abhorrence. The first part of Taylor’s reply to this 
solution has been given: the various orders are unnatural and artificial 
creations. The second point he made is that when the divisions of society 
are allowed to harden into orders, there can only be internecine warfare 
among them, to which the only alternative is “that the predominant faction 
becomes a tyrant.” *° 

If we accept the inevitability of orders, factions, or parties we abandon 
any hope of achieving a solution. 
A nation cut up into orders or separate interests cannot exert national self-government, 
because the national self no more exists, than a polypus after being cut into four or five 


pieces, which forage in different directions or upon each other. Suppose it dissected into 


four, the enobled, military, hierarchical and stock; which of these could pronounce any 
other opinion than its own?” 


Can an honest man of sound understanding think himself by wisdom, to give or sell 


himself to one of two parties, prompted by interest and ambition to impair the public 
good?” 


No, party is the same thing as interest, order, or faction, and is no 
more than a ready vehicle for the ambitions of the few. 


Whenever authority guides a nation or a political party, there cannot be a national party 
principle, opinion, or measure. It converts nations into the engines of an aspiring indi- 
vidual or a faction, for enslaving themselves; and parties into beasts to be ridden by a 
few artful men into office.” 


42 See discussion supra. Education is no help here either: “Free government was not graduated by edu- 
cation.” Inquiry, p. 615. 


33 Tbid., p. 540. 
*% Ibid., p. 640. 
“6 Ibid., p. 421. 
“ Ibid., p. 444. 
% Ibid., p. 585. 
38 Ibid., p. 513. 
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The historic parties—Guelph and Gibeline, Whig and Tory, Federal and 
Republican—none of them are principled; they “have all been equally 
capable of no meaning or any meaning.” *® There is no security for the 
individual in a reliance on party. Once in power, each party preaches 
passive obedience.*” From this there is an end to the idea of a responsibility 
of the government to the nation. Ultimately the great difficulty with 
parties “arises from the impossibility of controlling them.” * 

The next solution is the majoritarian solution. In one sense it may be 
said that Taylor was himself a majoritarian. However, in the context of 
the existing situation, he was very far removed from this position. The 
difficulty rested in the existence of parties. Any majority brought into 
being by party, say, on the issue of a war, would be fraudulent. 

Twenty six per centum of the legislature, being the dictators of a party predominancy of 
fifty one per centum, in virtue of the party loyalty spread by fashion over perjury and 
treason, like embroidery over putrescence, hold in fact the power of declaring war; and 
political fashion, having thus diminished the work for the blandishments of flattery, the 
prejudices of party spirit, and the allurements of executive patronage, then covers the 


real authors of war against responsibility, under the canopy of a fraudulent majority and 
the justification of a national concurrence, drawn from a false appearance.” 


But beyond all this, there is a great danger in reliance on majorities: 


Caesar, Cromwell and Bonaparte obtained degrees of democratick authority never 
reached by others. The parties which bestowed them, by substituting confidence for 
judgment and conscience, were of the highest democratick orders, and proved to he the 
completest instruments for tyranny.” 

The solution, therefore, does not lie in sheer majoritarianism. Neither 
is a system of checks and balances a solution. Moreover, it does not rest 
in the solution of The Federalist, which was explicitly an attempt to con- 
trol the effects of factionalism. Taylor, rather seeks to remove the causes. 
Instead of the causes being rooted solely in the nature of man, as Madison 
claimed, they are rather the result of fraudulent legislation which has set 
up unequal classes, and brought forth the factions that feed it. The moral 
is clear: destroy this legislation. Remove the legal base from under the 
stock jobbers, the banks, the paper money party, the tariff-supported manu- 
facturers, and so on; destroy the system of patronage by which the exec- 
utive has corrupted the legislature; bring down the usurped authority of 
the Supreme Court. 

Would this do anything at all but produce a new aristocracy of inter- 
est? Taylor’s answer is yes. What would remain would be the unity of 
economic interest which had been the peculiar quality of American life, 


* Ibid., p. 631. 
“ Ibid, p. 653. 


"| Ibid., p. 654. It should be noted here that Taylor is as sweeping in condemning the Republican party 
(which he helped create) as the Federalist party. 


*? Ibid., p. 590. Through patronage, even unanimity may be corrupt. Cf. p. 240. 
3 Ibid., p. 515. 
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and it would be a unity within an agrarian community. This would end 
the danger of party and faction by removing the very basis of their exist- 
ence. It is impossible that agriculture should ever become either a special 
interest or an aristocracy in America. 

Whenever the lands of a country are so divided, as that the weight of a few land- 
holders is not perceivable in the government; or so that the majority of the nation belong 
to the agrarian interest; no species of artistocracy, partaking in the least degree of a 
landed interest, can possibly be introduced.“ 

It is true that there have been aristocracies based on land in other 

countries. This was notably so in France; but there, the aristocracy derived 
its power from possession of a third of the lands. In America, however, 
a different situation prevails for “agriculture covers the interest of the vast 
majority.” *° There is more to the argument than this, however; there 
is the fact of vast, unoccupied land. 
The extent of our country would alone suffice to prove, that our landed interest cannot 
be an aristocracy or a monarchy. Had the whole earth formed one nation, with the 
lands divided as they are in our portion of it, such a landed interest would have been 
as capable of constituting an aristocracy, as the landed interest of the United States. It 
would have been the world itself; where would there have been other worlds to bear 
its oppression or obey its power? Here it is the nation; where could it find subjects upon 
which to exercise an aristocratical spirit? “ 

Taylor’s ultimate solution is, then, an agrarian economy in which land 
is more or less equally divided, and having a boundless supply of new land. 

This would be the whole of the positive aspect of Taylor’s political 
design were it not for the fact that, in his time, an aristocracy of interest had 
become established through the operation of fraudulent legislation, patron- 
age, and party. Accordingly, it is necessary for him to address the problem 
of hobbling this predatory power. The underlying problem of unity is 
solved so long as America remains a community of equal farmers. How- 
ever, there is a new and rising aristocracy which seeks to do its will by 
legislation; and as it succeeds, both this aristocracy and government grow 
in power.*7 The new power in society must be struck down; it is a veritable 
conspiracy against the individual who can only be defended by a properly 
formed government. “Individuals can never defend themselves against 
associations. The design of government is to protect individuals against 
these very associations.” ** At the same time, the design must be drawn 


44 Ibid., p. 551. 
% Ibid., p. 618. 


46 Ibid., p. 556. Cf. also p. 646. It should be noted that this idea of the peculiar conditions in America 
is sometimes linked with the notion of some moral excellence attached to agriculture; e.g., ‘‘Agri- 
culture, both from its nature, and also being generally the employment of, a great portion of a 
nation, cannot be united with power, considered as an exclusive interest.’”’’ Arator, p. 188. (Em- 
phasis supplied.) 


‘7 “The project of creating a race of capitalists as an engine to endow the government with more power, 
seems to me to be unfavorable to all the callings and interests of society, save to the calling of 
governing and the calling of the capitalists.’’ Arator, p. 39. 


48 Inquiry, pp. 388-389. 
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for a general policy of laissez faire. Since legislation can offer nothing of 
a positive character to agriculture, the government itself must be circum- 
scribed.*° 

What was the formula on which Taylor relied to check this new 
leviathan? It was the principle of division of power. There is no need to 
emphasize this point. It is underlined on almost every page of Taylor’s 
works. Taylor is at great pains to distinguish the division of power from 
the balance of orders and the system of checks and balances. The latter 
principles pit the elements of power against each other, while the former 
breaks up power so that it is incapable of doing harm. Taylor put it in 
these words: “Our policy divides power, and unites the nation in one 
interest; Mr. Adams’s divides a nation into several interests and unites 
power.” °° It would be difficult to improve on this statement of Taylor’s 
system.*! 


VI 


The political theory of Taylor thus emerges as one of remarkable co- 
herence and significance. Although he directed almost all his writing 
energies to particular issues of his day, he produced one of the most pene- 
trating analyses of the problem which has been to a peculiar degree the 
theoretical problem of American politics. In a large sense, he was one 
of the foremost figures of the great debate on American political theory, 
which runs from the works of John Adams and The Federalist through 
those of Taylor and to those of John C. Calhoun. In his emphasis on 
the states as embodiments of the principle of division of power and in the 
part he took in the development of the theory of the Virginia and Ken- 
tucky Resolutions, Taylor left the foundations on which Calhoun could 
build his own, quite different, system in the context of a different political 
situation. 

This debate was never argued on a purely abstract level, but always 
in the light of specific conflicts of policy and constitutional formulation; 
and it centered largely about what was then called the problem of faction. 
Although the debate was sometimes bitter (as for example between Taylor 
and Adams), there were points of agreement among the partisans which 
are almost as interesting as their points of disagreement. The first of these 
is the emphasis they place on the problem of divergent economic interests 


It is curious that recently Taylor has been labeled reactionary for the reason that he wished the power 
of the state hobbled. What is overlooked in this connection is that during Taylor's time laissez 
faire was not the cause of the capitalist, but of the common man who was in actual fact a farmer. 
The entire Hamiltonian system was a plan for capitalism, and one that was carried through only 
by virtue of state action. It was just this Hamiltonian welfare state that Taylor opposed. 

® Inquiry, p. 428. 


The similarity of Taylor’s theory to Harrington’s is sometimes striking. It is difficult to say how much 
Taylor was influenced by Harrington, and how much by his own observations of the abundant 
American land. 
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within the new nation. Second, is the common tendency to phrase the 
problem in terms of some concept of “the publick interest,” “the permanent 
and aggregate interests of the community,” or the community itself. Third, 
is the deep pessimism toward the probable outcome of party struggles. 
No one drew any distinction between party and faction. In the eyes of 
both Madison and Taylor, party conflict could only be unlimited: it could 
only be conducted between narrow particularisms, and the final resolu- 
tion of the conflict could only result in a thoroughgoing triumph for one 
side or the other. Both men saw nothing in previous experience that 
would justify a hope that parties could become the instruments of com- 
promise. The inevitable conclusion was that party or factional struggle 
must either be avoided or vigorously restrained. 

The system of Taylor was based on an analysis that was at least as 
penetrating as the others. It is the only system, moreover, which even in 
theory provided any kind of resolution to the problem. In this fact lie 
both the strength and the weakness of Taylor’s thought. It is a curious 
paradox that while Taylor was the only one of the group to achieve a 
kind of solution, he took the most extreme position of any of the group 
on both the majoritarian and the constitutional aspects of the democratic 
problem. He was by far the strongest majoritarian; he was also the most 
radical exponent of limited government and limited power of any kind, 
whether economic or political. Yet, somehow the question remains: Was 
his solution a democratic solution? 

The question cannot be given a simple answer. If we consider his 
system only in the light of his own time, the answer is generally affirmative. 
Given (1) the truth of the assumption that the causes of conflict and 
political dissention were almost wholly economic, (2) that the really over- 
whelming majority of the population was engaged in or closely tied to 
agriculture, and (3) that there was abundant land available on a more 
or less equal basis, it was a reasonable proposition that the common 
interests of all men could best be served by a policy designed to unite the 
nation in a community of equal farmers protected against the depredations 
of either government or monopoly. Few in that time could have any 
conception of the varied benefits that might result from an industrial 
society. For this period alone could it be said with any meaning that what 
benefits agriculture benefits all. 

If we consider Taylor’s solution solely as the solution to an abstract 
problem, the answer must be more nearly a negative one. Insofar as Taylor 
sought to achieve unity of interest, his solution is to give victory to one 
of various interests in society. It is a denial of the value of diversity in 
democratic life. It is dificult now to avoid in the evaluation of knowledge 
derived from historical hindsight—that an industrial society contains a 
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tremendous potential, both social and cultural. Insofar as Taylor’s theory 
would exclude all this, it is somehow contrary to “the permanent and 
aggregate interests” of mankind. Certainly, any abstract emphasis on 
unity contains the seeds of intolerance and persecution. On the score of 
division of governmental power, we are also troubled by our historical 
hindsight. A policy of laissez faire all too readily becomes the vacuum 
into which the power of monopoly moves. Taylor, however, is less vulner- 
able on this score than he is on his plan for unity. 

There are a number of lesser difficulties in Taylor’s thought. Among 
these we may list: (1) The almost organic superiority which he assigned 
to the states as embodiments of the principle of division of power, as 
against the federal government. (2) His blindness to the possibilities of 
divergence among agrarian interests. It is doubtful if the distinction 
between the large slaveholding planters and the small frontier farmers 
was ever meaningful to him. (3) The plainly emotional appeal which 
working the soil had for him. In itself, this appeal is strictly an individual 
matter, and above argument; however, it probably was an important 
element in his agreement with the Physiocrats that only agriculture is 
productive. 

The defects of Taylor’s solution thus add up to a considerable total 
and it is obvious that the solution has no relevance to the present. How- 
ever, this should not blind us to his accomplishment. He was unsurpassed 
as an observer of the political and social currents of his time. All his works 
abound in exceedingly shrewd comments on the operation of the political 
process. Many of his remarks on side issues (e.g., education and soil 
conservation) seem astonishingly modern. As an analytical theorist, how- 
ever, he stands with the greatest of American political thinkers. He 
discerned the problem that lies at the very base of our political life, and 
he gave it a formulation that was exciusively in terms of the individual 
human being. That his solution was not adopted does not detract from 
his significance; none of the alternative solutions has been adopted, either. 
The problem of factions remains; it is the first problem of American 
politics, both in theory and practice, today. 
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tradition are being made more aware today of an inner contra- 

diction in nations which profess to uphold its principles. This 
contradiction becomes most apparent in the racial relationships existing 
in those nations which are characterized by a multiracial society. The 
United States of America with its Negro problem is an example—democ- 
racy which in actual practice has been limited, particularly in the South, 
on the basis of race. The American problem pales into relative insignifi- 
cance when compared with that of the Union of South Africa, a country 
characterized ethnically by a minority of white persons and an overwhelm- 
ing majority of non-whites—Coloreds, Natives, and Asiatics. In South 
Africa the race problem has always been foremost, and it determines 
the major characteristics of South African life today. In the Union of 
South Africa the Nationalist party came into power after winning the 1948 
general election on the apartheid platform. 

What is apartheid? Most definitions of the term are nebulous, at best. 
Its application is “something new under the sun” so far as Union politics 
are concerned, yet the term has gained wide use in the Union as a sort 
of catchword or political slogan to describe Nationalist non-European 
policy. “Although not yet a dictionary word, it nevertheless won the last 
election for the Nationalists.” ' 

Broadly speaking, the theory of apartheid requires the social, eco- 
nomic, and political segregation of persons on the basis of race and differs 
from the pattern of segregation supported by the United party (the oppo- 
sition) which had been previously enforced in the Union. 

Apartheid theory is based on the belief that:the country should be 
divided into separate areas for black and white, each race to be paramount 
in its own area. This is an effort on the part of the Nationalists to preserve 
the cultural and racial unity of the Afrikaner or Dutch South African 
people, and an attempt to preserve the continued supremacy in the 
Union of the man of European stock over the man of non-European 
stock.2 The concept of apartheid envisages the parallel development of 
these two groups. The Nationalists contend that only by a parallel and 


P ssi interested in the future of the so-called liberal-democratic 


1 Sarah Gertrude Millin, ‘‘Fear in Africa,’ Foreign Affairs, Vol. 28 (October, 1949), pp. 102-103. 


2 For the sake of convenience, the terms European and non-European will be used hereafter. 
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separate development of the races can either group attain its fullest 
development. The Afrikaner fears the black man and the Asiatic because 
he sees in them the greatest threat to his self-preservation. 

Out of a total of roughly eleven million persons in the Union only 
two and one third millions are European in origin. Of these, approximately 
60 per cent are of Dutch stock, the remaining 40 per cent being of British 
stock. 

Of the 905,000 Coloreds in the Union counted in 1946, 813,000 lived 
in the Cape Province and, therefore, may be considered the most rep- 
resentative of their group. 

The Coloreds—the third largest ethnic group in the population— 
form a social entity. Historically, they have not developed a group con- 
sciousness. Nevertheless, they consider themselves apart from the Native 
population, and though they recognize themselves as distinct from the 
Europeans, they “have always tended to identify their interests as closely 
as possible with that of the European.” * They are descended from the 
union of whites and blacks and are a mixture of the blood-proud Bantu 
and the equally blood. proud European. 

Because of the Europeans’ desire for racial purity and the preservation 
of European culture and traditions, the Coloreds are kept in a socially and 
economically inferior position. They are regarded by the Bantu as socially 
apart also, and are likewise excluded from Native functions unless they 
are willing to consider themselves unqualifiedly as Natives,’ which few are 
willing to do. As a result, they are caught in a social pincers between 
two blood-proud and numerically superior groups. 

There are more than 282,000 Asiatics in the Union, most of whom are 
East Indians. The Natives number nearly 8,000,000, and the majority of 
them are Bantu. The Bantu, unlike the Cape Coloreds and the Indians, 
are spread all over the Union. Because of their overwhelming numbers, 
it is the Bantu, principally, who inspired the theory of apartheid. 

The Nationalist sees himself as a European outnumbered by the non- 
Europeans at a ratio of more than four to one by races which are alien to 
his culture and have a far lower standard of living. The Boer-Nationalist 
contends that liberal ideas on race have no place in this world; are in 
conflict with the spirit of his people in their struggle for survival in a harsh 
environment;’ and that to apply any other policy would lead to the end 
of white dominance in the Union and result in virtual race suicide. To 
grant non-Europeans the franchise would be to give them political suprem- 
acy; to confer upon them economic rights on a par with the Europeans 


3 Alastair Matheson, The Colored People of the Cape (London: Public Relations Office, South Africa 
House), p. 7. 


*R. F. A. Hoernlé, Race and Reason (Johannesburg: Witwatersrand University Press, 1945), p. 69. 


5 Alexander Brady, Democracy in the Dominions (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1947), p. 364 
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would mean that cheap Native and Asiatic labor would soon replace 
European labor where it is now used, and drag the European standard 
of living down to that of the Native and Asiatic. Apartheid, then, is the 
answer; and its chief spokesman, Dr. D. F. Malan, prime minister and 
leader of the Nationalist party, has said: 

It does not seem to be generally realized that the structure of the Union, in its 
political and public system, in its cultural institutions and in its economic activities, is 
basically and predominantly European. 

In this respect the Union is unique in the world; and unless this fact is constantly 
borne in mind it will be difficult, if not impossible, for an outsider properly to under- 
stand the great problem facing the Union. 

Agitations based on ideological concepts, with a total disregard for realities, directed 
towards the attainment of full political rights for non-Europeans would, if successful, 
inevitably lead to the ultimate political and economic suicide of the European com- 
munity —a prospect which no government can view with equanimity. 

Such an event would be a calamity also for the Native races, and would plunge 
the southern portion of the African continent into tribal wars and chaos.° 

Dr. Malan’s point is that abstract ethical allusions to equal freedom 
and political rights are meaningless in relation to the realities of the 
situation. 

It should be noted that there is moral justification given for the racial 
policies of the Nationalists—the prevention of race suicide. Racial inequality 
is a cardinal point in the doctrine of the Dutch Reformed Church in 
South Africa (a point, parenthetically speaking, which has developed a 
theological schism between that church and others in the Union). The 
prevention of race suicide by further strengthening the position of the 
European over the non-European is, per se, the present-day justification 
for apartheid. For the Malanite Nationalist, no other policy is politically 
feasible (particularly at election time); and in the actual application of 
apartheid, as it is now being attempted, no ethical considerations are put 
forward. However, if pressed hard, the Dutch-Nationalist can always turn 
to the Scriptures for ethical justification. 

Apartheid claims to offer the non-European development in his own 
sphere. It has been pointed out that there are, under the Nationalist 
program, both a negative and a positive aspect of the theory. 

The negative aspect seeks to restrict the Native in those areas in 
which he would compete with the European. In its application, it has 
practically unlimited possibilities: for example, the reduction of political 
rights already attained by the non-Europeans; preservation of the present 
restrictions and addition of further ones on areas of employment open to 
non-Europeans; further restrictions on real property rights; increased 
restriction of movement of non-Europeans; and repatriation of the Indian 


®South African Supplement, Continental Daily Mail, as quoted in Weekly Newsletter, State Information 
Office (Pretoria), No. 486 (March 26, 1949), p. 2. 
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population. In short, it is any policy which holds the non-European 
below what he is capable of attaining in competition with the European, 
and reduces the area of competition by applying further restrictions. 

The positive aspect of apartheid serves, in theory at least, as a counter- 
balance to the negative. Its function is the replacement of those rights 
taken away with “something better.” The present government has been 
exceedingly generous in bestowing upon the non-European the dubious 
benefits of the negative aspects, but regards the positive aspects as appli- 
cable only in the future. The crude balance between negative and positive 
has not yet come to be. 

The role of the Dutch Reformed Church in the Union is of primary 
importance in the present political scene. Any description of Nationalist 
political thought or racial theory would be incomplete without further 
reference to this church for it sets the tone of Nationalist aspirations. 

The Dutch Reformed Church today occupies the dominant position 
among churches in the Union and provides a close link between the 
pulpit and Union politics. From its ranks have come the most vigorous 
leaders of the Nationalist party. Dr. Malan, himself, is a former pastor 
of the Church. This intimate relationship is not characteristic of the other 
political parties. 

Reports from the Union reveal a vehement and concerted attack by 
missionary societies against the assertion of the Nationalists and their 
church that Christian and ethical principles are not transgressed by apart- 
heid. Reports also show a steady increase in church protests against the 
government’s policies of racial discrimination and segregation. Three 
national denominations—the Anglicans, Methodists, and Congregational- 
ists—have condemned apartheid measures in the Synod of the Church 
of the Province of South Africa. The Dutch Reformed Church in its 
support of the apartheid program stands almost alone. Its official organ, 
Die Kerbode, after listing the churches lined up on the other side, declared 
that it recognized “the voice of Communism” in the condemnation which 
other churches have leveled against the Malan racial program. 

Assertions that the apartheid program violates the fundamental tenets 
of Christianity, however, could as well be leveled against the United party 
with its traditional policy of “paternalism” in non-European affairs. The 
difference in its racial policy is in the degree or intensity of segregation to 
be carried out; the Nationalists envisage a much stricter segregation pro- 
gram. The mission societies fear the power of the Dutch Reformed 
Church, and have a steadily increasing apprehension that their position in 
the union will be undermined by the Nationalist government and its 
“alter ego,” the Dutch Reformed Church. 
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Under apartheid, the state is founded upon racial concepts although 
the value of democratic theory or practice, per se, is not denied. For 
instance, the Grondwets, or constitutions; the representative volksraads, 
or legislatures; and the elected public officials—all played vital roles in the 
political history of the former Boer states in South Africa. A love of 
independence and a well-defined freedom of spirit and movement were, 
in part, characteristic of the early Dutch South Africans. They resented 
arbitrary authority, and were disposed to recognize no higher authority 
than their own free wills and their Scripture. Apartheid theory does not 
reject this same spirit of independence and faith in the parliamentary 
form of government; like the Boer racial policy of the pre-Union era, it 
merely does not hold these as applicable to non-white races in South 
Africa. Apartheid would replace natural law by racial law, and make 
racial derivation the sole determinant of the duties and the rights of the 
individual in this multiracial society. The white element of the population 
would decide how the community was to be organized. 

By implication, the existence of a “natural,” “common,” or “universal” 
man is thus denied, and the “good” in life becomes associated with that 
which is to be preserved at all costs—the white race and its culture. Apart- 
heid theory, however, maintains that the “good” life for the Native is to 
be found in his tribal culture. Apartheid constitutes a complete denial of 
English and Continental liberalism and “South African liberalism” as 
well. It becomes, therefore, the standard for South African conservatism. 

Apartheid concerns such basic moral and political issues that it is 
difficult to find a section of South African society which is not vitally 
affected. Apartheid affects the Europeans and non-Europeans in the 
Union, and those in practically all other parts of Africa. Conceivably, 
it could set the pattern for Native administration for the entire southern 
portion of the continent. 

The problem of Native policy is no longer one which can be side- 
stepped, and its solution cannot be postponed until such convenient 
time as the European may desire. In Asia, colonial peoples have emerged 
from their prewar status in new guise and have raised vital questions 
which can no longer be met with an attitude of complacency. Can such 
an attitude be maintained in Africa? Africa now contains the only large 
colonial areas remaining in the world. No longer should the European feel 
secure behind claims of non-European biological inferiority. The Nationalist 
apartheid program, with its restrictive measures, has become a potent 
weapon in Union politics at the very moment when a reappraisal of the 
attitude towards non-Europeans seemed imperative. Moral issues have 
often been successfully postponed, but shifts in the international balance 
of power must be reckoned with when they occur. A nation which occu- 
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pies a strategic geographical position must consider the implications of its 
public policy with great care. The apartheid program would alter the 
social structure of the Union, not by liberalizing the paternalism in effect 
since its formation in 1910, but by going back to the racial policies of the 
Boer republics, the Golden Age of the Nationalists in the nineteenth 
century. 

It is primarily in terms of self-interest, apart from the moral questions 
involved, that the Nationalists’ apartheid program affects millions of people, 
whites and non-whites alike, who have never heard of apartheid or con- 
ceived of the scope of what is being attempted at the present time in 
the Union.’ 


THE Cotorep PoPpuLATION UNDER APARTHEID 


The Cape Coloreds have not been subject to the severe social, 
political, and economic restrictions of the Native. In the Cape Province, 
at least, they have achieved a status which is closer to that of the 
European than to the Native. Residential segregation is not compulsory, 
and in many cases the Coloreds live alongside Europeans. They may 
also own property, though few of them do. They are entitled to the fran- 
chise,* and may become candidates for municipal or provincial offices, 
but are excluded from sitting in Parliament. Until recently, there was no 
European-Colored segregation on Cape suburban trains. 

Restrictions are more severe elsewhere in the Union. In the three 
northern provinces (the Transvaal, Natal, and the Orange Free State), 
the Coloreds are regarded as part of the Native population and, in general, 
live under the same restrictions as the Natives. Except in Natal, they do 
not enjoy the franchise. They are more strictly segregated from the 
Europeans than in the Cape, and are subject to a much more conservative 
racial policy. Until 1948, there was no ban against marriages between 
Europeans and non-Europeans in the Union. 

After the victory in 1948, the Nationalists had to carry out the apart- 
heid program, their most significant political weapon against the United 
party. If apartheid were ever to become anything more than a theoretical 


7 To the American student interested in Union politics, there is unfortunately very little available infor- 
mation on the apartheid program. The value of the Weekly Newsletter, issued by the State 
Information Office, Pretoria, Union of South Africa, can therefore hardly be overestimated. It 
provides up-to-date information on the over-all political maneuverings within the Union between 
the Nationalists and the opposition, a means of following the weekly development of the apartheid 
program through Parliament, and an invaluable source for obtaining an insight into apartheid from 
the Nationalists’ viewpoint. 


* Males over twenty-one are placed upon the common roll along with European electors providing, of 
course, that they meet certain minimum qualifications. The qualifications which must be met 
before the Colored is allowed to exercise his right of franchise are that all voters must be able 
to read and write, and earn a minimum wage of £50 per year or own property valued at not 
less than £75. Having met such qualifications, however, the Coloreds may enjoy the franchise 

in Parliamentary, provincial, and municipal elections. 
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concept of race development and segregation, the first strategic move had 
to be made against the most liberal of the Union’s provinces, the Cape. 
In Cape Town, on June 12, 1948, Dr. Malan said: 

The days when people . . . speak of racialism are past. We will get the cooperation of 
the various races. There will be no discrimination against any section. We have a policy 
in regard to non-Europeans, but this involves no oppression or removal of any of their 
rights. We shall protect them against oppression and bring about good relationships 
between them and the European population.’ 

Despite this promise of “no oppression or removal of their (non-European) 
rights” efforts have been made to take the franchise away from the Colored 
population of the Cape. It was, in part, to preserve the franchise for the 
Coloreds that the British government insisted, at the drafting of the 
South Africa Act (the constitution of the Union) upon the inclusion of 
the so-called “entrenched clauses.” Under these clauses, certain procedures 
have to be followed in order to amend certain sections of the Act, in- 
cluding those which safeguard the Colored Cape vote. These procedural 
guaranties have been the Coloreds’ most effective assurance that their 
rights, solemnly recognized at the time of the union of the former colonies, 
would be respected.'° 

The South Africa Act makes no attempt to settle the franchise 
problems; it merely gives Parliament the power, if it desires, to amend 
the franchise laws. The Colored franchise cannot be removed unless the 
requisite procedure in respect to repeal or amendment is followed. The 
Act provides that unless a repealing bill or altering bill passes at the third 
reading by a two-thirds majority of the membership of both houses sitting 
together, it shall be invalid. In addition, the procedure itself cannot be 
amended save by the same two-thirds majority at third reading. 

As part of its apartheid program, the Nationalist government seeks 
to raise the qualifications for Cape Colored voters, thus excluding them 
from the common roll of the Cape. In place of the franchise, they would 
be given a form of communal representation. The Coloreds would no 
longer vote for the same candidates for the lower House as the Europeans; 
or be represented, as in the past, by the same men as the Europeans. 
The argument for the communal representation is that Europeans thus 
chosen would be completely independent of the existing political parties 


* “Prime Minister Pledges Racial Cooperation,’’ Weekly Newsletter, No. 446 (June 21, 1948), p. 6. 


” Previous to the South Africa Act of 1909, the Coloreds in the Cape were given the right to vote when, 
under the British colonial administration, elections were held in the Cape Colony. The color bar 
which existed in the Transvaal, Orange Free State, and, in practice, in Natal, was maintained 
after the Union. The Cape and British authorities, however, vehemently refused at the time of 
the Constitutional Convention to pattern their non-European policy after that of the three northern 
territories. The heated and spirited controversy concerning the retention of the Colored vote in 
the Cape was finally compromised on the basis that the Cape Coloreds would have their voting 
privileges kept intact on condition that non-Europeans would be disqualified from sitting in either 
house of the Union Parliament. So it has been for the last forty-one years 
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in Parliament."! This is a tactical move which, in the long range strategy 
of the Nationalists, would practically invalidate the effect of the Colored 
vote in Parliament. It would deprive of Colored support the United party, 
which has traditionally been more liberal in its Colored policy than the 
Nationalist party. Regardless of the sentiments of the third largest ethnic 
group in the Union, at election time, the Coloreds would only be able to 
vote for their three, politically-independent representatives. Colored 
opinion in the House of Assembly would thus be reduced to a feeble 
imitation of its former self, and no longer would the Nationalists have to 
fear the Colored votes at the polls. 

The Nationalist government lacks the necessary two-thirds majority 
of the total membership of both Houses to change the law in accordance 
with the South Africa Act. Nevertheless, the Nationalists are attempting 
to bring this change about, and the manner in which they are doing 
it has touched off one of the most controversial disputes since 1910. 
Dr. Malan asserts that the “entrenched clauses” can be amended by an 
“adequate” majority, instead of the two-thirds majority required by the 
South Africa Act.'* The Nationalist government bases its contention upon 
the opinion of its legal advisers, and a memorandum from them reads 
as follows: 


The Parliament of the Union has sovereign legislative powers and may have regard 


to the limitations imposed upon its legislative competence by the entrenched section for 
only as long as it pleases.” 


Dr. Malan says that: 


. all doubt has been removed authoritatively. The sovereignty which previously was 
vested in the British Parliament to maintain the South Africa Act, with its restrictive 
clauses, or to amend or repeal, by a simple majority, is now vested without restriction 
in the Union Parliament. .. . This justifies from the juridical point of view .. . accept- 
ance of an “adequate” majority instead of a two-thirds majority.” 

The United party and another school of constitutional lawyers have 
a different view of the matter. They point to the established custom and 
usage which has developed from the “entrenched clauses.”” They contend 
that these clauses are still valid, and that nothing has happened to change 
this long-accepted view. They also point out that when the Cape Native 
franchise was removed in 1936, it was by the requisite two-thirds majority 
of a joint sitting of both Houses and that the same requirement must be 
met in any alteration of the Colored vote. 


11 The communal representation envisaged would consist of three European representatives in the House 
of Assembly, chosen by the Coloreds themselves. In addition the Coloreds would have one Euro- 
pean senator to represent them. 


12"Dr. Malan Reiterates His Colour Policy,’’ Weekly Newsletter, No. 470 (December 4, 1948), p. 2b. 
18 “Decision on ‘Entrenched Clauses,’ ”’ Weekly Newsletter, No. 478 (January 29, 1949), p. 2. 
“Dr, Malan Reiterates His Colour Policy,’ op. cit. 
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One of the most prominent spokesmen of the Cape Coloreds, 
G. J. Goldring, chairman of the Colored Advisory Council and president 
of the Colored Peoples’ National Union, declared that “If the Govern- 
ment deprives us of our entrenched rights we shall have no other course 
but to appeal to the United Nations.” '!* However, under the United 
Nations Charter (Art. 2, sec. 7), this issue would, without doubt, be 
treated as strictly a domestic problem and, as such, is not within the 
jurisdiction of the United Nations.® 

In order to further the apartheid principle of racial development 
in two separate spheres, Dr. Malan has announced that he wants “effective 
residential segregation.” This means abolition of mixed residential areas 
anywhere in the country, and the establishment of separate villages for 
Coloreds. The residential segregation of the former government, he says, 
only “scratched the surface.” The Nationalist government also opposes 
Europeans and non-Europeans mixing on equal terms at the universities. 
In industry, where it has sometimes happened that European women have 
worked under the supervision of non-Europeans, the government proposes 
a much more rigorous segregation policy. 

A ban on mixed marriages was introduced by the Nationalist govern- 
ment in the House of Assembly. Minister of the Interior Dr. T. E. Donges 
said that the bill was based on the desire of the population to maintain 
their “racial purity.” The bill did not prohibit mixed marriages, but it 
removed the provisions under which mixed marriages could be solemnized. 
Parties to such marriages after passage of the bill would not be guilty of 
an offense, but their marriage would be void. 

For the first time in Union history, the Nationalists have applied to 
Cape trains for segregation existing in other provinces. The Nationalist 
Minister of Transport, Paul Sauer, stated: 


It is a beginning and not the final scheme. Somewhere a start had to be made, 
and that is now done. . . . Experience showed that the best way of avoiding friction 
between the races was to keep them apart where possible and this... fis] a start.” 


The reaction of the Cape Coloreds to their new status under Nation- 
alist apartheid shows an overwhelming feeling of bitterness and hostility. 
There were demonstrations in September, 1948, at Cape Town station 


% “Cape People May Appeal to U.N. Against Segregation,’ Weekly Newsletter, No. 458 (September 13, 
1948), p. 8. 


16 The South African racial problem is not impervious to the currents of world opinion, however. The 
treatment of people of Indian origin in the Union has, since 1946, been an issue before the regular 
sessions of the Assembly of the United Nations. The Colored problem could conceivably transgress 
the boundaries of a purely domestic issue if world peace were seriously endangered, or in the event 
of other inescapable international consequences, though these eventualities are extremely unlikely. 
The Native problem, however, is characterized by factors oi greater scope, and a serious upheaval 
may well result in its becoming an international issue. 


7 “Apartheid on Cape Trains,”’ Weekly Newsletter, No. 445 (August 23, 1948), p. 7. 
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by non-Europeans who had entered coaches reserved for Europeans. The 
Coloreds are being confronted more and more with “For Europeans Only” 
signs. The customs and traditions that originated in the pre-Union days 
of the Cape, and which had been accepted by Europeans and non- Euro- 
peans alike, are today being replaced by Nationalist apartheid. This is 
being done under the pretense that the Coloreds will benefit immeasurably 
by the greater freedom they will have under segregation. In this manner 
they are supposed to reach or attain their fullest self-development in their 
own sphere. 

The full implication of this aspect of apartheid, however, cannot be 
understood until this same process is analyzed in relation to the Native pop- 
ulation. Actually in any over-all view of the situation in the Union today, 
the application of apartheid to the Coloreds is seen to be but a mere side 
show compared with the efforts of the Nationalists to apply apartheid 
to the Native population. The application of apartheid to Cape Coloreds, 
however, does not lose its significance because of this. If the Cape, the 
outpost of liberal racial thought and practice in the Union, could be 
stormed, and such a formidable obstacle to Nationalist designs for the 
Coloreds as the South Africa Act and its “entrenched clauses” could be 
circumvented, there would be much less chance of successful opposition 
to the program of apartheid in other areas. 

One faction of the Colored population, not living in the Cape 
Province, supports the prime minister’s apartheid policy. This weakens 
the position of the vast majority of Coloreds by preventing them from 
presenting a united Colored opposition. In addition, it gives the Nation- 
alists materials for propaganda, and is of comfort to them in their attempts 
to reorganize the social structure of the Union. Albertus Pop, the 
secretary of the Transvaal People’s Vigilance Council in Johannesburg 
declared that 


The Colored people have been neglected because they have allowed themselves to 
become the tool of Communism, the Indian and other South African races. We see in 
the skeleton of Dr. Malan’s policy the true beginning of a grand and glorious future for 
the Colored people, especially in the northern provinces.” 


Although the Coloreds are to have their political interests more 
closely aligned to those of the Native, apartheid theory does not conceive 
of the Coloreds participation in Native life, or of being receptive to 
Native Culture. 


18 “New Coloured Council Supports Prime Minister's Policy,’’ Weekly Newsletter, No. 464 (October 25, 
1948), p. 7. 
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THE Native PopuLaTION UNDER APARTHEID 


When a deputation of twelve Natives presented an address of loyalty 
to Dr. Malan at the Cape Nationalist party Congress on October 26, 1948, 
he said: 

I regard the Bantu not as strangers and not as a menace to the white people, but 
as our children for whose welfare we are responsible, and as an asset to the country. 
My Government has no intention of depriving you of your rights, or oppressing you. 
Nothing will be taken from you without giving you something better in its place. 

Your Reserves will remain intact and where necessary will be enlarged. Your lands 
will be restored and your young men and women trained to improved methods of culti- 
vation so that your Reserves will be capable of supporting a larger population. What you 
want is a rehabilitation of your own national life, and not competition and intermixture 
and equality with the white man in his particular part of the country.” 

This, in essence, is the heart of the apartheid program in relation to 
the Native population. The statement’s vague allusion to a better life for 
the Natives and the continued dominance of the white race has become 
both a potent political weapon and an attractive panacea for the all-time 
solution of the race problem. To those Europeans who unreservedly sup- 
port the doctrine, its logic and validity seem obvious: Merely keep the 
races separated into distinct civilizations. 

The assumption that the Native will be happiest when left “to 
develop along his own lines” includes the conviction that a great deal of 
the best in Native life is bound up with the tribal system. Such a con- 
cept, no doubt true in part, holds that the disintegration of tribal life results 
from contacts with European civilization, and that the tribal system is 
important to the stability of African society. Critics of apartheid point 
out, however, that African tribalism is conservative; it resists all change. 
The practices, superstitions, and lore of the tribal organization keep the 
Natives separated from even a basic knowledge of modern scientific pro- 
cesses by which they could benefit immeasurably. As such, African tribal- 
ism though largely requisite to good conduct on the part of many Natives, 


f the Native toward a 


is not necessarily synonymous with the progress o 
higher level of development. 

The Nationalists contend, however, that the Native can only progress 
and realize his highest capabilities as a member of tribal society. The 
Nationalist leaders are determined that tribalism shall be revitalized, and 


they have based their program for the Native upon six main points: 


1. Making the Reserves the national home of the Natives: 


2. Giving the Natives every opportunity and encouragement to retain their tribal 
affiliations; 

3. Retaining only those tribalized Natives in urban areas who are necessary to 
industrial development; 


4. Controlling the influx to the towns, and establishing labor bureaus to ensure 
that the Natives are employed to the best advantage of the country; 





19 ‘Prime Minister Addresses Natives,’’ Weekly Newsletter, No. 465 (November 1, 1948), p. 7. 
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5. Separating the Cape Coloreds and Natives so each can develop independently; 
and 


6. Making employers responsible to some extent for housing their Native employees 

in towns.” 

The first point is fundamental in the Nationalist program, for upon 
its success lies the future of many other aspects of apartheid. Its accom- 
plishment will also be one of the most difficult of the many tasks already 
facing the government. The movement of Natives from Native Reserves 
to the European urban areas during the past twenty-five years has, within 
the last decade, assumed formidable proportions. It has led some critics of 
Nationalist policies to say that the movement cannot now be stopped 
and that it is the natural consequence of the impact of European civiliza- 
tion upon a vast population which is just awakening to the inadequacies 
of its own civilization. They point out that, exclusive of migratory labor 
from territory outside the Union, more than 50 per cent of the Union 
Natives are established in European areas. It is in the realization of the 
magnitude of this migration that the greatest problem in the Nationalist 
program can be fully understood. Nevertheless, the Malan government 
conceives of the establishment of an independent and economically self- 
sufficient Native nation. Opponents characterize it as an unattainable goal. 

It should be noted that as the Natives are headed back to the Reserves 
under the Nationalist program, they will lose their representation in the 
House of Assembly. The reasoning that would justify this loss is similar 
to that used in arguing other programs for the non-Europeans. Dr. Malan, 
after stating that it is the Nationalists’ intention to take away Native rep- 
resentation in the Assembly adds: “Then we can give them something else 
and we believe it will be something better.” *" 

The Cape Natives at the present time are represented in the House 
of Assembly by the same sort of communal representation by Europeans 
as the Coloreds are promised in place of their Cape franchise.** In lieu 
of their present communal representation in the Assembly, the Cape 
Natives are to be allowed to retain representation now allotted to all 
Union Natives in the Senate. These senators, elected indirectly by the 
Natives, will not be allowed, as they are at present, to vote on (1) matters 
of confidence or no confidence in the government, (2) a declaration of 
war, or (3) matters affecting a change of the political rights of the non- 
Europeans whose interests they are to represent. 
cad “Minas Outlines Government Non-European Policy,”” Weekly Newsletter, No. 458 (September 13, 

» Pp. fd. 


21 “Proposed Abolition of Native Representation,’” Weekly Newsletter, No. 445 (August 23, 1948), p. 7. 


22 Prior to 1936, the Cape Natives enjoyed the franchise along with the Coloreds and Europeans. In 1930, 
however, the “entrenched clauses’’ relating to alteration of electoral privileges were made inoperative 
in the case of Union Natives. A measure passed by the requisite joint sitting of both Houses by 
the two-thirds majority stipulated in the South Africa Act, removed the Cape Natives from the 
common roll, and substituted communal representation with three European members in the Assem- 
bly and four in the Senate directly elected by the Natives themselves. 
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Since the Union Senate plays only a secondary role in legislation, 
and when in controversy with the House must ultimately bow to it, this 
“something better” of which Dr. Malan speaks is rather “something less.” 

Another and not less significant part of the program is the establish- 
ment of the Reserves as the “homeland” of the Natives. This is the reality 
of the land situation: The amount of land available for African use is 
generally conceded to be grossly inadequate; there were in 1936 almost 
eight times as many rural Africans as rural Europeans, but they occupied 
only 7 per cent of the land. In addition to being overcrowded already, 
the Reserves are neglected and even the best are deteriorating. As a result 
of these considerations, the late General Jan C. Smuts, former leader: of 
the United party, declared: 

The policy of separating and congregating our Native population as a whole in 
our Native Reserves is a policy which is impossible to carry out in this country. If that 
is the policy which is meant by apartheid then I have no hesitation in saying it is an 
impossible policy and it is a dishonest policy because it is impossible to carry out.” 

The Nationalist government has announced a program of purchasing 
more land for the Natives. The intended goal of the government is 17 
million morgen.?* This represents the total amount of land which is to 
comprise the Reserve areas. Recent figures reveal that 13% million 
morgen, comprising 10 per cent of all land in the Union, is now avail- 
able for Native use. The intended increase, therefore, will be approxi- 
mately 3% million morgen. This would still leave only 13 per cent of 
the total land area in the Union for a rural African population conceived 
under apartheid to be nearly twice the present African rural population. 
Only one conclusion can be drawn from the figures presented: The move- 
ment of the Native population back to the Reserves would produce a 
situation infinitely worse than the present Native land shortage. It is 
difficult, however, to see what factors can be changed in order to stem the 
flow of Natives to the urban areas and to reverse its direction. Force could 
no doubt be used, but this would merely produce a dangerous social in- 
stability. If the Natives are to go back to the Reserves in the large numbers 
desired, the Nationalists will have to make the Reserves more attractive 
to them than ever before. 

The Nationalists plan to institute the tribal separation of Natives on 
the Reserves. A map of the Native areas reveals that the Reserves are not 
contiguous, but are scattered in many separate areas, some large and others 
very small. There would be a geographical isolation, as well as tribal 
separation, among the various sections of the Native population. Apartheid, 


23*Proposed Abolition of Native Representation,”’ Weekly Newsletter, No. 445 (August 23, 1948), p. 7. 


24 A morgen is equal to 2.1 acres. 
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in spite of allegations to the contrary, seems to be a plan for dividing 
the Native people and keeping them divided. Nationalist allusions to the 
glories of the Natives’ “national life” thus have little meaning. 

If history is a criterion, returning the vast numbers of urbanized 
Natives to the tribal organization will set a low limit on their develop- 
ment since their tribal life is not that of a highly developed people. 
Nationalist apartheid will serve to keep the Native oriented to a village 
level. The widespread scepticism directed towards the apartheid program, 
is in many respects, not unwarranted. Adequate inducement of some sort 
must be offered to the Native if he is to return voluntarily to the Reserves, 
and remain there. 

The third major point in Nationalist Native policy is to retain only 
those tribalized Natives in urban areas who are necessary to industrial 
development. Dr. Malan is, of course, well aware of the dependence of 
the Union’s economy upon an available labor supply. South Africa’s 
wealth depends not only on its natural resources, but also on a cheap, 
available Native labor supply to develop its agriculture, mines, and 
industry. The difficulty arises, however, in maintaining a large enough 
labor supply in the industrialized urban areas while at the same time 
returning the Natives to the Reserves. 

The system of migratory labor has been used in the Union for some 
time. If such migratory labor were increased, under careful control, a 
large number of Union Natives could be sent back to the Reserves with 
little or no loss in the productivity of the total Native labor force. 
As in the past, the Union government will obtain the migratory labor 
by mutual argreements with other countries. The early-contract basis 
of such migratory labor, as now in use, would provide the Nationalists 
with the means of preventing a large permanent Native population in the 
industrial-mining-urban areas. A mobile labor force could more easily be 
reduced or increased in each area according to the demands of the labor 
market at the time. With the approach of periods of slack employment, 
the migrants would be sent back to their own lands. This would prevent 
a large unemployed Native population from becoming permanently estab- 
lished in the urban areas when their presence was no longer needed. 

The Group Areas Bill, passed by the Union Parliament in 1950, is 
described by Dr. T. E. Donges, Minister of the Interior, as “positive apart- 
heid.” Its main principle is to provide for the establishment of separate 
areas for the different racial groups in the Union. Its provisions do not 
demarcate the various areas; they merely create the necessary machinery 
for doing so over a period of years. It is not only the Afrikaner-Nationalists 
who endorse the Native policy; some British South Africans, many of them 
of established reputation in politics and other fields, have endorsed it, also. 
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THE INDIAN PoPULATION UNDER APARTHEID 


It is in relation to the Indians in the Union that the apartheid pro- 
gram differs least from the objectives of the other political parties. It is 
difficult to separate the Nationalist conception of the status of the Indians 
from that of a large segment of the European population which does not 
align itself with the Nationalist party on other issues. Nevertheless, it is 
the Nationalist government today, as the one in power, which is meeting 
a steadily rising opposition to its Indian program from other nations. 

Though there are some Malays and Chinese in the Union, most of 
the Asiatics are Indians. There are two aspects of Asiatic policy. The first 
is the ultimate objective of the Nationalist government to reduce the 
Indian population to the minimum; the second is the role of the Indians 
until such time as they are so reduced by repatriation. While the repatria- 
tion process is taking place, the Indians are to be placed under an apart- 
heid program which is more restrictive than their status under the former 
government. The Nationalist goal—the irreducible minimum—is vague; 
just what constitutes this minimum is a matter of conjecture because the 
government does not specifically state what that number is to be. Since 
the government does not regard the Indian as an indigenous portion of 
the population and seeks to repatriate as many as possible, the goal is no 
doubt the complete exclusion of the Union’s entire Indian community. 

At the present time, the Nationalists are using two approaches to 
implement the repatriation of the Indians. The first is to encourage as 
many Indians as possible to leave the Union by means of inducements 
by the government. The second, is to reduce the social, political, and 
economic status of the Indian population to the point where Indians will 
literally be forced to accept repatriation or remain under apartheid on 
a level somewhat between that of the Colored and Native populations. 
Even if considerable portions of the Indians remain in the Union, under 
the latter, they will offer no threat to white political and economic 
supremacy. Some of the devices used are the reduction of representation 
in Parliament, more restrictive land provisions, ex post facto laws, and 
abolishment of social security benefits. 

The Durban riots of 1949 present another facet in the Union’s racial 
tension. Bands of Natives stormed and burned Indian property. The 
casualties were listed as 142 killed and 1,087 injured. The significance of 
the riots served notice on the Indians that they are caught between the 
apartheid policies of the government, on one hand, and millions of uneasy 
Natives, on the other. This may be a sign that the Native struggle for 
self-expression which is being frustrated by the government’s apartheid 
policies is being redirected against the Indian community. The Natives 
constitute a tremendous force which could conceivably be unleashed 
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against the small Indian minority. With all other avenues of expression 
being closed to the Native, the Durban riots may be a forerunner of things 
to come. This would cause extreme uneasiness not only throughout Africa 
but in other nations which have racial problems. It would also prevent the 
Indians from joining with the Natives and Coloreds for a common non- 
European front against the apartheid policies of the Nationalists. 


CONCLUSION 


Though 1948 marks a new era in South African politics, the historical 
foundation for the philosophy underlying apartheid should not be under- 
estimated. The racial policy of the Nationalist party is founded upon the 
unique Christian theology which the Dutch Reformed Church expounds, 
and gives the racial inequality an avowed doctrine of public policy with 
a moral justification. Apartheid theory, therefore, though antiliberal, does 
not lack a so-called “religious morality.” This is an aspect which is 
seldom brought to light. 

The assertion that apartheid theory has no logical structure must be 
qualified. On the Nationalist assumptions that the non-Europeans can 
develop only at the expense of the European community, and that the 
non-white races present a threat to the continued survival of the white 
race, the Nationalist program is logical. Its conclusion, the avowed con- 
firmation and reinforcement of white race dominance, is the logical out- 
come of such assumptions. 

The basic hypothesis upon which the theory rests, however, is not 
acceptable to many persons who regard the uplifting of the non-European 
races as not necessarily incompatible with the interests of the Europeans. 
For them, the doctrine is one of oppression, and only increases the dangers 
already facing the European minority. They believe the philosophy of 
apartheid to be the coup de grace to liberal thought in the Union, and 
they stress the difficulties inherent in the Nationalists’ reactionary program 
for a differing social organization. 

The rise of the Nationalist party to power in 1948 has given renewed 
vigor to the forces of bigotry and fear which carry on their nefarious 
activities in the name of the Afrikanervolk. To persons who have viewed 
with apprehension the “pigmentocracy” already existing in the Union, the 
evolution of apartheid from political theory to the beginning of implemen- 
tation is the most significant and disheartening movement in contemporary 
South African politics. 
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HE EIGHTY-FIRST CONGRESS convened following an election 

which swept the Republicans out of power in both the House and 

Senate. President Truman, contrary to nearly all predictions, in- 
cluding those by pollsters, had been re-elected by a large majority of the 
electoral vote. In making his State of the Union address to Congress 
assembled in joint session on January 5, 1949, the President very confi- 
dently stated that “the recent election shows that the American people 
are in favor of this kind of society and want to go on improving it [a 
democratic foundation and that wealth should be created for the benefit 
of all].”? 

The message reviewed in an abstract way, partly in the negative, the 
economic state of the Union, and presented for congressional consideration 
a domestic program in which “every American has a chance to obtain 
his fair share of our increasing abundance,” including the improvement 
of our social welfare; and the enactment of civil rights proposals. It stated 
that “our domestic programs are the foundation of our foreign policy,” 
and that “the heart of our foreign policy is peace.” There was no mentuon 
of war or of an international crisis. This picture, however, had changed 
almost completely by the time the Second Session was convened, and 
certainly by the middle of the session. The military needs had increased 7 
so rapidly by the beginning of 1950 that the regular budget estimates for 
the military, presented to the Second Session, were delayed for a few 
weeks; and even then, additional budget estimates had to be sent to 
Congress in the latter part of the year in the amount of $19,925,666,938. ; 
A Second Supplemental Appropriation Bill for 1951 (H.R. 9920), based 
on these estimates, which was not reported to the House until Décember 
15, 1950, had to be enacted, involving appropriations of almost $20,000,- 
000,000. Nearly all of these moneys were for defense purposes. The 
President’s State of the Union message to the Second Session emphasized 
peace and the international picture; and while it restated his domestic 
program, that had really become secondary. 











1 The insert in brackets is from the preceding paragraph of this message and defines “‘this kind of society” 
which the President mentions. See 81 Cong. Rec. 66 (1949). 
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ORGANIZATION 


The Eighty-first Congress convened with a party division in the Senate 
of 54 Democrats and 42 Republicans, as compared to 51 Republicans and 
45 Democrats in the Eightieth; likewise in the House, the division was 
263 Democrats, 171 Republicans, and 1 American Labor, as compared 
to 246 Republicans, 188 Democrats, and 1 American Labor. 

The party division for the Second Session was left practically un- 
changed. The only change in committee chairmen in the Senate during 
the Congress was that of the Committee on the District of Columbia; 
Senator J. Howard McGrath resigned his Senate seat to become Attorney 
General; and Senator Neely, of West Virginia, became the new chairman 
of that committee. In the House, the only changes during the two years 
resulted from deaths of the former chairmen.” 

Thus, the political control of both houses changed from that of the 
Eightieth Congress, requiring a re-examination of all committee assign- 
ments and selection of chairmen; but on January 10, 1949, seven days 
after the new Congress convened, the Senate had approved its Democratic 
and Republican slates for all standing committee assignments, and the 
House took this action on January 18, fifteen days after the session began." 

In the Senate, Senator Vandenberg was critical of the new party 
division on the Foreign Relations Committee. In the Eightieth Congress 
that division had been 7 Republicans and 6 Democrats; in the Eighty- 
first it was changed to 8 Democrats and 6 Republicans. The Senator felt 
that this action was not in keeping with the so-called bipartisan foreign 
policy which he had followed.‘ 

The leadership around which each party set up its organization for 
operation of the legislative machine is shown in Table I. The leadership 
slate had been determined by the opening day of the Eighty-first Congress, 
and remained unchanged throughout both sessions. 

2 Rep. Kee of West Virginia became chairman of Foreign Affairs at death of Rep. Bloom of New York; 

Rep. Barden of North Carolina became chairman of Education and Labor at death of Rep. 

Lesinski of Michigan; Rep. Hart of New Jersey became chairman of Merchant Marine and Fisheries 


at death of Rep. Bland of Virginia; and Rep. Peterson of Florida replaced Rep. Somers of New 
York as chairman of Public Lands. 


3 See 81 Cong. Rec. 109-110, 484-485 (1949). 


*Senator Vandenberg, in addressing the Senate, stated in part: “I do not question the right of my 
friends across the aisle to apply their percentage of membership, as they see fit, to any committee 
in the Senate. They had to make a voluntary choice as between committees in selecting those to 
which the more drastic penalty of curtailed minority membership should be applied, the penalty 
of reducing the minority membership to five members. I merely wish to express my profound regret 
that in the exercise of that discretion and in the operation of that purely voluntary will they chose 
the Committee on Foreign Relations as one of those upon which the minority side of the com- 
mittee should be reduced to the maximum possible.’’ He continued: “I shall never cease to be 
proud of the fact—I hope some day a record of equal unpartisan values can be made—I shall never 
cease to be proud of the fact that upon 47 critical occasions in the Eightieth Congress, which in 
this aspect was not the worst Congress in history, the President of the United States to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, but was the best Congress in history, this committee voted 13 to 0 in 
behalf of the national welfare. Thus we denied any possibility that any alien enemy might think 
they could divide and conquer us.’’ Senator Barkley, still floor leader, replied: ‘‘Mr. President, 
I regret the necessity in this first real session of the Senate to indulge in anything that might even 
seem to be a controversy over the assignment of Members of the Senate to committees. The 
situation which we confronted in determining in the first place how many committees should have 

a ratio of 8 to 5, and how many should have a ratio of 7 to 6, was one that presented difficulties.” 

81 Cong. Rec. 53 (1949). 
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TABLE | 
: DEMOCRAT REPUBLICAN 
OFFICE aca manage : ; , 
SENATE HOUSE SENATE HOUSE 
Speaker and President McKellar Rayburn 
pro tempore (Tenn.) (Texas) 
Floor Leaders Lucas McCormack Wherry Martin 
(Tll.) (Mass.) (Nebr.) (Mass.) 
Whips Myers Priest Saltonstall Arends 
(Penn.) (Tenn.) ( Mass.) (Tll.) 
Chairmen of Hayden Sabath 
Rules Committees (Ariz.) (Tll.) 
Chairmen of Lucas Walter Millikin Woodruff 
Caucauses (Ill.) (Penn.) (Colo.) (Mich.) 
Steering or Policy Lucas Murdock Taft Martin 
Committee Chairmen (Ill.) (Ariz.) (Ohio) (Mass.) 
Chairmen of Committees Lucas Doughton Butler Martin 
on Committees (IIl.) (N.C.) (Nebr.) (Mass. ) 
PROCEDURE 


Volume of Business: There were two sessions of the Eighty-first Con- 
gress. The first ran from January 3 through October 19, 1949, with the 
House sitting 165 days and the Senate, 186.5 The Second Session ran from 
January 3, 1950 through January 2, 1951, with the House sitting 180 days 
and the Senate, 203.6 Both houses stood in recess over election from 
September 23 until November 27, 1950. The business transacted during 
both sessions is summarized in Table II. 

Of the 1,201 measures passed by the Senate in the First Session, 959 7 
were disposed of under the calls of the Calendar for the passage of “un- 
objected to bills.” Over 150 of the other 242 passed during the Session, 
were called up out of order under unanimous consent procedure and 
passed after little or no discussion. Of the 1,497 measures passed in the 
Second Session, 1,225* of them were disposed of under the calls of the 
Calendar. About 200 of the other 272 passed during the session, were 


5 The House was actually in session 70+ hours and the Senate, 1,144. The House took a spring vacation 
from April 14 to April 25. 


* The House was actually in session 796 hours and the Senate, 1,265. The House took a spring vacation 
from April 6 through April 18; and in the fall, after it concluded most of its work for the session, 
held a series of sittings twice a week without transacting business. 
had been planned, but the Senate refused to approve the 
adjournment. (See H. Con. Res. 193.) 


A recess for two or three weeks 
concurrent resolution for such an 


* Of the 959 bills passed on calls of Calendar, 491 of them were private. Under this procedure 147 bills 
were passed in a single day. 


* Of the 1,225 bills passed on calls of Calendar, 824 of them were private. In the Second Session the 
Calendar was called 10 times, and 267 bills were passed in a single day or one call. 
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TaBLe II 
7 SENATE HOUSE TOTAI 
Public Bills enacted into law . 
EE ee Sere eee ene Nr eee 145 295 440 
(Second Session) ....... IT ee Nee ae tera 185 296 481 
Private Bills enacted into law 
I NN cs cacchacstsililesniablcanelaaaenlenicibabn , 75 278 353 
S| en Se ee i 279 471 750 
Congressional Record: 
Pages of Proceedings 
(First Session) .........- ii licence 9,180 6,206 15,380 
EGS Oe See 10,088 7,230 17,318 
Pages of Appendix 
I a ca le ae talaliaeiea tical 7,180 
(Second Session) ... 8,492 
Measures passed* 
Fee! cst slice datainbes thes ihaiinisanda 1,201 1,362 
(Second Session) ...............--.- Seis selgnpenabaieei es 1,497 1,704 
Measures reported* 
ee ae ne ee eee rem ‘ 1,330 1,358 
SI sic csaiionesicsateasaaiastanmsbibaanaiiaitidsiat ; 1,626 1,566 
Measures left on calendars* 
ERE EE ene ene en eee : 84 78 
(Second Session) ...............--- cilcuiedtiénaneniall iasucaidetite 148 136 
Bills and resolutions introduced* 
(First Session) ............... Rey. ee eee 3,160 7,467 10,627 
ena are = 1,815 4,228 6,043 


* Measures include H.R., H.J.Res., H.Con.Res., H.Res., S., S.J.Res., S.Con.Res., and S.Res. 


called up under unanimous consent procedure, and passed after little or 
no debate. Debate was devoted to 67 measures in the First Session and 79 
in the Second Session as set forth in Table IIL. 

The House passed 1,362 measures in the First Session, of which 
approximately 900 were disposed of under special expeditious procedures 
of the House.® Many of the other 462 were called up under unanimous 
consent, and passed with little or no debate. '° The debate of legislation 
during the session was devoted to 120 propositions, as shown in Table III. 
During the Second Session, 1,704 measures were passed of which nearly 


® Under calls of the Consent Calendar, 327 were passed without objection; 494 were passed on calls of 
Private Calendar without objection; 35 District of Columbia bills were passed on District of 
Columbia Day; 35 were passed under Suspension of Rules; and 2 under the 21-day Rule (H.R 
3199, Poll Tax, and H.R. 5472, Rivers and Harbors Bill). 


” This number includes the special rules adopted, which were reported by the Rules Committee 
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1,200 were handled under special, expeditious procedures.'' Many of the 
other 500 were called up and disposed of without opposition.’? As shown 
in the same table, the debate of legislation during the session was devoted 
to 142 measures. 

The resolution to amend the Senate Cloture Rule (S. Res. 15) was the 
longest debated issue by the Senate during the First Session; it occupied 
the Senate for 15 days, with debate involving 513 printed pages of the 
Congressional Record. In the House, the Housing Act of 1949 (H.R. 
4009) held that distinction, being debated primarily on 7 different days 
and involving 259 printed pages of the Record. The most discussed 
measure by both Houses was the Economic Cooperation Act of 1949 
which involved the Senate for 14 days and the House for 3 days, and took 
up 590 printed pages of proceedings. 

During the Second Session, the Omnibus Appropriation Bill (H.R. 
7786), carrying funds for all branches of the Government for the fiscal 
year 1951, held the distinction of being the most discussed measure in 
either house. This bill occupied the Senate for 19 days, and the proceed- 
ings totaled 478 printed pages of the Record; this bill was the primary 
subject of consideration by the House for 23 days, with the debate 
involving 632 printed pages. This record was not approached by any 
other bill. 

It is interesting to note that one of the objectives of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946 was to decrease, if not eliminate, private bills 
and private laws; but the Eighty-first Congress enacted a total of 1,103 
private laws, the greatest number enacted by any single Congress since 
the Fifty-ninth (1905-1907). 

In Table III the tabulations represent only the controversial measures 
before the Eighty-first Congress, as compared with similar measures before 
the preceding Congress. The other bills, greater in number, might or 
might not have caused their respective standing committees trouble; but 
when they were brought before the legislative chambers for disposition, 
they were passed without any real debate or controversy.'* Of the 6,206 
pages of the Congressional Record devoted to the House proceedings of 
the First Session and the 7,230 of the Second Session, a total of only 7,254 
pages (3,432 and 3,822, respectively) for the two sessions were utilized 
for lengthy debates of legislative measures. The other 6,182 pages for both 


11 Two hundred fifty-six on calls of Consent Calendar, 870 on calls of Private Calendar, 9 under Suspen- 
sion of Rules, 32 on D.C. Calendar days, 14 under Calendar Wednesday Procedure, and 5 under 
21-day Rule (H.J.Res. 334, U.S. participation in International Organizations; H.R. 331 and H.R. 49, 
Alaska and Hawaiian statehood bills; H.R. 4846, National Science Foundation; and H.R. 5965, 
Veterans’ Hospital Bill). 

12 This number includes the special rules. 


13 Bills listed in the House under the 21-day Rule, Calendar Wednesday, Suspension of Rules, and District 
of Columbia business, do not necessarily fall into the noncontroversial category. The few brought 
up under the 21-day Rule certainly were controversial. 
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Taste III 
80TH CONGRESS: BILLS DEBATED 8ist CONGRESS: BILLS DEBATED 

Pages of First Session Second Session First Session Second Session 

ihe g 1947 1948 1949 1950 
House Senate House Senate House Senate House Senate 
3- 5 15 11 12 12 19 a 17 12 
5- 10 26 14 24 5 26 14 37 16 
10- 15 16 4 14 16 15 8 22 6 
15- 20 13 8 8 5 12 0 2 4 
20- 25 4 6 8 3 7 2 6 2 
25- 30 5 4 4 3 4 5 8 ] 
30- 35 3 1 4 3 5 4 4 5 
35- 40 4 5 4 4 3 0 6 2 
40- 45 2 3 2 l 5 z ] 3 
45- 50 3 1 5 | 4 I 2 2 
50- 60 3 1 3 4 4 l 2 6 
60- 70 3 3 3 l 5 0 3 l 
70- 80 2 0 1 0 0 1 3 1 
80- 90 1 0 1 3 3 3 l 2 
90-100 0 0 1 2 2 1 1 ] 
100-125 3 1 1 0 4 5 1 3 
125-150 1 5 2 2 0 1 0 2 
150-175 2 2 0 2 0 4 1 1 
175-200 ] 0 0 0 0 ] ] 2 
200-300 1 1 1 C 2 2 l 3 
300-400 0 0 0 2 l 0 2 
400-500 0 0 0 1 ] 0 2 
500-600 0 | 0 0 0 ] 0 0 
600-700 0 0 0 0 0 0 | 0 
Totals 108 1 98 70 120 67 142 79 


} mJ 


* Debates occupying fewer than 3 pages have not been included. 


sessions'! were consumed by speeches and miscellaneous remarks, the text 
of bills and amendments, brief comments, and the like. Similarly for the 
Senate, of the 9,180 pages devoted to the Senate proceedings of the First 
Session and the 10,088 pages of the Record of the Second, only 9,520 
(4,553 and 4,967, respectively) for the two sessions were utilized for 
lengthy debate of pending legislation. The other 9,748 pages for both 
sessions'® were used for such purposes as those just mentioned. 





14 This figure represents 2,774 pages for the First Session, and 3,408 for the Second. 


18 This figure represents 4,627 pages for the First Session, and 5,121 for the Second. 
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SENATE PROCEDURE 


The procedure was not too different from that of the previous Con- 
gress. In both Congresses, more bills were passed in the Second than in 
the First sessions; and the margin of difference, percentage-wise, was about 
the same. The Senate of the Eighty-first Congress passed more measures 
during each session than that of the Eightieth. Likewise, the number of 
days and the time in session were greater; the Second Session of the Eighty- 
first Congress was almost double that of the Eightieth—203 days as com- 
pared to 114, and 1,265 hours as compared to 653. The activity of both 
sessions was exceedingly heavy.'® 

One of the most protracted debates of either session was on the 
resolution to amend the cloture rule (S.Res. 15). This issue was called up 
on February 28, 1949, and continued through March 17—a total of 15 
days. The Southern Senators felt that they had much at stake on this 
issue. When the debate began no one could anticipate the outcome. The 
Southerners were ready to filibuster indefinitely the “motion to bring up 
the resolution.” The proponents were just as determined to get a vote 
on the resolution’s adoption, and thereby make it easier to invoke the 
cloture rule on any motion or legislative proposal. A petition was filed 
on March 10 to invoke the cloture rule on motion to consider S.Res. 15. 
Senator Russell made a point of order to the effect that the rule was not 
applicable to questions of consideration. The point of order was overruled, 
but an appeal was taken from the decision of the chair. On March 11, 
by vote of 41 yeas to 46 nays, the Senate overruled the chair, after reject- 
ing by 41 to 46 a motion to table the appeal. Senator Russell, having 
become the leader for the Southern Senators, knew that the change of 
a few votes could defeat his position; and therefore, while he had a 
majority vote for the above action, was unwilling to stop short of a final 
decision. The majority leader, Senator Lucas, was then ready to withdraw 
his motion; but Senator Russell would not concede to the request, since 
he could get no absolute assurance that the motion would not be brought 
up again during that Congress. The Southerners suddenly found them- 
selves in a good stalling position: there were several proposals awaiting the 
Senate’s attention on which great differences of opinion existed. Senator 


% In the First Session, of the 1,201 measures passed by the Senate, 406 were Senate bills, 563 House bills, 
25 Senate Joint resolutions, 41 House Joint resolutions, 36 Senate Concurrent resolutions, 21 House 
Concurrent resolutions and 109 Senate resolutions. During that session, 3,160 bills and resolutions 
were introduced in the Senate, of which 2,765 were Senate bills, 137 Senate Joint resolutions, 
67 Senate Concurrent resolutions, and 191 Senate resolutions. Senate Committees made 1,203 reports. 

In the Second Session, of the 1,497 measures passed by the Senate, 507 were Seiate bills, 767 
House bills, 20 Senate Joint resolutions, 33 House Joint resolutions, 25 Senate Concurrent resolu- 
tions, 24 House Concurrent resolutions, and 121 Senate resolutions. During that session, 1,815 bills 
and resolutions were introduced in the Senate, of which 510 were Senate bills, 74 Senate Joint 
resolutions, 41 Senate Concurrent resolutions, and 190 Senate resolutions. Senate Committees made 
1,498 reports. 
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Lucas, in the face of this situation, concluded to let the debate run for a 
few days, and make a second attempt to invoke the cloture rule, perhaps 
with better results. In the meantime, Senator Russell and others 
maneuvered to reach an agreement on which a majority vote could be 
obtained. Before Senator Lucas was ready for his second attempt at invok- 
ing the rule, it was stated that 54 senators had given their signature to 
the compromise. At this stage, the majority leader had lost control in 
dealing with this issue. He could not get enough votes to adjourn, and 
thereby displace the motion; nor could he recess except with the consent 
of Senator Russell and of Senator Wherry, the minority leader. Finally, 
on March 15, the motion to bring up the resolution was adopted by a 
vote of 78 to 0. The resolution was then considered and, on March 17, 
adopted, after a substitute amendment for the language of the introduced 
resolution had been agreed to. As approved, the rule was amended to 
extend '? the application of the cloture rule to include any measure, 
motion, or other matter pending before the Senate, but to invoke the 
rule would require a two-thirds constitutional majority of the Senators 
(64). It could not be applied to motions or resolutions proposing to change 
the rules of the Senate (under Rule VIII unlimited debate would be in 
order on motions to take up proposed amendments to the rules), but 
would apply if made unfinished business. 

On April 28, 1949, the Senate took the unusual action of recommit- 
ting a general appropriation bill. On that date, by a vote of 44 to 37, the 
Senate ordered H.R. 3333, Labor-Federal Security Appropriations Bill, 
sent back to the Appropriations Committee with instructions that the bill 
be reported back with reductions in the bill equivalent to five per cent 
of the total. 

On various occasions, complaint was heard against poor attendance 
in the Senate. On a few occasions during the two years, the Sergeant-at- 
Arms was instructed to get senators in attendance, or instructed to arrest 
senators and bring them to the bar. Poor attendance is quite a problem 
confronting the leadership of both houses: it is tied in with attendance 
at committee meetings, which are often held when their respective cham- 
bers are in session. Likewise, the sessions are usually held daily and for 
long periods of time, and the members of both houses have many duties 
to perform, including speaking engagements, responsibility to their respec- 
tive constituencies, appointments with callers, keeping contact with ad- 
ministrative agencies, and the like. 

% On February 7, 1949, by vote of 31 to 56, the Senate refused to adopt S.Res. 47, to discharge the 


Committee on Rules and Administration from further consideration of S.Res. 15, to amend the 
-loture rule 
r " 
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Section 4 of Rule XIX, dealing with ore senator calling another to 
order, was brought into play several times. The rule provides: 
If any Senator, in speaking or otherwise, transgress the rules of the Senate, the Presiding 
Officer shall, or any Senator may, call him to order; and when a Senator shall be re 
to order he shall sit down, and not proceed without leave of the Senate, which, 


granted, shall be upon motion that he be allowed to proceed in order, which motion 
shall be determined without debate. 


When a senator is so called to order, the practice leaves no 
recourse to the senator speaking except to sit down. There is no weighing 
of the merits of the case: the senator is seated and must await for some 
other senator to request that he be permitted to proceed in order.'® Pro- 
posed amendments to the rule were referred to Committee on Rules and 
Administration, but no action on the matter has been taken. 


Housr PRocEDURE 


The House, like the Senate, passed more bills and resolutions in each 
session of the Eighty-first Congress than in each of the Eightieth. Of 
course, not all bills passed by each house ever became law; and the legis- 
lation enacted in one Congress was not necessarily of any more importance 
or any more far reaching than that in the other. The fact is, there were 
906 public laws enacted in the Eightieth Congress and 921 in the Eighty- 
first; there were 458 private bills enacted in the Eightieth and 1,103 in the 
Eighty-first. The House actually passed 1,362 measures in the First Session 
and 1,704 in the Second Session of the Eighty-first Congress, but the total 
activity was even greater.’® Besides, nine-tenths of the bills passed in each 
session were disposed of under expeditious procedures, primarily under 
unanimous consent or without objection. The “real” debate of legislation 
was devoted to 120 measures in the First Session, and 142 in the Second. 
Many of these bills were handled under special rules reported by the 
Rules Committee. 

During the First Session of the Eighty-first Congress the Rules Com- 


mittee reported 89 special rules?® for the consideration of the same number 


" For precedents, see Senate proceedings for May 3 and May 17, 1950, and comments by Senator Lucas 
at pp. 6678-6682 of Second Session; see also p. 2956. 


1% During the First Session, of the 1,362 measures passed by the House, 826 were House bills, 214 Senate 
bills, 49 House Joint resolutions, 16 Senate Joint resolutions, 24 House Concurrent resolutions, 
19 Senate Concurrent resolutions, and 214 simple House resolutions. During the session, 7,467 bills 
and resolutions were introduced in the House, of which 6,532 were House bills, 382 House Joint 
resolutions, 149 House Concurrent resolutions, and 404 House resolutions. House Committees made 
1,468 reports. 

uring the Second Session, of the 1,704 measures passed by the House, 861 were House bills, 
466 Senate bills, 33 House Joint resolutions, 17 Senate Joint resolutions, 26 House Concurrent reso- 
lutions, 36 Senate Concurrent resolutions, and 267 simple _— resolutions. During the Session, 
4,228 bills and resolutions were introduced in the House, of which 3,412 were House bills, 176 House 
Joint resolutions, 149 House Concurrent resolutions and 491 House resolutions. House Committees 
made 1,786 reports. 


2°In addition to the 89, the House adopted two other special rules which the committee had not seen 
fit to report, under the 21-day Rule (H.Res. 276 and 302). 
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of bills, of which 147! were not called up with a view toward consideration 
of a bill. The House adopted 75 of these, in effect ignoring certain of its 
regular procedures in each instance by simple resolution setting up a 
special order of business (the immediate consideration of some particular 
bill and/or special handling of it). An analysis of these rules shows that 
of the 75 adopted, all but 4 provided for the immediate consideration of 
particular bills; 58 were open rules merely giving otherwise unprivileged 
business the right of way for a hearing. Only 13 could be classed as closed 
rules, of which 11 merely provided for consideration of bills, and waived 
points of order against them.?? All but 4 specified a maximum time for 
general debate?* (to be divided equally between opponents and proponents 
of a particular bill). Sixty-nine rules provided for the reading of bills under 
the five-minute rule for amendment, after which “the committee shall rise 
and report the same to the House, such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and the previous question shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit.” 

In the Second Session, 91 *4 such resolutions were reported, of which 
10 2° were not called up with a view toward consideration of a bill. The 
House adopted 79 of these, while two others reported in the First Session 
were also adopted, and two were defeated.*® An analysis shows that of 
the 81 adopted, all but 3 provided for the immediate consideration of an 
equal number of bills or resolutions; 63 were open rules; only 11 could be 
classed as closed rules; and 3 were solely for waiving points of order 
against an equal number of appropriation bills.27 All but 7 ** specified a 
maximum time for general debate of a bill, and 72 provided for reading 
the bills under the 5-minute rule for amendment. ® 


21 Of these, 2 were acted on in the Second Session; 8 were called up and laid on table after the bills 
for which they provided consideration were called up and passed under other procedures, primarily 
by unanimous consent; and 4 were left on calendar to die. 


22. One was merely to waive points of order against an appropriation bill, 2 called up bills from Speaker's 
table with Senate amendments and agreed to them, and | called up a bill from Speaker's table 
to send it to conference. 


23 Thirty-seven provided for one hour of general debate, 19 for two hours, 7 for 3 hours, 2 for 4 hours, 
1 for 5 hours, 2 for 8 hours, 2 for 6 hours, and 1 for 4 duys. 


%4In addition to the 91, the House adopted 7 other special rules which the committee had not seen fit 
to report, under Discharge procedure and the 21-day Rule (H.Res. 217, 218, 321, 348, 350, 419, 
and 667). 


25 Of the 10, 6 were called up and tabled after the bills for which they provided consideration were 
called up and passed under other procedures; and 4 were left om calendar to die. 

26H.Res. 818 and H.Res. 716. 

*7 Three others called up bi''. from Speaker's table with Senate amendments and sent them to conference, 
and one called up a bill from Speaker’s table with Senate amendments and agreed to them. 


°8 Fifty-three provided for 1 hour of general debate, 13 for 2 hours, 3 for 3 hours, 2 for 4 hours, 1 for 6 
hours, 2 for 1 day, and 2 for 2 days. 


29 Bills under two resolutions were considered as having been read. 
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Of the measures considered under the ‘75 special rules reported and 
adopted in the First Session, and the 83 in the Second, all but 2 *° of the 
First Session and 5 *! of the Second passed the House; 6 in the First and 
15 in the Second were permitted to die in the Senate; 4 of the First and 
2 of the Second were vetoed by the President; and 63 of the First and 
61 of the Second became law: This discloses that the Rules Committee 
was not solely an agent of the majority party to determine the legislative 
program for the House. 

Calendar Wednesday procedure was used one day in the First Session 
(August 17), when the Committee on Agriculture and the Committee 
on Appropriations were called; but only the latter answered the call, 
bringing up one bill.“ The procedure was utilized on 9 days ** in the 
Second Session, with 12 committees receiving the call,** to which only 9 
responded, with each calling up at least one bill.” 

The Suspension of Rules Procedure was utilized a great number of 
times; in fact, more often than in any recent session.** 

Thirty-four motions to discharge committees from consideration of 
bills were filed,*?7 and 3 of them received 218 signatures, the number 
necessary for entry on the Calendar. Two of these were filed and signed 
by the required 218 members in the First Session, both being used to 
bring up for consideration H.R. 4495, postal pay bill.** While the 
discharge procedure was used to force consideration of this bill, it was 
actually brought up under a rule reported by the Rules Committee, under 
regular procedure. The bill finally became Public Law 428 of the Eighty- 
first Congress. The third petition was placed on the Discharge Calendar 
in the Second Session, and was used to bring up a special rule (H.Res. 667) 
providing consideration of a bill (H.R. 8195), which passed the House 
but died in the Senate. 


% HLUR. 2032 (H.Res. 191), repeal of Taft-Hartley Act, and H.R. 4591 (H.Res. 223), Career Compensation 
Act, were recommitted by the House. 


41 H.Res. 368, 481, 707, 716, and 818. 
%2H.J.Res. 339, temporary appropriations. 


Much time was spent in the House over the consideration of the FEPC bill (H.R. 4453); the Committee 
on Rules would not grant a rule; a petition to discharge the committee and bring up the bill was 
perhaps due in part to a conflict between Representatives Powell and Roosevelt over “who should 
file the petition’; and finally after much maneuvering the bill was brought up under Calendar 
Wednesday procedure (see procedure for February 15, 1950) when there were 8 roll calls in an 
attempt to block consideration. 


*Committees on Expenditures in Executive Departments, on House Administration, and on Merchant 

Marine and Fisheries did not respond; Public Lands called up 6, all of which were passed. 
i 

% Committee on Judiciary called up 2, but no action was taken on H.R. 4446. 

“ Nearly 50 bills were passed under this procedure during the two sessions 

%7 Nineteen were filed in First Session, and 15 in Second. 

% A petition was first filed against H.R. 4495 and placed on Calendar after 218 signatures. Before dis- 
charge day arrived, the Committee reported the bill. Then a petition was filed against H.Res. 319, 
rule providing consideration of the bill, and placed on Calendar after 218 signatures. Before 
discharge day arrived, the Rules Committee reported the resolution, which was then called up 
under regular procedure and passed. 
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The 21-day Rule,*® adopted on January 3, 1949,*° was used for con- 
sideration of 8 bills; its use was threatened for the consideration of a 
few others. Under the rule, any resolution to give immediate considera- 
tion to a public bill already reported and which had been before the 
Rules Committee for 21 days without being reported, could be called 
up on discharge days (second and fourth Mondays of each month) by 
the chairman of the committee which reported the bill. Of the 8 bills 
so brought up, one was defeated *! by the House, 4 died in Senate,* 
and 3 became public law.** 

Another bit of interesting procedure was found in the disposition 
of S. 3295 (H.R. 7789), to amend the Railway Labor Act, and to 
authorize agreements providing for union membership and agreements for 
deductions from the wages of carriers’ employees for certain purposes 
and under certain conditions. This bill passed the Senate on December 11, 
1950. A like bill had been reported to the House on August 7, 1950, 
and there incorrectly placed on the Union Calendar; on December 7, 
1950, it was properly transferred from the Union to the House Calendar, 
since the bill was of such a nature that it did not have to be considered 
in the Committee of the Whole. A resolution, providing for the con- 
sideration of the bill, had been properly sought from the Rules Com- 
mittee, but it was not forthcoming; so, on January 1, 1951, proponents of 
the bill, resorted to the use of a long-established, but seldom used, rule 
providing for disposition of bills directly from the Speaker’s table. In this 
case, the Senate-passed bill was “substantially the same” as the House- 
reported bill, already on the House Calendar. It therefore did not require 
consideration in the Committee of the Whole, and was privileged to be 
disposed of at once as the House should see fit, by a majority vote.“ 
Thus the measure was passed and became law. This was the first time 
in many years that this procedure had been used for passage of a major 
bill. It was particularly significant when the Rules Committee had not 
seen fit to report a resolution for the immediate consideration of the bill. 

In speaking of logrolling in legislative procedure, Representative Celler 
made an interesting observation when testifying Thursday, August 18, 


% On January 20, 1950, the House rejected H. Res. 133, to repeal the 21-day Rule, by vore of 183 to 2% 
” The rule was repealed at the beginning of the Eighty-second Congress 

'S. 2105, Mining Bill. This bill had already been defeated under Suspension of Rules procedure 

H.R. 3199, Anti-poll tax; H.R. 49, and H.R. 331, Statehood bills; and H.R. 5965, Veterans’ hospital bill 


43H.R. 5472, Rivers and Harbors and Flood Control; H.J.Res. 334, United States Participation in Inter 
national Organizations; and H.R. 4846, National Science Foundation (S. 247). 


4 See Cannon, VI, 728-729. 
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1949, before a Senate Judiciary Subcommittee on proposed displaced 
persons legislation (H.R. 4567). Note the following colloquy in which 
he participated: 


The Chairman: Congressman, under your bill, you would take 18,000 
Poles from the British Isles, would you not? 

Rep. Celler: Let me tell you about that. 

The Chairman: Will you answer that question? 

Rep. Celler: Yes; but let me make an explanation. Listen, Senator— 

The Chairman: I am listening; go ahead. 

Rep. Celler: I was just speaking rhetorically there. I would be per- 
fectly happy if you would strike that from the bill. I will tell you 
why that was put in. We do things over in the House as you do 
in the Senate sometimes. We argue over these things. We slap each 
other on the back. I needed votes for that bill. I agreed to put that 
provision in there. A Representative from Connecticut offered the 
amendment. I got a lot of support for the bill. 

I know that you indulge in those practices just as well as I do. 
I do not care if you strike that provision out. 
On principle, it has no place in the bill.** 


Representative Celler is chairman of the House Judiciary Committee, 
the committee which handled the bill on the House side. 

The House adopted a great number of resolutions citing witnesses 
for contempt by their refusal to answer questions before committees, 
particularly the Committee on Un-American Activities. All records were 
no doubt broken on August 11, 1950, when the House adopted 54 con- 
tempt citation resolutions; three had been adopted on August 10. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Twenty regular, supplemental, deficiency, and special appropriation 
bills, involving a total of $37,825,026,214 of direct appropriations, and 
$4,574,963,298 of contract authorizations were enacted during the First 
Session. The budget estimates on which these were based’ totaled 
$39,545,529,108 of direct appropriations and $4,786,385,098 of contract 
authorizations. 

During the Second Session there were only six such bills, involving a 
total of $72,369,339,567 of direct appropriations, and $2,341,530,000 of 
of contract authority. The budget estimates on which these were based 
totaled $74,242,325,361 of direct appropriations, and $2,363,799,500 of con- 
tract authority. The number of appropriation bills for this session as com- 





* Hearings, p. 218. 
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pared to former years was much smaller. In the absence of any law or 
passage of any resolutions, the responsible members undertook the bold 
experiment of appropriating funds for all Government expenditures for the 
fiscal year 1951 in a single package, to be known as the Omnibus Appro- 
priation Bill (H.R. 7786) for the Second Session of the Eighty-first Con- 
gress.** A committee procedure was established to handle the single 
package bill, which was much the same as that for handling appropriations 
of previous sessions. The bill was divided into thirteen chapters,*? and 
each chapter was referred to a subcommittee for hearings, study, and 
report ** to be filed with the full committee. The chapters were then 
considered by the full Appropriations Committee, after consolidation, and 
reported to the House. The procedure on the Senate side was much 
the same. 

This was a gigantic undertaking. The bill was reported to the House 
on March 21, and passed by that body on May 10; it was reported to the 
Senate on July 8, and passed on August 4; it was sent to conference on 
August 8, and the conference report was agreed to by the House on 
August 25, and by the Senate on August 28. The bill became law on 
September 6. Since the fiscal year of the Government ends on June 30, 
three joint resolutions were enacted in the interim from June 30 to Sep- 
tember 6, to provide funds for continued operation of all branches of the 
Government until the Omnibus Bill could be enacted.*® As finally 
approved, this bill appropriated $33,934,455,425 in direct appropriations, 
$2,170,145,000 in contract authority, and $599,000,000 in loan authority.*° 
More money was appropriated in this law, no doubt, than has ever been 
carried in a single statute by any Government. These sums were based 
on budget estimates totaling $35,581,208,648 in direct appropriations, 
$2,261,149,500 in contract authority, and $610,000,000 in loan authority. 

It is interesting to note that House debate on the 19 appropriation 
bills in the First Session took up nearly 600 printed pages of the Record; 
in the Second Session, with the number of bills reduced to 6, the House 
debate took up approximately 800 printed pages. In the Senate, compa- 
rable debate of the 19 bills in the First Session involved nearly 1,000 pages 
of the Record; while, in the Second Session Senate debate of the 6 bills 
occupied only about 600 pages of the Record. 


# At the time of this writing, it is understood that the Omnibus Bill procedure has been abandoned 
for the First Session of the Eighty-second Congress. 


{' The bill was divided into Chapters I-XI, with inserted Chapters X-A and X-B. 

In the House, an Executive Committee of 5 majority and 3 minority members was established for 
review of subcommittee reports, and a return of the chapter to the subcommittee for further study 
and revision if deemed wise by it. The chapters reported by the subcommittees were assembled by 
the Executive Committee into a single consolidated bill for consideration and report to House by 
the full committee. 

® The 3 continuing Joint resolutions were H.J.Res. 476, H.J.Res. 492, and H.J.Res. 512. 


5° An amendment added to this bill before it was enacted required the President to cut the total sum 
by $550,000,000. 
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Due to the international situation and the war in Korea, the un- 
expected military needs necessitated the passage of a second supplemental 
appropriation bill for the fiscal year 1951,°' which appropriated almost 
$20,000,000,000. 

The legislative budget, established in the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, was abandoned in the First Session. A concurrent resolution 
(H.Con.Res. 22) to suspend the legislative budget until May 1, 1949 was 
passed by both houses, but no further consideration was given to the 
matter. In the Second Session the idea was forgotten. 


ComMITTEES, 
INCLUDING INVESTIGATING COMMITTEES 


The standing committee work load for both sessions was tremendous. 
Hundreds of volumes of testimony were taken by the committees of both 
houses, running into many thousands of printed pages. Senate committees 
filed 2,701 reports, accompanying respective reported bills and covering 
special assignments; House committees filed 3,254 such reports. 

Since the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 most of the investiga- 
tive work has been undertaken by subcommittees of standing committees. 
Frequently, during the Eighty-first Congress, both houses adopted resolu- 
tions to authorize a study by or to provide funds for one of their standing 
committees, or subcommittees thereof, to make some special investigation. 
These studies were of a wide variety, and most of the standing committees 
undertook one or more of the assignment. For example, some of the 
popular investigations by Senate committees include the following: (Judi- 
ciary) on immigration and displaced persons (S.Res. 40); (Foreign Rela- 
tions) on loyalty of State Department personnel (S.Res. 231); (Agriculture) 
on utilization of farm crops (S.Res. 36); (Armed Services) on the Battle 
of the Bulge and the Malmedy trials (S.Res. 42); (Labor and Public 
Welfare) on labor-management relations (S.Res. 140); and (Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce) on transportation (S.Res. 50). In the House, 
some committee investigations include: (Un-American Activities) on un- 
American activities (H.Res. 78); (Armed Services) on B-36 inquiry (H. 
Res. 234); and (Judiciary) on monopoly. 

The number of special investigating committees of the Eighty-first 
Congress was comparatively small. The House had two such active com- 
mittees, namely, those on Small Business and on Lobbying.®? In addition, 
resolutions were adopted to authorize the following specific investigations: 


*1H.R. 9920; P.L. 911. 
82 See H.Res. 22 and H.Res. 298 
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Foods and insecticides,®** operation of Servicemen’s Readjustment Act,** 
South Amboy explosion,®* and crime in the District of Columbia.** 

The Senate, likewise, had two active special investigating committees, 
namely, Select Committee on Small Business and Special Committee 
to investigate Organized Crime in Interstate Commerce.” 


THE SENATE AS A COUNCIL 


Nominations received by the Senate during the Eighty-first Congress 
point to the trend of an ever increasing number of Government officials 
to be confirmed by the Senate. In the First Session 55,311 nominations 
were received, and in the Second, 31,955 nominations; and 54,869 and 
31,693, respectively were confirmed.** In the First Session, 2 were rejected, 
39 withdrawn,*” and 401 were left unconfirmed; in the Second, 4 were 
rejected, 6 withdrawn, 252 unconfirmed. The nominations rejected were 
those of Leland Olds, to be a member of the Federal Power Commission 
(by 15 yeas to 53 nays); Carl A. Ilgenfritz of Pennsylvania, to be chairman 
of the Munitions Board (by 28 yeas to 40 nays); Martin A. Hutchinson, 
to be a member of FTC (by 14 yeas to 59 nays); Frank E. Hook, to be 
a member of the Motor Carrier Claims Commission (by voice vote); 
M. Neil Andrews, to be district judge for the northern district of Georgia 
(by voice vote); and Carroll O. Switzer to be district judge for the south- 
ern district of lowa (by voice vote).® In the case of the four last men- 
tioned nominees, the senators from the four states concerned did not 
directly raise the questions of “senatorial courtesy” or “personally ob- 
noxious,” but fought the nominations in each instance on the grounds 
of incompetence for the particular office to which each nominee was 
proposed to be elevated.®' 

With the above exceptions, and a few others about which various 
questions were raised (including the nomination of Anna Rosenberg, to 
be Assistant Secretary of Defense), the nominations were referred to the 


53 H.Res. 323 created a select committee to study use of chemicals, pesticides, and insecticides in and with 
respect to food products. 


54H.Res. 474 also created a select committee. 

55 H.Res. 643; see 81 Cong. Rec. 10189 (1950). 

56 H.Res. 340. 

57 §.Res. 58 and S.Res. 202. In the case of the crime committee, both the committees on the Judiciary 


and on Interstate and Foreign Commerce had sought to conduct the inquiry. The Senate Demo- 
cratic Policy Committee decided the job. should go to a special committee to be appointed by the 
vice-president. Then S.Res. 202 was modified to that effect, and subsequently passed. 

* The number exceeds that of any previous Congress; the next highest number of nominations was in 
the Egihtieth Congress, which was in excess of 66,000 for both sessions. 


® Nomination of Mon C. Wallgren to be chairman of the NSRB was withdrawn after committee 
hearings had been held and much opposition had become evident. 

* Each of the four last mentioned nominations was opposed by all of the senators present from the 
respective states of the nominees, and all four nominations were rejected on the same day 
August 9, 1950. 


" For comments and discussion of these nominations, see Senate proceedings for August 9, 1950. 
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proper standing committees of jurisdiction, reported back to the Senate, 
and confirmed without debate or opposition. Not more than a dozen 
of the nominations confirmed invoked any debate or roll call vote. 

The President submitted 19 treaties to the Senate for its approval 
during the First Session of the Eighty-first Congress. Of these, 9 were 
approved for ratification, involving the subjects of safety of life at sea, the 
World Meteorological Organization, rights in aircraft, sugar, tuna, the 
North Atlantic Treaty, wheat, and fisheries.** Action on 10 of them was 
held over until the next session. One which had been received in a 
previous session®’ was approved; and 7 others, received in previous sessions, 
were returned to the President at his request. 

In the Second Session, 22 treaties were received by the Senene of 
which 11 were approved by the Senate on the subjects of white slave 
traffic; obscene publications; friendship, commerce; and economic develop- 
ment; sugar; claims; telegraph regulations; halibut fishing vessels; waters of 
Niagara River; Colon corridor; and road traffic.** Four others were rati- 
fied, which had been received in the two prior sessions of Congress,®* 
on following subjects: extraditions, the Intergovernmental Maritime Con- 
sultative Organization, the Charter of the Organization of American States, 
and narcotic drugs. 

The North Atlantic Treaty had some concentrated opposition and 
provoked considerable debate, but it was approved by vote of 82 to 13. 
The others of both sessions were approved after little or no discussion, 
and without yea and nay votes. 


THe PrRESIDENT’s RELATIONS WitTi1 Concress 


From the beginning of the First Session it was evident that conflict 
between the President and Congress was in store. While the Democrats 
were in control, the Southern representatives and senators commanded 
much influence in that party, and the relations between the President 
and the Southerners were not too good; the “political machines” of several 
of the states before the election, wavered as to whether or not they would 
support the Dixiecrats or the Democratic party, and this was felt even 
in Congress. 

Much of the President’s program had opposition not only from the 
Republicans, but also from many or most of the Southern Demociats, 
whose opposition could make up a majority of the Senate membership if 
and when a vote should be taken on the proposed legislation in question. 


62 Executives B, C, E, F, K, L, M, N, and P of the Eighty-first Congress, First Session. 
®3 Executive D of the Eightieth Congress, Second Session. 
64 Executives B, C, D, G, H, I, J, M, N, O, and Q of the Eighty-first Congress, Second Session. 


® Executive K of the Eightieth, Second Session; Executive L of the Eightieth, Second Session; 


Fxecutive 
A of the Eighty-first, First Session; and Executive H of the Eighty-first, First Session. 
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During the First Session, the President vetoed 32 bills of which 2 were 
of the pocket variety. One private bill ®* was passed over the President’s 
veto. In the Second Session 47 measures were vetoed, of which 7 were 
of the pocket variety. Two measures became law over the President’s 
veto,®’ 2 became law without his signature;** and 2 others were passed by 
the House over the President’s veto, but not by the Senate.*” 

Pursuant to the Reorganization Act of 1949,7° the President submitted 
8 plans to Congress in the First Session.*' Under that law, the plans 
became effective sixty days after submission unless one of the two houses 
should disapprove them by the adoption of a resolution to that effect 
by a majority of the full membership. Plan No. 1, providing for a Depart- 
ment of Welfare, with cabinet status, was rejected by the Senate on 
August 16 by vote of 60 to 32.** This was a positive refusal on the part of 
the Congress to go along with the President in his program, when one 
considers the popular approval and support of any plan submitted which 
in name, if not in fact, was in pursuance of the Hoover Commission Rec- 
ommendations.** 

In the Second Session, 27 reorganization plans were submitted in 
pursuance of the same public law.** Seven of these were rejected’® and 
one other was not favored by the Senate: it voted 37 to 36 against the 
plan, but under the law a majority of the full membership was required 
to defeat it.** The plans defeated were No. 1, on Department of Treasury; 
No. 4, on Department of Agriculture; No. 7, on Interstate Commerce 
Commission; No. 11, on FCC; No. 12, on NLRB; No. 24, on transfer of 
RFC to Commerce Department; and No. 27, on Department of Health, 
Education, and Security. 

The President pushed for the repeal of the so-called Taft-Hartley 
Act. The Senate passed a considerably modified version,’* and the House 
considered such a bill at considerable length but finally, on May 4, 1949, 
recommitted the bill by vote of 212 to 209. 


*6 H.R. 1036. 

‘7 H.R. 6217 and H.R. 9490. 

68 H.R. 7916 and S. 2681. 

*9 H.R. 87 and H.J.Res. 238. 

7 P.L. 109 of the Eighty-first Congress. 

71 In his message to Congress on June 20, 1949 and July 18, 1949. 
72 See proceedings on S.Res. 147. 


73 Later Oscar Ewing, F.S.A. Administrator, admitted to the House Lobby Committee that he had helped 
organize pressure on Congress for approval of the plan. 


74 For detail on plans see S.Rept. 1774 of 81st Congress. 

% The House rejected 1; and the Senate, 6. 

7% This was Plan No. 9 dealing with the Federal Power Commission 
77 See S. 249. 
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The administration fought hard for the Brannan Farm Plan; but, 
while Congress discussed the plan at much’ length in committee, there was 
never a chance for its final enactment. The much-talked-about Health 
Insurance program was not even given serious consideration. Some of 
the so-called civil rights proposals—including FEPC—were given com- 
mittee consideration in both bodies and passed by the House, but all such 
proposals were either not considered or were blocked** by the Senate. 

The President did not get all he wanted in social security expansion, 
but he did get a new law, extending and expanding benefits.”® 

During the two years, the administration’s desires for tax legislation 
were modified from that of reduction to that of increase; but, finally, in 
pursuance of recommendations from the Treasury Department, a bill to 
increase taxes was enacted,*° even though it did not contain all the pro- 
visions requested by the President. Legislation was also enacted to increase 
the minimum wage to 75 cents an hour; but, there again, the law was 
not as far reaching or as liberal as desired by the administration: it con- 
tained too many exemptions.*! 

Generally speaking, the picture was much the same in the case of 
housing and rent control legislation. For example, co-operative housing 
was eliminated from the bill in which it was proposed.*? 

The President was far more successful in the field of foreign relations 
under the so-called “bipartisan program,” but he suffered much criticism, 
particularly because of or through the State Department. To illustrate: 
No one thing was more talked about and criticized during the whole Con- 
gress than the question of loyalty of the State Department personnel. The 
President suffered cuts in his ECA program, and he did not get all he 
asked for in his Point 4 program; but, by and large, in his foreign policy 
he was very successful as compared to the experiences between Congress 
and the administration of previous years. On January 19, 1950, by vote 
of 191 to 193, the House rejected H.R. 5330, to provide $60,000,000 aid 
for Korea; three weeks later, it reversed this action and voted to provide 
that amount. 

Many of the recommendations of the administration were enacted— 
some to the last detail—but, as just suggested, the administration by no 
means got all that it requested. 





78 See procedure on H.R. 4453 and S. 1728, FEPC., and H.R. 3199, Anti-poll tax. 
79 See H.R. 6000 (P.L. 734). 

80 H.R. 8920 (P.L. 814). 

S1H.R. 5856 (P.L. 393). 

82 See P.L. 171, 574, 475, and 286. 
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HE ELECTIONS of 1950 in California represented an almost com- 

plete Republican sweep. Republicans are now in control of all but 

one of the six partisan, elective executive posts of the state. Both of 
California’s United States senators are Republicans, and so are 13 of the 
23 representatives in Congress. Republicans remain in firm majorities in 
both houses of the state legislature. 

This apparently tight one-party control is deceptive, however. Calli- 
fornia has been a one-party state, so far as state officials are a measure, 
for most of the past half-century. Factional and personality politics fre- 
quently have been more significant than party politics. The blurring of 
party lines and party labels as a result of the system of cross-filing also 
tends to reduce the import of a partisan description of the political pattern. 
The 1950 elections were normal in this respect. 

In the pre-primary jockeying for position, candidates for the higher 
offices generally announced themselves early in the year. Lieutenant 
Governor Goodwin Knight, whose aspirations had been thwarted in 1948 
by Warren’s defeat for the vice-presidency, made preliminary moves to 
acquire Republican organizational backing for the nomination as governor. 
Warren’s delayed decision to run again, left Knight with no choice except 
to run for lieutenant governor. Warren has never been the wholehearted 
choice of the party regulars, despite his winning ways with the voters. 
Many leaders of the Republican party resented Warren’s aloofness from 
the party machinery, his emphasis on “non-partisanship,” and his “liberal” 
social views. 

James Roosevelt was even less popular with organization Democrats, 
despite his name and his experience as chairman of the state central com- 
mittee. Many Democratic leaders regarded Roosevelt as an upstart without 
adequate political seasoning, and others considered him a “carpetbagger”’ 
because of his relative newness on the California scene. Amateur accre- 
tions to his campaign organization were sufficient to enable him to win 
the nomination of the Democratic party without the experience or the 
enthusiasm of the professionals. 
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The on-again-off-again retirement of Senator Sheridan Downey (D.) 
left the United States Senate field somewhat confused. Representative 
Helen Gahagan Douglas of Los Angeles campaigned hard for the nomi- 
nation as a hundred per cent Fair Deal Truman Democrat. Downey, in 
alliance with the “conservative” Democrats, at the last minute persuaded 
Manchester Boddy, publisher of the Los Angeles Daily News, to enter the 
primaries. Representative Richard Nixon of Los Angeles was the clear 
choice of most Republicans for that party’s nomination. As for the post 
of attorney general, however, the GOP had the bear by the tail in the 
person of Frederick Napoleon Howser, who had been subjected to heavy 
criticism for the corruption revealed by grand jury delvings into the state’s 
Department of Justice. The support of the organization Republicans, 
and of most others, went to Los Angeles attorney Edward S. Shattuck for 
the nomination. San Francisco’s District Attorney Edmund G. “Pat” 
Brown, who had lost out to Howser in 1946, was a strong choice of the 
Democrats. The other major nomination, for lieutenant governor, was 
sought by incumbent Goodwin J. Knight, and by George Miller, Demo- 
cratic congressman from Alameda, as leading contenders. 

A record number of voters participated in the primary election on 
June 6. They chose candidates for eight major state-wide races, and in 
five of these gave both major nominations to the incumbent. For the 
first time, a candidate for lieutenant governor won both nominations.’ 
In the course of winning election to the post of State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction (a nonpartisan position), incumbent Roy E. Simpson 
defeated the state’s lone Communist candidate, Bernadette Doyle of San 
Diego. Miss Doyle, whose name carried no party designation on the ballot, 
polled over 600,000 votes, despite her public, but not publicized, acknowl- 
edgment of communist affiliation. Needless to say, this evidence of 
electoral myopia brought forth horrified comment from the press. As a 
result of the primaries, only three state-wide offices were contested in 
the general election — governor, United States senator, and attorney 
general. Incumbents of five state offices captured the nominations of both 
major parties in the primary, namely, secretary of state, state controller, 
state treasurer, and lieutenant governor. 

On the legislative side, the successful candidates won both nomina- 
tions in the primaries in 11 of the 23 Congressional races, 16 of the 20 
seats at stake in the state senate, and 58 of the 80 assembly positions. 
In effect, this meant that the Republicans were assured of 6 congressmen, 
12 state senators, and 33 assemblymen without a contest, while the Demo- 
crats were assured of 5 congressmen, 4 state senators, and 25 assemblymen. 
Contests in the general election were left for 12 congressional seats, 4 state 
senate seats, and 22 assembly seats. 


1 Governor Warren accomplished this feat in his candidacy for governor in 1946. 
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The general election campaign presented no startling departures from 
normal practice. General'y speaking, the Democrats appear to have been 
in an unfavorable position from the start. Their candidates had been out- 
voted in the primaries, despite a favorable margin of registration of three 
Democrats to two Republicans. Democrats, furthermore, gave the im- 
pression that they were on the defensive in the campaign argument, even 
though in most cases they were challenging the incumbents. The Repub- 
licans charged them with incompetence or unpatriotic negligence in coping 
with the problems raised by the activities of domestic and foreign com- 
munists. Issues connected with national security and domestic tranquility, 
policies for which were being made by the Democratic administration in 
Washington, formed a sensitive area wherein local Democrats felt con- 
strained to defend the party’s actions. Domestic programs seemed to 
furnish a safer basis for Democratic appeal, but these were overshadowed 
by international dangers. The focus of Democratic effort seems to have 
been to increase the registration and the turnout of voters, on the theory 
that the higher the vote, the more Democratic ballots would be cast. 
Roosevelt figured he had a chance to win if 700,000 more voters registered 
for the general election and if eighty per cent of these voted. Warren had 
a primary margin of over 700,000 votes on both tickets, and polled about 
two Democratic votes for every three Democratic votes for Roosevelt. 
Superficial inspection reveals the formidable nature of the job of off- 
setting this handicap. Mrs. Douglas labored under a somewhat similar, 
though not so heavy, handicap, as the choice of a minority of Democratic 
voters in the primary. Brown was in better shape, but far from secure. 

Estimates and polls before the elections did not indicate the sweeping 
extent of the Republican victory. Most analyses rated Roosevelt’s chances 
quite low. Mrs. Douglas’s chances were regarded as poor early in the cam- 
paign, but her strength appeared to be increasing toward its close. Brown 
was thought to have about an even chance to win. 

The conduct of the campaigns varied with the candidates, and there 
was a considerable reluctance on the part of the candidates of both parties 
to link or co-ordinate their campaigns with those of their cohorts. 
Roosevelt tried to identify his candidacy with that of all Democrats; but 
Douglas, Brown, and most of the legislative office-seekers preferred to run 
on their own, and to avoid connection with other Democratic candidates. 
Warren’s long-standing lone-wolf tendencies led the Republicans in the 
same direction, although the GOP evidenced, as usual, a greater degree of 
cohesion than the Democrats. 

Warren played the role of the busy chief executive, too concerned 
with public problems to campaign for votes. Only in the last month did 
Warren “hit the hustings”; but when he did, he covered the state thor- 
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oughly in an airplane. Roosevelt waged a hectic, street-corner campaign 
from January on. His efforts were hampered by disunity in his party; by 
disaffection among his lieutenants (former Congressman George Outland, 
his northern California manager, resigned in mid-campaign for reasons as 
yet obscure); by the conspicuous absence of professional guidance; and by 
his apparent failure to find a chink in Warren’s armor. Even the addition 
of comic books to the Democratic campaign literature did no good. Warren 
ran on his record, which was good; and Roosevelt ran on his name and 
his brand of Democracy, neither of which were good enough for state 
politics. 

Mrs. Douglas was vigorous and charming, utilizing the helicopter ‘to 
dramatize her campaign stops, as well as the comic book technique. As 
a hundred per cent Fair Dealer, she based her campaign on domestic 
issues. Nixon based his campaign on his claim to be a “sincere, liberal 
Republican,” and an archenemy of communism, and charged Mrs. Douglas 
with a “soft” attitude toward that cause. Nixon relied heavily on foreign 
issues, and soft-pedaled domestic affairs. Mrs. Douglas’ opposite tack left 
the issues, such as they were, unjoined and undecided. Both charged the 
other with an incompetence in handling the communist issue. 

Brown and Shattuck waged a curious campaign. They both roundly 
damned incumbent Howser before the primaries, and praised each other. 
In the general election campaign, their attacks on each other were quite 
sharp. About ten days before election Brown’s managers released some 
damaging letters Shattuck had written while an officer in the army’s 
selective service system, in which Shattuck sought publicity and a political 
buildup. These letters were much more effective than the attempt by 
Shattuck’s forces to label Brown as a “Red” because of his one-time 
connection with the Lawyers’ Guild and a wartime letter praising Harry 
Bridges for a no-strike pledge. 

The table which is here presented will serve to illustrate graphically 
the result of the general election. Warren defeated Roosevelt as no Roose- 
velt has been defeated since F.D.R. went down with Cox in 1920. Warren 
carried all of the state’s 58 counties. Nixon carried 53, including all of 
the metropolitan counties except Contra Costa. Brown carried 45 counties, 
including all the metropolitan areas except San Diego. A partial explana- 
tion may be suggested for the outcome. Brown had personal popularity, 
effective organization, and skillful campaigning. Mrs. Douglas, who was 
decisively beaten, and Mr. Roosevelt were deficient in significant degrees 
in all of these categories. 

Some major political assumptions may have to be revised as a result 
of this election. The heavy registration and a large vote did not favor the 
Democrats. Despite the fact that the Democrats have a million more 
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Votes Cast FoR LEADING CANDIDATES 
FOR MAJor CONTESTED OFFICES 
CALIFORNIA, 1950 




















PRIMARY ELECTION ~ GENERAL ELECTION 
pe + oe Republican Democrat Toral Total ye 
Governor 
Warren (R.) 1,101,411 719,468 1,820,879 2,461,754 640,875 
Roosevelt (D.) 120,328 969,433 1,092,917* 1,333,856 240,939 
Lt. Governor 
Knight (R.) 854,207 665,468 1,519,675 3,089,278 1,569,603 
Miller (D.) 88,616 492,544 581,160 
Darby (R.) 204,583 160,124 364,707 
Patterson (D.) 234,272 234,272 
U.S. Senator?” 
Nixon (R.) 740,465 318,840 1,059,305 2,183,454 1,124.149 
Douglas (D.) 135,788 734,842 890,956* 1,502,507 611,551 
Boddy (D.) 156,884 379,077 535,961 
Attorney General 
Brown (D.) 248,648 704,229 952,877 1,859,822 906,945 
Shattuck (R.) 551,934 262,819 814,753 1,634,047 819,294 


Howser (R.) 276,843 403,435 680,278 





1 Including 3,156 votes on IPP ticket. 
2In primary, 226,784 votes scattered among five other candidates. 
3 Including 2,326 votes on IPP ticket. 


registered voters than the Republicans, the Republican party is in much 
the stronger position. They control the legislature which will reapportion 
and redistrict the state to make room for the seven new congressmen to 
which the state is now entitled. In Earl Warren they have a shrewd poli- 
tician whose popularity in a big state will make him a strong factor in the 
choice of the Republican presidential candidate in 1952, despite his wan- 
derings from party regularity. The Democrats are in a parlous condition. 
They lack first-class leadership, organization, party unity and loyalty, and 
control of government. The Independent Progressive party, which loomed 
so large on the horizon in 1948, has disappeared as an effective political 
group in this state. Cross-filing, and the apparent conservative trend of 
the voters, combined to the advantage of incumbents and Republicans, 
who in this state are frequently the same people. Immediate prospects 
of the Democratic party in California’s state politics are only slightly 
more favorable than the political future of James Roosevelt. 
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THE 1950 ELECTIONS IN COLORADO 


Curtis MARTIN 


University of Colorado 


Some degree of perspective is needed to understand the 1950 elections 
in Colorado. A brief review of the state’s political pattern will therefore 
be given, beginning with 1940. 

From 1940 to 1950 inclusive, six general elections were held in the 
state of Colorado. During this period no one party dominated the politics 
of Colorado. However, the Republicans won 4 of the 6 contests for the 
governorship, 15 of the 24 contests for the national House of Representa- 
tives, 3 of the 5 contests for the United States Senate, and 2 of the 3 
presidential elections. Control of the lower house of the state assembly 
was usually in the hands of the party winning the gubernatorial race, but 
upon several occasions control of the state senate rested in the hands of 
the party which was defeated in the struggle for the governorship. 

Approximately a third of the voting strength in Colorado is concen- 
trated in the city and county of Denver. One of the interesting aspects 
of Colorado politics is the fact that in 4 of the 6 most recent elections, 
the Denver voting district gave a majority of its votes to the candidate 
of one party for governor, and to the candidate of the opposite party for 
member of Congress. In the elections of 1940, 1942, and 1950, the Re- 
publican candidate for governor carried the Denver area, yet in each of 
these elections a Democratic congressman was chosen to represent the 
district. In 1944 the order (but not the pattern) was reversed: the 
Democratic candidate for governor carried Denver by a large majority, 
and the Republican candidate for Congress won easily. Of the 6 elec- 
tions, only in 2 (1946 and 1948) did Denver support the same party 
for both governor and congressman. 

During these years the rural areas, controlling about two-thirds of the 
voting strength in the state, tended to vote more consistently (in any one 
election year) for one party or the other; in other words, there was less 
split-ticket voting in the rural areas than in the metropolitan area of 
Denver. Of the 18 contests for the national House of Representatives 
held outside the Denver district, the Republicans won 14, and four of the 
Democratic victories came in the same year—1948. Quite clearly, the 
rural areas called the tune in Colorado politics during the whole period; 
and, insofar as the most important offices in the state are concerned, the 
tune was definitely to the Republicans’ liking. j 

Despite the above indications of considerable Republican strength and 
solidarity, the personality of the candidates for high office appears to be 
the chief determinant in the outcome of elections. During the past ten 
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years certain figures dominated Colorado politics. Such men as Edwin 
C. Johnson (D.), Eugene D. Millikin (R.), William S. Hill (R.), 
J. Edgar Chenoweth (R.), and Robert F. Rockwell (R.)—the last three 
being long-time members of Congress from Colorado——were able to 
win elections even when the political tides were running strongly against 
their parties. Johnson, for example, was able to overcome both a strong 
Republican tide and a strong Republican opponent, and win a seat in the 
United States Senate in 1942. Hill, Chenoweth, and Rockwell (Republi- 
cans) were all able to surmount the strong Democratic tide which swept 
across the state in 1946. Chenoweth lost by a very slight margin in the 
Pueblo steel mill district in the Democratic sweep of 1948, but recaptured 
his customary position of dominance in the 1950 election. Hill was an 
easy victor in every election from 1940 to 1950. There seems to be a great 
deal of truth in the statement that Colorado politics is personal politics 
rather than party politics. 

Keeping this background in mind—and also keeping in mind that in 
the 1946 and 1948 elections the Democrats, under the leadership of 
Governor W. Lee Knous and Representative John Carroll, won by rather 
large majorities—we are ready to take a look at the 1950 campaign and 
election. The most important contest in the state was that between 
incumbent Senator Eugene D. Millikin and Representative John A. Car- 
roll for the former’s seat in the United States Senate. Millikin in two 
previous elections (one of these a special election to fill a vacancy) had 
carried the state by large majorities. Carroll had won two terms in the 
national House of Representatives from the First (Denver) Congressional 
District. The significance of this contest was that it was a struggle between 
two men with almost diametrically opposed viewpoints and voting records 
in Congress. Senator Millikin’s views and actions were definitely on the 
conservative side, and he had opposed almost all of the Truman admin- 
istration programs. Representative Carroll was a 100 per cent Fair Dealer 
who had supported all of the Truman proposals except the health plan. 
While it is true that both candidates pulled in their horns somewhat 
during the campaign, it was common knowledge among the voters that 
a wide difference on public policies existed between them. 

The Republicans, under the leadership of Senator Millikin, waged a 
vigorous, hard-hitting, and at times vicious campaign which welded most 
Republican sympathizers into a straight-ticket voting bloc. Its chief basis 
was an attack on what the Republican leaders called the “socialistic and 
communistic” policies of the state and national Democratic administrations. 
One hard-working group, calling themselves Republican Associates, In- 
corporated, had as their motto “Halt the trend toward socialism.” The 
Republicans also stressed localism versus nationalism, which in Colorado 
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means giving strong support to such industries as mining, fur, sugar beet 
farming, and cattle raising. With the support of the medical profession, 
the Republicans also waged a vigorous campaign against the threat of 
“socialized” medicine. In the field of foreign policy, Senator Millikin 
charged that the Korean situation was the result of “blundering and 
appeasement” on the part of the Roosevelt and Truman administrations. 
He gave heated support to the McCarthy charges of communism in the 
Department of State, and said that Americans were dying in Korea as the 
result of the State Department’s past policies toward the Chinese com- 
munists. 

Another factor of no little importance in the campaign was the 
Republican outcry against “outside interference” in local politics. Several 
nationally known Democrats, including Vice-President Barkley, Speaker 
of the House Sam Rayburn, senators O’Mahoney of Wyoming and Ander- 
son of New Mexico, and cabinet members Chapman and Brannan, came 
to Colorado to aid the Democratic cause. This action was described by 
the Republicans as “bad taste, bad manners and bad politics.” There seems 
to be no doubt that considerable political capital was gained by the 
Republicans as a result of their outcries against this “invasion.” 

Republican leaders also stressed various allegations concerning the mis- 
appropriation of state equipment and materials by the warden of the state 
prison, a leading Democratic politician and 1944 candidate for governor. 
There was a great deal of criticism of the handling of the state prison 
situation by the incumbent Democratic governor. 

In contrast to the Republicans’ direct and hard-hitting campaign, the 
Democratic campaign was entirely defensive and almost completely passive 
in character. It was general, nonspecific, and unenthusiastic, and consisted 
of rather vague attempts to answer the Republican charges. The Demo- 
cratic platform announced a lukewarm support for President Truman’s 
domestic and foreign policies. Representative Carroll (D.), in contrast 
to his opponent, Senator Millikin, was not successful in putting his cam- 
paign arguments across to the people. His rather vague support of the 
President’s international policies evidently did not have as sharp a voter 
appeal as that contained in Senator Millikin’s vehement criticism of those 
policies. 

Labor, especially the CIO’s political action committee, worked hard 
to defeat Millikin, but the methods of the labor groups were crude, clumsy, 
and ineffective because of their lack of moderation. Several of labor’s 
attacks on Millikin backfired, causing many supporters of the Democratic 
party, including the newspapers, considerable embarrassment. 

The only contest for a state office which gained much attention was 
that for the governorship. Incumbent Walter Johnson’s campaign was 
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passive and uninspired. His opponent, Dan Thornton, a colorful cattle- 
man and ex-Democrat from Texas, carried out a vigorous campaign and 
won the voters’ support. 

Senator Millikin retained his seat over Carroll by a maiority of 29,282 
votes, and the Republicans also captured the governorship by a margin of 
23,496 votes. Slight Republican majorities were elected to both houses of 
the state assembly. The Democrats were able to salvage two of the four 
Congressional positions, and also elected candidates to the following offices: 
secretary of state, auditor, and two positions on the board of regents of 
the University of Colorado. 

The election results do not appear to indicate any new and important 
trends in Colorado politics. In the race for the Senate, the rural areas of 
the state cast a rather heavy vote in favor of Senator Millikin, the more 
conservative and better known of the two candidates. His state-wide 
majority in 1942 was almost 48,000 votes; in 1944 it was some 63,000 
votes, and in 1950 some 29,000 votes. In the two earlier elections, Mr. 
Millikin carried the Denver district by about 7,000 and 10,000 votes 
respectively; in 1950, he carried Denver (against a strong favorite son) 
by 541 votes. Looking at the same figures in another way, we find that 
Millikin received about 57 per cent of the vote in 1942 and again in 1944, 
and 53 per cent in 1950. 

If Senator Millikin’s vote-getting ability can be taken as a standard 
against which to measure Republican strength in Colorado, there is nothing 
in the results of the 1950 elections to indicate a trend toward the Repub- 
lican party. On the other hand, Senator Millikin’s relative weakness in 
the 1950 elections may very well be a direct result of his opponent’s 
strength. Therefore, we may fairly conclude that Colorado voters, in the 
future as in the past, will continue to vote into office those men whose 
personalities and political views they like, regardless of the political labels 
these men may wear. 


THE 1950 ELECTIONS IN IDAHO 


Boyp A. MarTIN 
University of Idaho 


In 1950 Idaho gave a majority of its votes to the Republican candidates. 
With the exception of the Democratic candidate for secretary of state, 
Idaho elected Republicans to all major offices: two United States senators, 
two congressmen, a governor and seven constitutional executive positions 
in the state government. The Republicans captured 30 of the 44 seats in 
the State Senate and 37 of the 58 seats in the House of Representatives. 
These election results followed closely the previously established pattern 
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of Idaho. In off-presidential elections, Idaho’has voted Republican 70 per 
cent of the time. Fifty per cent of the time, in off-presidential elections, 
it has also voted against the party controlling the White House. However, 
in presidential elections, Idaho has voted Democratic 60 per cent of the 
time since becoming a state. 

Three parties—Progressive, Socialist, and Prohibitionist—which were 
on the ballot in 1948, were absent in 1950. Only 204,792 of Idaho’s 
325,000 potentially eligible voters (approximately 63 per cent) voted for 

> 
a candidate for governor.' 

For twelve years Glen Taylor has played a controversial and signifi- 
cant role in Idaho politics. In 1950, he was again the central figure in the 
primary campaign. Although defeated in 1940 and 1942 as the Demo- 
cratic candidate for the Senate, he tried for the Senate again in 1944, 
and won the nomination by 216 votes over Senator D. Worth Clark and 
the election over C. A. Battolfsen by 4,723 votes. In 1948 he attempted 
to climb the political ladder when he ran with Henry Wallace on the 
Progressive ticket for vice-president, but he carried only 4,972 votes or 
2.3 per cent of the total vote cast in Idaho for that office. 

From the time he announced he would accept the vice-presidential 
nomination on the Progressive ticket, his role in the Democratic party 
in Idaho became a major controversy. The party organization divided. One 
Idaho member of the Democratic National Committee denounced him. 
He lost his patronage rights in Washington. Even the direct primary law 
was blamed for his success. Although he had won his successes in Idaho 
over the opposition of the Democratic organization, he had never gained 
control of the organization within the state. After his defeat in 1948, he 
started giving the Truman administration complete support, and succeeded 
in being taken back into the good graces of the administration to a great 
extent. 

In the 1950 primary, more amazing than Democratic opposition was 
Republican opposition to Taylor—all candidates, with few exceptions,’ 
were running against Taylor. This was especially true of Herman Welker, 
1 Approximately 75 per cent of the registered voters voted. The votes were distributed as follows: 

Governor, Len B. Jordan (Republican) 107,642—10,492 meery Calvin E. Wright (Democrat) 

97,150. Senator, Six- Year Term, Herman Welker (Republican) 124,237—47,057 plurality; D. Worth 

Clark (Democrat) 77,180. Senator, Four-Year Term, Henry Dworshak (Republican) 104,608—7,504 

plurality; Claude J. Burtenshaw (Democrat) 97,092. Congressman, First District, John T. Wood 

(Republican) 41,823—783 plurality: Gracie Pfost (De mocrat) 41,040. Congressman, Second District, 

Hamer Budge (Republican) 66,966—16,431 plurality; James H. Hawley, Jr. (Democrat) 50,255. 

Lieutenant Governor, Edson H. Deal (Republican) 106,509—16,431 plurality; Howard D. Hechtner 

(Democrat) 90,078. Secretary of State, Elizabeth Williams (Republican) 99,081; Ira H. Masters 

(Democrat) 100,560—1,479 plurality. Auditor, H. P. Nielson (Republican) 110,040—24,936 plurality; 

P. A. Bushfield (Democrat) 85,104. Treasurer, Lela D. Painter (Republican) 100,370—2,182 plurality; 

Ruth G. Moon (Democrat) 98,188. Attorney General, Robert E. Smylie (Republican) 105,573— 

14,758 plurality; Frank Langlie (Democrat) 90,815. ig ge of Public Instruction, Alton B. 

Jones (Republican) 104,633—11,685 plurality; Nell M. Robinson (Democrat) 92,948. Inspector of 

Mines, George A. McDowell (Republican) 101,385—6,888 plurality; Arthur C ampbell (Democrat) 


94,497. Justices of the ae Court, Walter H. Anderson (non-partisan) 69,786; Frank L. Benson 
(non-partisan) 59,018; C. J. Taylor (non-partisan) 97,488; Darwin W. Thomas (non-partisan) 90,558. 


2 Robert L. Summerfield, Democratic candidate in the primary for the four-year Senate term, and Gracie 
Pfost, Democratic candidate in the Second District, were pro-Taylor candidates. 
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Republican candidate for the six-year Senate term, who gave most of his 
attention to Taylor rather than to his opponents within the Republican 
primary. With 40 per cent of Idaho’s eligible voters participating in the 
primary, Taylor lost by 949 votes. Although numerous allegations were 
made that ballots had been illegally counted, a congressional election 
committee, after investigation, could not find sufficient irregularities in 
the counting to change the result. 

Several factors contributed to Taylor’s defeat—the most significant 
event of the primary. He was never able to overcome the suspicion of 
many regular Democrats for his activities in the Progressive party. The 
split in the Democratic party helped to defeat him in the primary and to 
elect Herman Welker by a 47,057 plurality in the general election. Taylor’s 
principal opponent in the primary, D. Worth Clark, made an indirect 
appeal for conservative support. When Clark first announced his can- 
didacy, he was still uncertain upon which ticket he would run. This won 
him some Republican support * in addition to the more conservative 
elements of the Democratic party. There were indications that many 
Republicans voted in the Democratic primary. For example, the Demo- 
crats polled about 7,904 votes in Ada County which normally casts only 
about 4,000 Democratic votes in the primary. 

Another significant factor in Taylor’s defeat can be attributed to the 
extensive campaign against him of the Idaho Daily Statesman, which 
accused him of belonging to communist front organizations. For weeks 
the Statesman devoted a great deal of space to Taylor in an effort to con- 
vince the voters of his alleged front associations. Although all these factors 
help explain Taylor’s defeat, the vote cast for Congressman Compton 
I. White, who ran a weak third in the Democratic primary contest for 
the Senate, was the single greatest cause of his defeat. White divided the 
labor vote with Taylor, permitting Clark to win. Labor had to choose 
between two candidates with pro-labor records. A large bloc, though not 
a majority, voted for their long-time friend, White. 

Governor C. A. Robins, who was also seeking the Republican nomi- 
nation for the six-year Senate term, was the forgotten man in the primary. 
A grand jury investigation had found highly placed executive officers in 
his administration guilty of illegal practices in handling war surplus goods. 
It was generally agreed that the Governor was not a party to these 
practices, nor would he endorse or tolerate them; but since the guilty were 
his appointees, he was politically responsible. Since it was a foregone con- 
clusion that the Democrats would exploit the incident for all the political 
repercussions possible, Governor Robins was dropped by his Republican 
colleagues. Even those who owed him great political debts let him fight 


3Idaho has an open direct primary. 
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the primary unaided. The Democrats made the scandal a major cam- 
paign issue, but the net result was that the Governor carried the blame, 
and the Republican party escaped all responsibility. 

Both parties engaged in normal organizational activities. The Demo- 
cratic party, with a very effective state and county organization during the 
1930’s, dropped to a new low in 1946 and 1948 and had not fully re- 
covered by 1950. It won in 1948 in spite of a poor organization. The 
Republican party’s state and county organization has been improving 
since 1938, and it reached an all-time high this election. Its county com- 
mittees, especially, were more active than ever before. Neither party was 
able to arouse wide public or party support or attendance for party rallies; 
this was particularly true in the general election. 

From outward appearances, both parties were better financed than 
in most elections. As usual, visible evidence, such as the use of bill boards, 
newspaper advertising, radio time, posters, and pamphlets, indicated 
that the Republicans enjoyed greater financial aid. Both parties received 
more aid from the national and out-of-state political committees of their 
respective parties than for any election in Idaho history. The major finan- 
cial support, however, came in the form of indirect help from interest 
groups engaging in campaigns independently of the parties. For example, 
both the A.F. of L. and the C.I.O. had national representatives in the 
state promoting the interests of labor. Their activities tended to aid the 
Democratic party. The Idaho Farm-Labor Legislative Council, with head- 
quarters at Boise, composed of the A.F. of L., the C.I.O., the railroad 
brotherhoods, and the Farmers’ Union, endorsed the Democratic ticket 
with reservations for Clark. Labor was chiefly concerned with getting 
out a large vote. The Grange and the Farm Bureau appeared to be quite 
neutral, but their activities aided Republican candidates. The Idaho Allied 
Civic Forces, an organization promoting moral issues, presented analyses 
of all candidates in the publication Challenge, and the net result was to 
give strong support to the Republican candidates, especially to Len Jordan 
(for governor) and to Dr. John T. Wood (for the First District) who 
were opposed by Calvin Wright (for governor) and Gracie Pfost, (for the 
First District). Many ministers carried the anti-Wright message to the 
pulpit, as Wright was allegedly supported by the liquor interests and the 
slot machine-nightclub operators. It was claimed that Wright was receiv- 
ing their support, principally through the Idaho Retail Liquor Dealers and 
beer retailers. This, more than any other one factor or combination of 
factors may explain Wright’s defeat and Jordan’s election. The Idaho 
Reclamation Association campaigned against all candidates who had 
endorsed the proposed Columbia Valley Authority, especially against 
Senator Glen Taylor and Robert Summerfield (unsuccessful Democratic 
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candidate for the four-year Senate term in the primary). The only pro- 
CVA candidate to survive the primary was Gracie Pfost, and she lost in 
the general election. Generalizing, it can be said that Labor and the 
Farmers’ Union favored the Democratic ticket and that most of the rest, 
if not all, of the other organized interest groups favored the Republican 
ticket. 

An overwhelmingly large percentage of the press support went to the 
Republican candidates. Of 79 weekly papers, only 7 are Democratic, while 
16 are Republican, and 56 claim to be independent. Only one of the 13 
dailies, the Lewiston Morning Tribune, is independent Democratic. The 
rest are all either Republican or independent Republican.* 

With two Senate seats at stake, the Idaho election was of national 
significance. Never before in the history of the state have so many big 
party guns been brought and sent into Idaho to help in the campaign. 
The national chairman of both parties, United States senators, cabinet 
members, and Vice-President Alben W. Barkley, all participated in the 
campaign. It proved to be the most tense election Idaho has witnessed 
in years. The campaign was bitterly contested, and practices not usually 
appearing in Idaho elections were employed. 

Although both parties prepared better than “mill-run” platforms, 
neither party relied upon its platform heavily in the campaign. The anti- 
Taylor faction controlled the Democratic party convention, which avoided 
hoth the proposed CVA and the Brannan plan. F. M. Bistline’s appeal for 
endorsement of the Fair Deal was defeated. The convention gave most 
of its attention to criticising the graft of the Republican administration in 
Boise. The Republicans came out for lower taxes, strict law enforcement, 
improved schools, the Taft-Hartley Act, conservation, a permanent public 
building fund, and a long term highway plan. The Republican convention 
bitterly opposed the proposed CVA, the Brannan plan, and compulsory 
health insurance. With one exception, Republican candidates spent most 
of their time denouncing the foreign policy of Democratic administration 
and accusing it of protecting communism. Democratic candidates, with 
two exceptions, also denounced communism. D. Worth Clark, the Demo- 
cratic candidate for the United States Senate, made a desperate effort to 
justify his own isolationist voting record in the Senate prior to 1944. Party 
confusion and lack of party responsibility were demonstrated when both 
parties presented an isolationist, Dworshak (R.) and Clark (D.), and an 
internationalist, Welker (R.) and Burtenshaw (D.) to the voters for the 
Senate. 


*See, for political affiliation, circulation, and areas covered by Idaho papers, Editor and Publisher: The 
Fourth Estate (1948), p. 40; and the Biennial Report of the Secretary of State 
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Several factors appeared to favor the Republicans. In spite of the 
graft in the Republican administration in Boise, there seemed to be general 
satisfaction with the Republican administration under Governor Robins, 
the incumbent. Highways, normally a campaign issue, had been greatly 
improved during Robins’ administration. In addition, Robins had taken 
the lead in getting more money for public schools and increased aid for 
public assistance. His building program for state institutions had won large 
blocs of voters. Although Calvin Wright advocated liberal policies on all 
these issues, the Democrats in Idaho were in the position of following, 
and not of leading, on these important items. 

Several interesting observations concerning the election may be made. 
Idaho, with a population of about 585,000, has a labor force of 200,000; 
of these, 37 per cent are agricultural laborers.’ The rest, approximately 
126,000,* are located principally in fifteen counties.* The Republicans 
carried 10 of them in 1950, though only 2 in 1948. Labor either did not 
vote, or was not voting solidly Democratic. In fact, many laborers cast 
protest votes for Herman Welker. 

Thousands of eligible voters did not vote; at least 34 per cent stayed 
away from the polls. Many of these were without doubt Taylor Democrats. 
Also, seldom, if ever, have Idaho voters scratched their ballots on the scale 
of 1950. Republican Herman Welker received a plurality of 47,057, while 
Senator Henry C. Dworshak beat his Democratic opponent, Claude Burten- 
shaw, by only 7,504 votes. Many counties divided their votes between 
the parties.* Seventeen counties of the 44 went Republican, 6 went Demo- 
cratic, and 21 divided their votes. Eighteen counties gave a majority to 
candidates of one party for state-wide and congressional offices, while 
electing a solid delegation of the opposite party for the state legislature. 
Large pluralities in Ada, Bingham, Latah, Payette, Twin Falls, and Canyon 
counties carried the election for the Republicans. 

The major shift in voting between 1948 and 1950 came in counties 
where potatoes and sugar beets are grown, and beef cattle and sheep 
are fed.” Only a few of these, as in the Upper Snake River Valley, voted 
Democratic in 1950. The wheat growing areas divided their votes, but 
slightly favored the Democrats.’® Cattle raising areas tended to vote 
Democratic. Mining, lumbering, and non-irrigated areas gave the Demo- 


5 See, County Business Patterns, Part II, State Reports, No. 19, Idaho, First Quarter, 1948, Department of 
Commerce and County Data Book, A Supplement to the Statistical Abstract of the United States. 
1947, Bureau of the Census. 


® Includes mining, construction, manufacturing, transportation, commerce, utilities, wholesale, and retail 
trade, finance, insurance, real estate and services. 


7 Bonneville, Bingham, Bannock, Cassia, Twin Falls, Ada, Canyon, Washington, Idaho, Nez Perce, Clear- 
water, Latah, Shoshone, Kootenai, and Bonner. 


5 Considering votes for state-wide elective offices and Congress. 
® Bingham, Bonneville, Madison, Jefferson, Caribou, Washington, and Gem. 
1 Latah, Oneida, and Cassia voted Republican. 
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crats small majorities, as did the areas with large farms, Camas and Latah 
counties being exceptions. However, areas with a large number of small 
farms tended to vote Republican. 

The Democratic party should review the results of the campaign care- 
fully. Idaho has never been particularly afraid of big government. Its 
farmers, as well as its laborers, though not radical, have often voted for 
big government. Governor Robins, a Republican, gave Idaho more big 
government from Boise than Idaho had ever had before. He came nearer 
to the pattern of the Fair Deal than had Idaho Democrats when in office. 
His party, if not the governor, was given a slight vote of confidence. The 
Democrats joined the Republicans in rejecting the Fair Deal program of 
Truman, and have offered no alternative. Their “me too” position did 
not win. In the long run, it takes principles to make a party great. 


THE 1950 ELECTIONS IN UTAH 


FRANK H. Jonas 


University of Utah 


Of chief interest in the 1950 Utah elections was the decisive defeat 
of incumbent three-termer Senator Elbert Duncan Thomas. Thomas, 
a former college professor, lost to Republican businessman Wallace F. 
Bennett, former president and chairman of the board of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, by 21,229 votes. Bennett received 54.2 per 
cent of the votes cast for the office of United States Senator. In this 
election year, when the Democrats could claim a general victory of their 
party throughout the state, what factors contributed to Thomas’ defeat? 

Among the Democratic victors in the election was Reva Beck Bosone, 
Utah’s first woman in Congress and running for a second term in the 
Second Congressional District, who received 10,748 votes, or 53.38 per cent 
of the 157,818 ballots cast. Another was Walter K. Granger, of the First 
Congressional District, who won a sixth term by a margin of 2,293 votes, 
or 51.08 per cent of a total vote of 106,029. 

Granger’s strength lies in his identification with agricultural interests, 
and his ability to reconcile the interests of rural areas and their trade 
centers with the labor and federal employee interests of Weber County, 
principally Ogden [railroad center and ‘second largest city in the state], 
and Carbon County, principally outside of Price, county seat and trade 
center. Granger is considered “liberal” [but livestock men like him per- 
sonally]. The Utah State Farm Bureau Federation, which openly and 
vigorously entered the campaign against Thomas, paid less attention to 
Granger (whom perhaps it had more reason to oppose), since Granger 
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was more closely identified with agriculture and had introduced a bill in 
Congress which attempted to separate the Farm Bureau and the extension 
divisions of Land Grant colleges; but the Republican state leaders per- 
suaded the Bureau to concentrate on Thomas, in line with their major 
campaign strategy. Granger’s opponent, Dr. Preston L. Jones, dentist and 
mayor of Nephi, could never pin on Granger the label of the Brannan 
plan, in spite of a personal visit to Utah by Secretary of Agriculture Charles 
Brannan, whose appearances and presentations were far more popular 
than opposition leaders and businessmen would admit. Neither could 
the attack of the doctors on Thomas and the nationally famous Health 
Insurance Bill be applied to Granger for he had never voted for or .off- 
cially expressed himself on this controversial subject. 

In the only state office contested in 1950, that of State Supreme Court 
Justice, Third District Court Judge Allen E. Crockett (D.) defeated Fourth 
District Court Judge Joseph E. Nelson (R.) by a tally of 133,418 to 
128,328. This contest, which was devoid of the explosive personality 
clashes and social issues characterizing the election for national offices and 
which the Democrats won by a margin of .97 per cent, probably offers 
the best index of actual relative party strengths in 1950. 

Of 188 local county offices, other than county commissioners, the 
Democrats won 99 in 1950, as against 85 in 1946. The Democrats also 
won 30 of the 58 commissioner posts, although this number represented a 
loss of 19 seats from 1948. In summary, the Democrats gained 129 local 
offices and the Republicans 117 in 1950 as compared to 125 to 121, respec- 
tively, for the same offices contested in 1946 (local offices) and 1948 
(county commissioners), a net gain of 4 for the Democrats. 

In addition, the Democratic strength was shown in the two most 
populous counties, Salt Lake [274,208] and Weber [83,032], where out 
of a combined total of 19 offices the Republicans gained only 2, and those 
victories can be explained in terms of local politics and personalities. While 
Weber demonstrated the same Democratic strength in 1950 as in 1948 
and 1946, Salt Lake County ousted 6 Republicans from office. The four 
contiguous counties of Weber, Salt Lake, Davis, and Utah, lying in the 
central northern part of the state and containing 68 per cent of the state’s 
population, elected 27 Democrats and 10 Republicans, a net gain of 9 
Democratic seats. These four counties were chiefly instrumental in re- 
electing Bosone and Granger to Congress, but, paradoxically, Senator 
Thomas lost these four counties by 10,330 votes, or 2.8 per cent. 

One more result of the Utah elections should be cited before an 
attempt is made to account for Thomas’ defeat in the peculiar circum- 
stances of a general Democratic victory locally in what is alleged to be a 
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Republican year nationally... For the second time in history an equal 
number of Republicans and Democrats were elected to Utah’s House of 
Representatives, which consists of 60 members. Although this result rep- 
resented a Democratic loss of 11 House seats, it was somewhat offset by a 
gain of 3 seats (15 to 8 over 12 to 11) in the state’s Senate. 

Many reasons have been given to explain the defeat of Senator Elbert 
Duncan Thomas, a veteran of three previous senatorial races against some 
of Utah’s able and best-known citizens. Probably the best all-inclusive 
answer is to be found in the personalities of Thomas and Bennett and in 
their respective situations as opposing candidates for high political office 
and their campaign methods. 

Early in the election year, the Republicans decided to concentrate 
almost entirely on the senatorial race and to attack on three grounds— 
Thomas’ record in Congress (“he has done nothing for Utah” or he has 
not represented Utah), his old age, and his alleged association with com- 
munism. The Democrats planned to pin the NAM label on Bennett, and 
then attack incumbent Senator Arthur V. Watkins, particularly on his 
foreign policy. Watkins was scheduled to take an active part in the cam- 
paign in behalf of Bennett. 

The Democrats tried desperately to take the offensive, but succeeded 
only for a short period when Bennett began answering the charges that he 
and business were opposed to every favorable social measure enacted by 
Congress since 1933. The Democrats published brightly colored fact-sheets 
setting forth the role of the federal government in the prosperous economy 
of Utah. If Thomas could be blamed for the plight of a few economic 
enterprises (mining, fur raising, and poultry distribution) and the even 
then discouraging international situation, by a parity of reasoning, he could 
claim credit for what had been accomplished by the Federal Government 
in and for Utah during the past eighteen years. Thomas, however, found 
it difficult to point to any tangible handiwork of his own with any degree 
of effectiveness. Belatedly, he associated himself with federal achievements 
in the state. In reality, he revealed at this juncture his maior weakness 
as a politician. He had failed to lay carefully any personal organizational 
groundwork for the 1950 campaign; he had not surrounded himself with 
a group of territorially and institutionally important individuals who could 
present his case with prestige and authority; he had not frequently ap- 
peared in Utah and talked to key party organization personnel; and parti- 
cularly, he had neglected the small places and the folk who did the leg 
work at the voting district level. Thomas had considered himself a senator, 


1In 1950 and 1948, approximately 75 per cent of the electorate went to the polls; in 1946, the figure was 
55 per cent. Thus, 20 per cent more voters went to the polls in 1950 than in 1946, while the 
increase in the size of the electorate over this period was only a little more than 2 per cent. The 
1950 votre was bur 14,000 short of the largest vote ever cast in the state. 
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working at a national level and devoting his time and energies to his 
committee work; he did not consider himself a leg man or job getter for 
Utah citizens. He had offended many key persons in the Democratic party 
by his apparent lack of concern for their problems. As a matter of fact, 
he did a great deal for groups and individuals in Utah, but he was never 
able to dramatize this or to leave this impression with the people. He 
thought the “average man” would finally catch up with the “advantage- 
taker,” and discern the real from the apparent. Thomas was to change his 
lifelong faith in the “average man” after this campaign. That he failed 
to note the changes in public sentiment which had taken place during his 
period in office is very evident, though above many public men, he has 
been known for his perspective and understanding of his culture and his 
relation to it. 

Thomas based his campaign on his appeal to labor, school teachers, 
and agricultural interests. There is no evidence that labor deserted 
Thomas and the Democratic party. Thomas received its complete organ- 
izational endorsement. He lost the larger industrial counties of Utah, Salt 
Lake, and Weber, but observers agree that this was owing to the large late 
registration which is thought to have represented Republican and inde- 
pendent votes.? Mining and labor districts voted for Thomas, and the 
hypothesis that organized labor voted for him in substantial numbers would 
be valid. To be sure, rifts appeared within labor itself in Utah and Weber 
counties, and these might have provided for some sorehead scratch votes. 
The Republicans made little attempt to invade the field of labor, though 
Bennett cited the favorable labor relations in his own firm and generally 
tried to pick up some labor scratch votes. 

The Utah Educational Association, identified frequently as one of the 
most powerful pressure groups in the state, endorsed Senator Thomas. 
It considered candidates on the basis of their records. Bennett had no 
record. If incumbent Senator Arthur V. Watkins had been a candidate, 
he would have received the UEA endorsement. The UEA worked prin- 
cipally by means of the telephone through district, regional, and institu- 
tional organizations, but some of these organizations released written 
endorsements of the names of individual teachers. During the campaign 
and at the UEA state convention, Thomas debated the issue of federal 
aid to education with Bennett. Thomas was on sure ground, liked the 
subject, and acquitted himself well; while Bennett, with the cards stacked 
against him, tried to indicate that he was not opposed to education. The 
Republicans did not push the issue of education during the campaign. 
2In Utah, approximately 35 per cent of the vote is considered independent by party politicians. This 

SEGA qanesthcl ts ie 100 competes tacheded de taemvtve qiicen af he qucbicd and lke? 

groups, the apparent increased activity of the Mormon Church, the international and Korean situ- 


ation, and the Communist scare and McCarthyism, to swing an election to a non-labor endorsed 
candidate. 
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Officially, agriculture lined up against Thomas. The executive secre- 
tary of the Farm Bureau, Frank G. Shelley, is a Republican; but its 
president, John H. Schenck, is nominally a Democrat. Schenck, however, 
opposed Thomas and was one of the leaders in the “Democrats for 
Bennett” movement in Cache County, Utah’s largest dairy area. The 
board of directors of the Farm Bureau, in an unusual and perhaps ques- 
tionable procedure, passed resolutions opposing Thomas, Bosone, and 
Granger but, curiously, not the Democratic party. This action was not 
popular among all farm leaders, although Schenck was subsequently re- 
elected president of the organization at its 1951 state convention. It is 
doubtful if the Bureau as an organization had any grounds other than 
political ones on which to oppose Thomas so openly and so strongly. 
In any event, Thomas failed to hold agricultural interests officially. 

Undoubtedly, the most vigorous attack on Thomas was made by the 
medical groups. These organized especially for the campaign and put 
some of their most popular spokesmen on the air. Anti-Thomas literature 
was sent through the mail with doctors’ monthly statements, and business 
firms co-operated by means of advertisements, radio programs, and mailed 
materials in piling up an avalanche of anti-Thomas propaganda. Thomas 
attempted to meet their arguments by denying that the idea behind the 
federal medical insurance bill was socialistic, but the heat of a political 
campaign is no condition in which to approach a problem with committee 
techniques, parliamentary procedure, hearings, and extensive and com- 
paratively calm discussions. When asked why he had sponsored the bill 
or supported it as chairman of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, Thomas would merely say that it was a great problem and ought 
to be discussed thoroughly and openly. This was his approach in politics 
which, when carried over into a political campaign, accounted greatly for 
his shortcomings as a campaigner. Then, too, the Democrats failed, or 
refused, to exploit the many individual resentments against the medical 
profession. 

Businessmen took an open and active part in the Utah elections, using 
the Republican party as a medium through which to express their interests." 
Businessmen generally disliked Senator Thomas for his labor policies, in 
spite of what he did for any group of business interests. It was admitted 
by some business leaders that he had helped them, but that they found 
him objectionable because of his support of organized labor and of legis- 
lation in behalf of labor. 


% Senator-elect Bennett, in an address to the Utah State Automobile Dealers Association, stated ‘“‘that the 
most significant factor emerging from the 1950 political campaign was the reassumption of political 
leadership by business leaders."” Deseret News, December 27, 1950. See also his speech before the 

55th Annual Congress of American Industry, Salt Lake Telegram, December 7, 1950. 
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While some of Utah’s daily and weekly journals did not oppose 
Senator Elbert D. Thomas editorially, not a paper, with the exception of 
the local labor publications and possibly the weekly Salt Lake Times, 
made a single statement in his behalf or in behalf of the Democratic 
program. The Logan Herald-Journal and the Ephraim Enterprise published 
extremely strong editorials against Thomas which revealed the intense 
feelings of the writers and publishers. The opposition of another portion 
of the Utah press to Thomas was expressed through the silent treatment 
method. 

Late in the campaign and through a peculiar set of circumstances the 
Mormon Church openly entered or was pulled into it. The Salt Lake 
County LDS (Mormon) Law Observance and Enforcement Committee, 
consisting of twenty-six members, released a list of endorsements of candi- 
dates shortly before the final election. The Committee had as its objective 
the checking of law enforcement within the jurisdiction of Salt Lake 
County only and with reference to five local categories: saloons open on 
Sundays, taverns selling liquor to minors, gambling, prostitution, and 
horse racing. The names of 17 Democrats were “scratched,” while only 
2 Republicans were “blackballed.” Among these were Democratic candi- 
dates Thomas and Bosone, and Republican County Attorney Edward 
Morrissey, a2 Catholic. Morrissey attributed his defeat at the polls to this 
action, and his supporters interpreted it as an act of religious discrimi- 
nation. 

Accompanying the list of endorsements was a “letter,” carrying the 
address of 38 North State Street, Salt Lake City, an LDS Church property 
and the residence of Colonel Elmer Thomas, Republican chairman of the 
committee, who is an employee of the Church. The letter urged the Saints 
to go to the polls as American citizens, to vote on the basis of principle 
only, and to seek the counsel of their bishops if they wished further advice 
as to candidates. The list and letter were sent to stake presidents or com- 
mittee members in the twenty-six stakes in the county. Although only 
forty copies of the missile were prepared by the committee for distribution, 
one member allowed additional copies to be made and circulated widely, 
even beyond the borders of Salt Lake County. 

Democratic managers carried their protest to the Church General 
Authorities; and, through his daughter, to the sick bed of President George 
Albert Smith, who upon solicitation issued a retraction. The other Church 
authorities refused to commit themselves publicly, and waited almost 
two days to print the retraction in the Church newspaper, the Deseret 
News. The Salt Lake Tribune and Telegram had published it immediately 
upon its release. While the Democrats charged church interference in 
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politics, the Republicans claimed the whole affair was a Democratic 
“trick,” alleging that Mormon Church endorsement of a candidate would 
accrue to the benefit of his rival.‘ 

Many persons immediately questioned the action of the committee 
in endorsing the Republican candidates for Congress, and scratching their 
Democratic opponents. Before the primary, the same committee had 
issued a list of candidates it approved for nomination. Then it failed to 
list Thomas and Bosone, while it listed the Republican Bennett.’ It also 
failed to list on this occasion Mrs. Ivy Baker Priest; Republican congres- 
sional candidate, and state Senator Rue L. Clegg who was challenging 
Bennett in the primary for the Republican nomination. In each case, the 
committee was supposed to have based its decision on the results of a 
questionnaire. The electorate was never informed of the specific questions 
put to the candidates or of the answers received from them. In fact, Priest, 
Clegg, Thomas, and Bosone claimed that they had neither received nor 
seen a questionnaire. 

The action of the Law Observance and Enforcement Committee was 
only an overt expression of a preference which was entertained by the 
Church leaders generally. The General Authorities of the Church are 
in the main Republicans; the few exceptions are nominal Democrats whose 
thinking and utterances have never differed from those of the more 
numerous and more highly placed Republicans. Church officials at lower 
levels exhibit the same attitudes. In contrast to Thomas, whose identifi- 
cation with the New Deal and with labor made him objectionable in these 
circles, Wallace Bennett was a most attractive candidate. The Deseret 
News had followed Bennett’s career as president of the NAM with inter- 
est and approbation and given it very full coverage which prepared the 
voters to accept him as a political candidate. It was inevitable that the 
enthusiasm for Bennett should find expression at the various levels of 
the Church. The speeches at the April and October Conferences of the 
Church (and particularly that in April) were interpreted by Republicans 
as favoring the Republican cause. Members of the Church sometimes 
quoted Bennett’s speeches in Church classes; Thomas appears never to 
have been quoted. In some counties unidentified and misguided persons 
informed Mormon stake officers that the thinking of Thomas was not in 


* Frank H. Jonas, “Utah: Sagebrush Democracy."’ Rocky Mountain Politics, p. 34. 


* When state Senator Rue L. Clegg, Republican candidate for the nomination of United States Senator, 
was asked concerning the “plan which was used in approving or disapproving candidates,’’ he 
observed: “The ballot [issued before the primary] is somewhat self-explanatory. As you will note 
the names of those they were opposing were not scratched out; they were just left out. In my 
opinion, most of the ballot was subterfuge. The whole mention was centered around the nomina- 
tion of United States Senator; however, there were some others besides myself who were discrimi- 
nated against. You will note the statement at the head of the ballot says the candidates listed 
below will uphold the standards of the Church in regards to pending legislation on Liquor by the 
Drink, Horse Racing, etc. The ballot is a misrepresentation on its face for the reason that there 
is no pending legislation on either sale by the drink or horse racing. It was dishonest to submit 
these two subjects when they are of absolutely no concern to the office of United States Senator 
nor any of the other offices except to the legislative and law enforcement officers. 
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conformity with the teachings of the faith. Thomas, a devout Mormon 
who has served his Church for six years in Japan as a missionary and as a 
high ecclesiastical officer, felt deeply hurt by such actions; but he refused 
to take any notice of them, being unwilling to involve his Church in 
politics. 

Undoubtedly the most significant factor in the defeat of Thomas 
was the successful campaign waged by the Republicans to pin the label 
of communism on him. Democrats thought it was an integral part of a 
national “smear” campaign emanating from the National Republican 
Headquarters in Washington, and touched off by Senator Joseph McCarthy 
in his Salt Lake City remarks on February 11, 1950. Actually McCarthy 
denies that his remarks had anything to do with the campaign, since he 
opened up in Wheeling, West Virginia, earlier in February. The anti- 
communistic campaign of the Republican party was to become commingled 
with international affairs and American foreign policy, especially after 
the outbreak of hostilities in Korea on June 25, 1950; it was finally to 
bring about the defeat of Thomas in Utah, if not the collapse of the 
national Democratic party leadership. 

As early as June the Republican campaign in Utah was well under 
way. Thomas had laid himself open to attack by permitting his name to 
be used as one of the sponsors of certain organizations condemned as 
subversive by the Department of Justice or the House Un-American 
Activities Committee, and by allowing articles to be published under his 
name in the New Masses. Moreover, in 1944 he had published a book, 
The Four Fears, that was to become a rich source for propaganda 
against him. 

A careful record of Thomas’ politically indiscreet activities had been 
kept by Attorney Jeremiah Stokes of Chicago, formerly of Salt Lake City, 
the husband of Elizabeth Dilling. Marilyn R. Allen in Salt Lake City 
afforded a link with Stokes, and with Gerald L. K. Smith and Dr. Wesley 
Swift. Smith and Swift each spent at least two days in Salt Lake City 
and made at least one speech there. Allen’s apartment was the distributing 
center for the propaganda of a local anti-communist league. Two items, 
one prepared by Allen and one submitted by the Smith forces which 
showed Thomas’ picture on the same sheet as Paul Robeson’s, were issued 
from these sources. Thomas had never appeared at the Soviet-sponsored 
dinner meeting in New York at which he was supposed to share the chair- 
manship with Robeson, but the fact that his name appeared on the pro- 
gram was enough to condemn him. 

Stokes alleges that he sent his photostatic documents to a Republican 
state official and that the official turned them over to Republican 
state headquarters. The candidates for the Republican senatorial nomi- 
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nation spent their time attacking Thomas rather than each other, and 
one of them exhibited photostats to his audiences. Even before the 
nominations had been made, a solid ground for the subsequent campaign 
against Thomas had been laid. The tremendous anti-socialistic and anti- 
Thomas campaign of the medical associations re-enforced the Republican 
efforts. The Crusade for Freedom, although ostensibly nonpartisan, added 
to the volume of anti-Soviet propaganda two months before the final 
election, and undoubtedly gave emphasis to the accusations against Thomas 
as well as those against Democratic candidates elsewhere. 

Late in the campaign (October), there broke upon the scene an issue 
of the United States Senate News. It was a four-page, newspaper-size 
spread of Thomas’ alleged communist record. Although Thomas de- 
nounced the sheet, he refrained from debating or denying the authenticity 
of its contents. Of interest to the student of propaganda is the way in 
which the material was presented. It showed Thomas in connection with 
many of the questionable organizations and persons mentioned in recent 
anti-communistic literature and news stories, while not disclosing the pur- 
pose of Thomas’ association with them, and thus gave rise to the inference 
that each such association of Thomas was intended to promote com- 
munism. 

The United States Senate News was prepared outside of the state and 
printed in Minneapolis by the Shopping News through the agency of 
Walter Quigley. Apparently it was mailed to every telephone subscriber 
in Utah and was left two or three times in piles available to the passerby 
in federal and downtown office buildings. 

It was expected by students of propaganda that the sheet and the 
names of Stokes, Allen, Smith, and Swift would be revolting to Utah 
citizens. The case against it was never widely publicized by the Democrats 
for fear of retaliation by the Republicans, who were prepared to document 
all their materials and even to supply more. The paper did not boomerang: 
many persons thought that where there was smoke there might be fire; 
others actually believed that Thomas was a communist. At the moment 
when a popular reaction might have been anticipated because of the 
outrage to fair play and the lack of any solid basis for the innuendoes, 
the Korean situation worsened and began to scare the electorate into 
escapism. Thomas was the goat. If the election had been held two or 
three weeks later, Bosone and Granger might also have gone down to 
defeat. The best moment for the Democrats was about three weeks before 
the election. General MacArthur’s statements that the boys would be 
home by Christmas and that a million Chinese communists were attacking 
the United Nations forces raised and then lowered the hopes of the 
Democrats. 
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Although foreign policy was never debated or even frequently men- 
tioned during the campaign, international’ events served as propaganda 
props for the Republicans. Professor Totten J. Anderson of the University 
of Southern California has pointed out in a carefully prepared manuscript 
that on the national level, not once did the Republicans advance an alter- 
nate proposal for American foreign policy during the election campaign. 
Screams and scares obscured reason. The Democrats sought in vain to 
find the initiative. In Utah, Thomas’ own shortcomings as a politician 
severely handicapped them. He was unable or disinclined to meet head- 
on the twists and turns of a political campaign in which the previous 
advantages were gone, and new arguments had to be constructed to meet 
new or changed situations. 

So far, the campaign has been interpreted from the standpoint of 
Thomas’ defeat. The Republican campaign was one of attack on Thomas 
and not one of support for Bennett. The doubtful voter considered whether 
he should vote for or against Thomas. The question of voting for Bennett 
was seldom raised. Nevertheless, Bennett’s campaign must be given great 
credit. He was an excellent campaigner, giving over four hundred speeches 
throughout the state and leaving a favorable impression of his ability. He 
spoke in glittering generalities, which annoyed his opponents but which 
were pleasantly familiar to his audiences. His family name, h. >i .zer 
antecedents, and his social and religious connections were all proper; 
and he had done nothing to blemish the white sheet of his record. Never 
having held public office of any kind, or engaged in practical politics— 
even in the Republican party organization, he was almost invulnerable 
to attack. Thomas was in this position in 1932, when with the same kind 
of record and same kind of background he defeated the veteran Senator 
Reed Smoot. Thomas noted this fact before he was a candidate that 
year, when it was suggested that he might run for the office of governor. 
A mayor of Salt Lake City would then have been his opponent. The 
mayor, said Thomas, had been in public office and had made some 
enemies, while he himself had not held public office and would be free 
from the burden of political enemies. Eighteen years as United States 
senator, during the revolutionary period of the 1930’s and war period 
of the 1940’s, brought him not only responsible positions but also many 
enemies. 

In 1933, Thomas wrote to a student that the criticism he had received 
after addressing the student body at the University of Washington was 
mild compared to what he expected to receive in the future. In 1950, 
he said that he never expected to be called a communist or to be accused 
by responsible members of his Church and by persons whom he had known 
as friends of being in favor of prostitution. The Utah 1950 campaign 
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will go down in the history of the state as the most scurrilous since the 
almost forgotten days of the bitter Mormon and anti-Mormon struggles 
for economic and political position. It will have great and regrettable 
repercussions in future campaigns. 


THE 1950 ELECTIONS IN ARIZONA 
N. D. HouGHTon 


University of Arizona 


In the primaries of 1950 the first woman ever nominated for the office 
of governor in Arizona was nominated by the Democratic party. In the 
November elections she was defeated by the third Republican ever to be 
elected governor in the state. In the landslide years of 1920 and 1928 
Republican governors were elected, but the overwhelming majority of 
Arizona’s voters are registered Democrats. 

Governor Dan E. Garvey had succeeded to the office of secretary of 
state upon the death of the incumbent and then had succeeded to the 
governorship by virtue of the death of Governor Osborn in May, 1948. 
In November of that year, Garvey was elected to his single, full two- 
year term. 

Mrs. Ana Frohmiller, Democrat, had been elected state auditor for 
eleven consecutive two-year terms, and had not been widely considered 
to have other political ambitions. In the spring of 1950, however, she 
became a candidate for the Democratic nomination for governor. Running 
without benefit of any formal organization, surprisingly, she defeated both 
Garvey and ex-Congressman Richard Harless. She conducted her own 
campaign in the general election contest without much support from the 
Democratic organization, preferring, it was sometimes said, not to be bound 
by such relationship. 

Howard Pyle, a popular radio personality of the state, was nominated 
as the Republican candidate without opposition, and conducted a very 
active personal campaign for election, with only moderate support from the 
formal party organization. Out of a total vote of some 195,000, Mr. Pyle 
won by about 3,000, and it is estimated that perhaps 80 per cent of his 
votes were cast by registered Democrats. No other Republican was elected 
to a state office. 

Thirteen measures appeared on the Arizona ballot in the November 
election — proposed consitutional amendments and _ initiated statutory 
propositions. All were defeated. 
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THE 1950 ELECTIONS IN NEVADA 


C. C. SMITH 
University of Nevada 


The 1950 Republican trend in Nevada was more conspicuous than 
would ordinarily be expected in an off-year election. For the first time in 
twenty years a Republican governor was elected. The Democrats also 
lost the office of controller, and in other state-wide contests won in most 
cases by uncomfortable majorities. For the next two years the state Senate 
will be controlled by the Republicans; the Assembly will be in the hands 
of the Democrats, but with a working majority of no more than thfee. 

Certain inferences can be drawn from the statistics of the 1950 
Nevada elections. First, the electors had no scruples in the matter of 
crossing party lines. There were 83,928 registered voters in the state, with 
the Democrats having a numerical majority (on paper at least) of 52,980 
to 26,659. The Republican candidate for governor received almost 10,000 
votes in excess of his party’s registration, and won by about the same 
majority as did the Democratic candidate for the United States Senate, 
McCarron. 

Secondly, a heavy vote does not necessarily mean a Democratic ad- 
vantage. In the gubernatorial race, the popular vote was about 73 per cent 
of the total registration. 

Third, labor unions as a political force are not as potent as many 
labor leaders had surmised, and as many politicians had feared. Candidates 
endorsed by labor on both the state and local levels suffered a high mor- 
tality, and the few who were successful would have been elected without 
union sponsorship. 

Fourth, national issues, rather than those of a local character, were 
the chief determinants in the Republican upsurge. The defeat of the 
Democratic incumbent for governor may be attributed in large part to the 





ground swell of dissatisfaction whetted by charges of blunders in foreign 
policy, the dissipation of national resources, the infiltration of communists 
in strategic government positions, and the creeping paralysis of socialism. 


THE 1950 ELECTIONS IN NEW MEXICO 


CHARLES JUDAH 





University of New Mexico 





The 1950 elections in New Mexico resulted in a general Democratic 
victory. The two Democratic candidates for Congress were elected, and 
the Democrats not only increased their majority in the state legislature 
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but also the number of county and municipal candidates elected. There 
was one significant exception to the Democratic sweep. For the first time 
since 1928, the Democrats lost the governorship when John Miles, two- 
term governor, was decisively beaten by Edwin Mechem, a politically 
unknown lawyer. 

The long time significance of the elections is hard to assess. That 
the state is still Democratic is undeniable; but it is equally undeniable 
that although Miles’ defeat was in a sense personal, the voters were weary 
of a relatively small clique of politicians who had dominated the state 
government for twenty years. Senator Clinton Anderson declared a few 
days after the election that what the Democrats needed was a new face. 
Whose the new face or faces will be is still unknown. 

The prospects of the Republican party have certainly been improved. 
Whether they can be further improved, or even held at their present level, 
is doubtful. The answer probably lies with the new voters pouring into 
the state. The party that can win a substantial majority of them can win 
future elections. 

In any event, the elections of 1950 marked the end of a political 
era in New Mexico. After twenty years of almost unchallenged Democratic 
control, the state has returned to the two-party system. 


THE 1950 ELECTIONS IN WASHINGTON 


Hucu D. Bone 
University of Washington 


The Washington blanket primary passed its fifteenth year in 1950 
with the largest turnout since 1938. Only 42 per cent of the registered 
voters participated, however. Contrary to the expectations of many observ- 
ers, the 1950 primary showed little or no evidence of “raiding.” Although 
Senator Warren D. Magnuson was unopposed in the Democratic primary, 
loyal Democrats did not enter the Republican primary. Magnuson received 
only 34,000 votes less than the combined vote of five Republican con- 
tenders. In three of the six congressional districts, where it might have 
been advantageous for Republicans to have entered the Democratic 
primary, the three unchallenged Republican candidates each polled more 
than all the Democratic aspirants combined. The open primary system 
remains generally popular, and there is little sentiment for replacing it 
with a closed primary. 

As in the national pattern there was extensive split-ticket voting in the 
State of Washington. At the same time there were no upsets or surprises, 
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and all the congressional incumbents were re-elected along with Senator 
Magnuson. The latter was challenged by a newcomer and _ successful 
businessman, Walter Williams, who had beaten four “regulars” in the 
Republican primary. His campaign against Senator Magnuson was well 
financed and extensively advertised. One reason for his defeat was the 
fact that his campaign was directed in the main by amateurs, and party 
workers showed a lack of enthusiasm for him. He was unable to find 
a vulnerable spot in Magnuson’s record, and charges of “communist asso- 


J 


ciations” made little headway. Magnuson had the support of organized 
labor, a smooth-working Democratic organization, and a group of business 
and professional people who were satisfied with his “errand boy” record. 
“McCarthyism” was not an issue, and Magnuson’s lack of direct association 
with the Truman-Acheson foreign policies made it difficult for the oppo- 
sition to capitalize on discontent over the progress in Korea. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of the Washington elections 
was the battle over welfare propositions. In 1948 the voters adopted, 
through initiative, a rather costly welfare program. The Washington 
Pension Union, recognizing that this program could be changed after a 
lapse of two years, sponsored Initiative 176 which would extend and 
liberalize benefits. Governor Arthur B. Langlie sponsored a competing 
proposal, Initiative 178, and made acceptance of it an article of Republican 
faith. The Governor’s measure differed from the existing one largely in 
tightening eligibility requirements and in giving wide discretionary author- 
ity to the state welfare officials. Langlie sought and obtained the support 
of taxpayer and business organizations for his proposal, on the ground that 
it was the only way by which an increase in taxes could be avoided. 
The Legislative Council, however, after extensive studies of the welfare 
program and its administration, opposed both measures, recommending 
that the formulation of a revised welfare program be left to the legislature. 
Several Republicans on the council approved this recommendation, not- 
withstanding the position of the Governor. The Democratic party and 
the labor unions also inclined to the position of the council. An indeter- 
minate but large sum of money was spent on behalf of Initiative 178, and 
it carried by a majority of about 80,000 out of 600,000 votes cast. Almost 
as many persons voted on the welfare propositions as for the United States 
senatorial candidates, a tribute to the great interest created by the issue. 
Welfare promises to become an important issue in the 1952 gubernatorial 
race. The political future of Mr. Langlie as governor is likely to be 
determined, in a considerable measure, by the success of his welfare 
program. 
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THE 1950 ELECTIONS IN WYOMING 


Ratpu M. Wape 
University of Wyoming 


Wyoming’s pre-election political activity started early in 1950. Frank 
Barrett, Republican, and the state’s lone representative in Congress an- 
nounced in January that he would be a candidate for governor. He 
defeated three other aspirants in the August primary, receiving 25,581 
votes to their combined vote of 12,160. John J. McIntyre, former one-term 
Democratic congressman, whom Barrett had defeated in 1942 and again in 
1946, won the Democratic nomination for governor. He defeated two 
opposing candidates by a vote of 14,478 to their combined vote of 13,590. 

By virtue of Frank Barrett’s candidacy for governor, the race for 
congressman was wide open from the first. Three Republican candidates 
vied for their party’s nomination. William Henry Harrison, descendant 
of two former United States Presidents, received 14,859 votes to the com- 
bined opposition vote of 19,700. In the Democratic primaries John B. 
Clark won over his two opponents by a vote of 18,198 to 8,096. 

The primary vote established a record. The Republicans cast 37,770 
votes and the Democrats 28,170. The voting followed a normal pattern 
with more Republican than Democratic votes being cast. However, the 
margin of the Republican votes was greater than usual. Only once since 
1932 have the Democrats been the major party in the primaries. 

The campaign preceding the general election was highlighted by the 
gubernatorial race. Since both candidates had served in Congress, their 
records in that body were subjected to criticism. Furthermore, since they 
had twice previously opposed each other, the campaign exhibited features 
of a personal feud. The principal state issue in the race was injected 
by McIntyre, who advocated a severance tax on oil. Barrett, after con- 
siderable delay and apparent reluctance, voiced his opposition. MclIntyre’s 
plan for such a tax was unconstitutional, he said, because it would be a 
restraint on interstate commerce. Management of the Fish and Game 
Commission and pressure politics by out-of-state oil corporations were also 
debated. On the need for a juvenile court and for higher old age pensions 
both candidates agreed. 

The congressional race was fought largely on national issues. Harrison 
stressed the Korean conflict, extravagance and waste in government, and 
communist infiltration into government positions; and deplored increased 
curbs and controls on the individual. Clark blamed the Republican party 
for obstruction, and said the real issue was whether the people wanted 
a progressive or a reactionary administration. 
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Outside state influence in the campaign was at a minimum. President 
Truman visited the state early in the year. Republican National Com- 
mittee Chairman Guy Gabrielson gave an address at Casper early in 
October at which he advanced the national party’s views on state issues. 
At least one national labor leader appeared in the state and attacked 
Barrett’s congressional record on labor issues. Oil and gas interests devoted 
considerable newspaper space to the benefits which their developments 
had brought to the state. 

Frank Barrett defeated his Democratic opponent by 54,441 to 42,518 
votes. He carried every county in the state but three (Carbon, Sweetwater, 
and Uinta). In the bloc of five southern boarder counties, McIntyre 
received a majority of 2,139 votes. 

Out of a total congressional vote of 93,348, Harrison received 50,865. 
He carried all but five counties. Again, as in the gubernatorial race, all 
the southern boarder counties with the exception of Laramie went Demo- 
cratic. The margin of loss in Laramie was 34 votes. Over 3,500 more votes 
were cast for governor than for congressman. The northern two-thirds 
of the state voted Republican while the remainder went Democratic 
but not by a large enough margin to overcome northern Republican 
majorities. 

There were no new or startling developments in the Wyoming general 
elections. The political pattern of the state remains conventional. The 
Republican party again showed itself to be the stronger of the two, but 
with a margin so slight that the state could truly be called a two-party state. 












WOODROW WILSON: 
EXPONENT OF EXECUTIVE LEADERSHIP 


Henry A. TURNER 


University of California at Santa Barbara 


URING the past half century the American people have come to 

look to the President for leadership in legislative policy, as well as in 

foreign affairs and administration. Most of our Presidents have 
responded by formulating legislative programs and working for their enact- 
ment. Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, Franklin Roosevelt, and Harry 
Truman sought to dramatize their proposals by characterizing them the 
Square Deal, the New Freedom, the New Deal, and the Fair Deal. While 
our other twentieth century Presidents have been less conspicuous for their 
legislative leadership, they have not been completely inactive or unaware 
of this responsibility. Even the conservative New Englander, Calvin 
Coolidge, acknowledged that because “. . . Congress becomes subservient 
to the importunities of organized minorities . . . the President comes more 
and more to stand as the champion of the rights of the whole country.” * 

Considering the wide acceptance of the chief executive’s role as the 
nation’s chief legislator, there has been a remarkable variation in the 
success of the several Presidents in obtaining the enactment of their legis- 
lative programs. This variation has been ascribed largely to the personalities 
of the incumbents and to the domestic and international situations at the 
time of their presidencies. It has been explained, for example, that 
Woodrow Wilson and Franklin Roosevelt were strong, forceful leaders 
and that they directed the course of the nation during times of domestic 
and international emergencies; while William Howard Taft and Warren 
Harding did not possess such masterful personalities, and occupied the 
White House during more “normal” times. The general validity of this 
analysis is hardly debatable; yet, a detailed investigation of the methods, 
procedures, and institutions utilized by our chief executives in their rela- 
tions with Congress will add further insight into the reasons for the differ- 
ing degrees of success which they attained in their attempts to guide 
legislative action. 

Because our founding fathers made so few provisions for presidential 
leadership in the formation of legislative policy, the chief executive must 
rely largely upon extraconstitutional procedures and devices, if he is to 
guide Congressional action. True, the chief executive can influence legis- 
lation through presidential messages, the veto, and the power to convene 
Congress in special session; but in the last analysis, his success as a national 


1Calvin Coolidge, “‘The President Lives Under a Multitude of Eyes,’’ The American Magazine, Vol 
CVIII (August, 1929), p. 146 
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legislator is dependent upon his knowledge of extraconstitutional institu- 
tions and devices, and upon his skill in applying them. As Woodrow 
Wilson was eminently successful in working with Congress during his 
first six years as President, an analysis of his methods will be of value in 
our efforts to determine the factors which have enabled some of our 
Presidents to achieve wide recognition for their legislative leadership 
while others have enjoyed little success in securing the adoption of their 
policies.” 

The renown Wilson has received as the nation’s leader during World 
War I and as the progenitor of the League of Nations, as well as the 
bitterness engendered by his fight with the Senate over the League, have 
tended to obscure his remarkable legislative achievements. For six years 
he led and controlled Congress in a manner without precedent. Indeed, 
more constructive legislation was enacted during his presidency than 
during the administration of any other President from George Washing- 
ton to Franklin Roosevelt; and much of the success of the latter may be 
attributed to his utilization of methods and techniques which he had 
learned from Woodrow Wilson, his former chief.* 

Of our national leaders, none has entered the White House with 
better academic preparation for his responsibilities than Woodrow Wilson. 
Prior to his election as President, he had devoted more than three decades 
to studying, teaching, theorizing, and writing about the dynamics of 
politics.* From studying the practices of former Presidents and the func- 
tioning of parliamentary governments, Wilson had developed a theory 
of presidential leadership that differed considerably from the views of most 
of his predecessors. From his studies he came to the conclusion that the 
President should be an Americanized version of the British prime min- 
ister. The President, Wilson stated, has both the prerogative and the 
responsibility for taking an active part in the legislative process. As the 


2 Conversely, the author wishes to emphasize that Wilson's legislative achievements were not due alone 
to his skillful utilization of extraconstitutional institutions and methods, but also to national and 
international conditions and to his strong dynamic personality. 


3 Franklin Roosevelt served as Assistant Secretary of the Navy in the Wilson administration. While the 
social and economic pressures of the 1930's were in part responsible for the passage of the vast 
—— New Deal legislation, Wilson's influence on Franklin Roosevelt must not be under- 
estimated. 


* Wilson received his Ph.D. in political science at Johns Hopkins University, and he taught political 
science at Bryn Mawr, Connecticut Wesleyan, Johns Hopkins, and Princeton. His published works 
on political topics include numerous essays, as well as his books: Congressional Government: A 
Study in American Politics (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, and Company, 1885); The State: Elements 
of Historical and Practical Politics (Boston: D. C. Heath, 1889); and Constitutional Government 
in the United States (New York: Columbia University Press, 1908). 


3 From as early as 1884 until the turn of the century, Wilson had actively advocated that the United 
States adopt a cabinet form of government. (See Wilson’s ‘“Committee or Cabinet Government?” 
Overland Monthly, 2d. Series, Vol. III [1884], pp. 17-33.) Shortly after 1900 he became aware of 
a less radical method for increasing the power of the executive branch of the government. He 
then began urging that the President serve as a type of prime minister by exercising to his utmost 
ability his three-fold role of party leader, national leader, and constitutional executive. In 1908, 
Wilson wrote that it was “not inconsistent with the actual provisions of the Constitution’ for the 
President_to be a prime minister. (Wilson, Constitutional Government in the United States 
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sole representative of the entire nation, the chief executive has the 
responsibility for translating the will of the people into law; as the chief 
of the administration, he must see that the needs of the administrative 
departments and establishments are provided, and that workable laws are 
enacted; and, as head of his party, he should attempt to carry out the 
party platforms and principles. Furthermore, Wilson held that the 
national lawmakers should accept the leadership of the executive in the 
formation of legislative policy. Congress, he asserted, should not attempt 
to “. . . originate its own bills except in minor matters which seem to spring 
out of public opinion or out of the special circumstances of particular 
interests... .” ° 

For the two years preceding his inauguration as President, Wilson 
had the opportunity as governor of New Jersey to practice at the state 
level the theory of executive leadership which he had developed to be 
applied to the national government. Measured by any standard, he made 
a notable record as governor; but considering that this was his first 
experience in politics—that he had spent the preceding years in the seques- 
tered life of a scholar and university administrator—Wilson’s achievements 
at Trenton are little short of phenomenal. He was not content to perform 
his duties as a typical governor—as a mere figurehead having no real 
power; rather, he assumed the role of prime minister and under his 
leadership the state legislature enacted a series of reform measures that 
were unique in the history of the state and noteworthy throughout the 
nation. 


I 


Having as governor successfully tested his theory of executive leader- 
ship, Wilson was determined to apply the same principles and methods as 
President. Shortly before his inauguration, he announced: “My views 
about executive responsibility will be applied in the Presidency just as 
much as they were in the Governorship.”* On February 5, 1913, in a 
letter written for publication, Wilson reiterated his belief that the chief 
executive “. . . must be prime minister, as much concerned with the 


es 


guidance of legislation as with the just and orderly execution of law. . . . 





* Wilson, Constitutional Government in the United States, p. 84. In this passage Wilson cited the 
British Parliament as the example which Congress should follow. Wilson wrote: “‘Parliament is 
still, as it was originally intended to be, the grand assize, or session, of the nation, to criticize and 
control the Government. It is not a council to administer it. It does not originate its own bills, 
except in minor matters which seem to spring out of public opinion or out of the special circum- 
stances of particular interests, rather than out of the conduct of government.” 


7 Quoted in David Lawrence, The True Story of Woodrow Wilson (New York: George H. Doran Com- 
pany, 1924), p. 82. 
® Letter to A. Mitchell Palmer, February 5, 1913; quoted in 53 Cong. Rec. 12620 (August 15, 1916). Wilson 


wrote this letter primarily to record his refusal to be bound by the plank in the Democratic party 
platform which advocated a single term for the President. 
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Proceeding in the same methodical manner which had characterized 
his leadership as governor, Wilson set forth ‘to effect the social reforms ad- 
vocated during his campaign. Although other Presidents, notably Cleveland 
and Taft, had failed in their efforts to reduce the tariff, Wilson convened 
Congress in special session on April 7, 1913, to consider tariff reforms. 
To the consternation of some congressmen, he declared that he would 
deliver his message to Congress in person—breaking a tradition of one 
hundred and fifteen years.° By addressing Congress personally, Wilson 
was able to focus attention not only upon the reforms he advocated, 
but also upon his intention to work closely with Congress. This first 
message dealt only with the tariff question and, like most of his subsequent 
presidential messages, was brief, clear, and directed as much to the public 
as to Congress. The brevity of this first message practically assured that it 
would be quoted in full by the leading newspapers. This procedure of 
concentrating his attack was very successful for it enabled Wilson to 
concentrate the attention of the lawmakers, and the public in general, 
upon one specific issue. 

On June 23, 1913, after Wilson was relatively certain that the tariff 
bill would be passed,'® he appeared before Congress for the second time— 
this time to request the adoption of banking and currency reforms. Once 
again Wilson informed Congress and the nation of his conception of the 
presidency. “I have come to you,” Wilson asserted, “as the head of the 
Government and the responsible leader of the party in power, to urge 
action now while there is time to serve the country deliberately and as we 
should, in a clear air of common counsel.” ?! Intermittently throughout 
his presidency, Wilson addressed Congress when he wished to concentrate 
public opinion and the interest of the legislators on a particular problem 
or topic. 

In addition to addressing Congress personally, Wilson demonstrated 
in various other ways his ability to utilize public opinion to win support 
for his legislative program. When Congress delayed in acting, Wilson 
often appealed to public opinion either by making a public address or 
by making a statement to the press. One of his most spectacular and 
successful efforts was his defeat of the tariff lobby largely through issuing 
the following statement to the press: 


”’ Twenty-four years earlier, Wilson had noted that if Jefferson and his successors had delivered their 
messages to Congress in person (as had the first two Presidents), these messages might have 
become the basis for a “‘habitual and informal’ exchange of opinion between the chief executive 
and Congress. (Wilson, The State, p. 546.) Thus in returning to this long-forsaken custom, Wilson 
drew on ideas developed as a professor of politics. 


% After a bitter struggle in which Wilson’s leadership tipped the scales, the Underwood-Simmons Tariff 
Act was approved by Congress early in September, 1913. With the passage of this act, Wilson 
achieved the first general reduction in tariff rates since 1857. 


1 Cong. Rec. 2133 (June 23, 1919). 
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I think that the public ought to know the extraordinary exertions being made by 
the lobby in Washington to gain recognition for certain alterations on the Tariff Bill... . 

It is of serious interest to the country that the people at large should have no lobby 
and be voiceless in these matters, while great bodies of astute men seek to create an 
artificial opinion and to overcome the interests of the public for their private profit. .. . 
Only public opinion can check and destroy it. 

The Government in all its branches ought to be relieved from this intolerable 
burden and this constant interruption to the calm progress of debate.” 


It has been suggested that Wilson’s primary purpose in issuing this 
statement was to coerce certain Democratic senators into voting for the 
tariff reductions, rather than to inform the people of the activity of the 
lobby.'* Regardless of his motive, however, the message tended to stiffen 
the legislators and disperse the lobbyists. 

Throughout the summer of 1913, Wilson held Congress in session by 
threats to reconvene it should the legislators decide to adjourn before the 
tariff and banking measures were enacted. On one occasion Wilson is 
reported to have told Secretary of the Treasury William G. McAdoo: 
“Please say to the gentlemen on the Hill who urge postponement of this 
matter that Washington weather, especially in these days, fully agrees 
with me and that unless final action is taken on this measure at this 
session I will immediately call Congress in extraordinary session to act 
upon this matter.” '* Later, on September 10, 1913, Wilson called the 
Senate Steering Committee to the White House to inform them personally 
of his opposition to any adjournment until the Federal Reserve Act was 
passed.?® 

One of the most effective methods Wilson used in securing the 
enactment of these first two major bills was the legislative caucus through 
which he gained the united support of the Democrats in Congress. At 
the time of his inauguration, he considered purging conservative Democrats 
from positions of power and forging a new Democratic party led by pro- 
gressives. He soon decided, however, that such a course would be 
impolitic,'® and during the remainder of his administration he attempted 
to work with all factions of the Democratic party. By his insistence that 
the Democrats in the House and Senate adopt his reform proposals as 


12 Woodrow Wilson, statement delivered to the press, May 26, 1913. Quoted in The Public Papers of 
Woodrow Wilson, ed. Ray Stannard Baker and William E. Dodd (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1925), Vol. III, p. 36. References to this six-volume work are hereafter cited as Public 
Papers 


13 Ray Stannard Baker, Woodrow Wilson: Life and Letters. (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page and 
Company, 1927-1939), Vol. IV, p. 121. 


4 Joseph P. Tumulty, Woodrow Wilson as I Knew Him (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page and 
Company, 1921), p. 174. 


% Baker, op. cit., Vol. IV, p. 182. 


1 Wilson considered waging a fight against Senator F. M. Simmons of North Carolina as chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee even though Simmons was the senior Democrat on the committee and 
was consequently in line for the chairmanship. On the advice of Josephus Daniels, Albert Burleson, 
and others, Wilson decided that such a move would break too radically with the traditional 
practice and might endanger his legislative program. Ibid., pp. 100-104. 
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party measures, Wilson thus demonstrated that he planned to engraft 
his concept of party discipline and responsibility to the American political 
system. 

When the Underwood tariff bill was being discussed in the House 
of Representatives, the Democratic representatives—largely due to Wilson’s 
influence—called a caucus in which they voted to support the bill as a 
party measure.’* When the bill reached the Senate, Wilson and his sup- 
porters suggested calling a caucus of Democratic senators, but all such 
proposals were defeated until June 20, when “the first caucus of Demo- 
cratic senators that anyone can remember” took place.’* For more than 
two weeks, intermittent meetings were held by the Democratic senators; 
and, on July 7, the caucus voted to support the tariff as a party measure.’® 
Under Wilson’s leadership the Democrats used the caucus to help secure 
the enactment of a number of other bills.*° In fact, in no other admin- 
istration has the party caucus been used so effectively to obtain united 
party support for legislation.2? Moreover, Wilson’s influence was constantly 
felt in the caucuses. For example, at the time of the first caucus of 
Democratic senators, the chairman of the Finance Committee, Senator 
F. M. Simmons, requested Wilson to write a letter stating his views on the 
income tax provisions of the tariff bill in order that he might use it in the 
caucus to swing dissident senators into line.?? 

After the Democratic senators had agreed in caucus to support the 
tariff bill as a party measure, Wilson wrote Senator John R. Thornton 
urging him to follow the decision of the caucus. This letter, in which 
Wilson stated his views on party responsibility and unity, merits quotation: 

Undoubtedly, you should have felt yourself perfectly free in the caucus to make 
every effort to carry out the promises you had made to your own people, but when it 
comes to the final action, my own judgment is perfectly clear. No party can ever for 
any length of time control the Government or serve the people which can not command 
the allegiance of its own minority. I feel that there are times, after every argument has 
been given full consideration and men of equal public conscience have conferred to- 
gether, when those who are overruled should accept the principle of party government 


and act with their colleagues through whom they expect to see the country best and 
most permanently well served.” 


17 Tbid., pp. 112-113. Nearly three decades earlier, Wilson had written “. . . there is within Congress no 
visible, and therefore no controllable party organization. The only bond of cohesion is the caucus, 
which occasionally whips a party together for cooperative action against the time for casting its 
vote upon some critical question.’’ Wilson, Congressional Government, p. 

18 Baker, op. cit., Vol. TV, p. 123. Baker quotes the New York Times, June 13, 1913. 

9 Ibid., p. 124. 

™ Largely due to the House and Senate caucuses, the Federal Reserve Act was passed with only three 
Democratic representatives voting negatively, and with no Democratic senators opposing the measure. 

21 William Franklin Willoughby, Principles of Legislative Organization and Administration (Washington: 
The Brookings Institution, 1934), pp. 559-564 

*2 September 4, 1913, Woodrow Wilson Collection, Library of Congress. Hereafter cited as Wilson 
Collection. 

23 July 15, 1913. Quoted in Baker, op. cit., Vol. IV, p. 125. Whenever reference is made to a document 
previously published, the citation refers to the printed source, even though I have read in 
manuscript form most of the letters cited in this work. With but few exceptions the letters 
quoted by Baker in Woodrow Wilson: Life and Letters are either in the Woodrow Wilson Col- 

lection or in the Ray Stannard Baker Papers, both collections in the Library of Congress. 
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Although Wilson had earlier denounced the use of public offices for 
partisan purposes as “demoralizing” ** and “illegitimate,” *° as President 
he made effective use of his appointive power to secure support for legis- 
lative measures. With but few exceptions, Wilson was careful to seek the 
views of interested Democratic leaders before selecting office holders.”* 
The following letter which he wrote on January 14, 1914, to Assistant 
Attorney General Samuel J. Graham illustrates his solicitousness for the 
wishes of the national legislators: 

I have received from the department the nomination blank of T. Lee Clark for 
United States Marshall for the Western District of Virginia. We have been trying to 
accommodate appointments in Virginia in such a way as to meet so far as possible the 
views both of those who have recommended Mr. Clark and of the Members of Congress 
from Virginia who disagree with them in judgment with regard to the appointments 
there. The Secretary of the Treasury has been considering this question very carefully 
and I wonder what the status of the thing is in your own mind. I should like to have 
a brief report from you on the situation down there; what if anything, for example, do 
Representatives Glass and Montague and Jones say about Mr. Lee Clark? * 


Wilson not only attempted to maintain party harmony by consulting 
Democratic members of Congress about prospective appointments, but he 
also sought to discipline those who failed to support his policies by cutting 
off their patronage. On January 26, 1918, we find Wilson writing a cabinet 
member that “. . . we not only ought to pay no attention to Senator 
Vardaman’s recommendations for office, but we ought studiously to avoid 
nominating men whom he picks out. . . .” ** About two and a half years 
later, he informed Attorney General A. Mitchell Palmer that the views 
of Representative Henry D. Flood of Virginia should not be considered in 
making appointments in that state.2® And Representative Claude Kitchin 
found that by failing to support Wilson’s war policies he lost all federal 
patronage.*° 

On two occasions—during congressional debate over the Panama 
Canal tolls and the McLemore Resolution—Wilson threatened to resign 
if the Democratic-controlled Congress failed to support his policies.** 
When the question of repealing the Panama Canal tolls was before Con- 
gress, Wilson is reported to have said: “In case of my failure in this 





24 Wilson, The State, p. 54. 
23 Wilson, Constitutional Government in the United States, p. 71. 


2% During the early days of his presidency, Wilson evidently believed that he need not consult members 
of Congress about appointments. He soon learned that such a course would jeopardize his legislative 
program, and for the remainder of his presidency he normally attempted to make appointments 
that would be politically acceptable. 


*7 Wilson Collection. 
*8 Wilson to Attorney General Thomas W. Gregory. Quoted in Baker, op. cit., Vol. VIII, p. 50l. 
*% September 29, 1920, A. Mitchell Palmer Papers, Library of Congress. 


” Alex Mathew Arnett, Claude Kitchin and the Wilson War Policies (Boston: Little, Brown, and 
Company, 1937), p. 201. 


*t Lawrence, op. cit., pp. 310, 311. The McLemore Resolution warned Americans not to travel on armed 
vessels of belligerent nations. 
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matter, I shall go to the country, after my resignation is tendered. . . .” *? 
In each of these instances Wilson’s strategy proved successful, and Con- 
gress accepted his views. 


II 


Wilson’s influence was felt at every stage of the legislative process. 
He planned the legislative programs. He and his assistants took an active 
part in drafting bills. After bills were introduced, Wilson used various 
means to secure their adoption: he constantly exerted pressure on the 
members of Congress; he urged the various legislative committees to report 
out bills; he worked to prevent bills from dying on the Congressional 
calendars; and he and his assistants carefully scrutinized amendments to 
bills to prevent harmful changes. After bills were passed by the House 
and Senate, he used his influence on the conference committees to see 
that the measures contained the provisions he wished. 

Before each session of Congress, Wilson drew up a list of measures 
which he wished Congress to adopt. After discussing his legislative pro- 
gram with his cabinet or with certain cabinet members, he then conferred 
with the leaders in the House and Senate** or sent his “political ambas- 
sador,” ** Postmaster General Albert S. Burleson, to consult with Con- 


gressional leaders. Burleson recalled that if the leading legislators had no 

objections, Wilson’s program was adopted as the schedule to be followed 

by Congress. “For six years,” Burleson wrote, “we invariably put through 
y g 


those programmes as outlined by Woodrow Wilson.” ** 

Until Wilson’s presidency, most chief executives had been content 
to limit their participation in the drafting of legislative acts merely to 
urging the adoption of certain policies. With few exceptions, Wilson’s 
predecessors had not been presumptuous enough to send drafts of bills to 
Congress.** Wilson, and his assistants, however, either drafted or super- 


32 Quoted in Baker, op. cit., Vol. IV, p. 415. Wilson also planned to resign immediately after the election 
of 1916 if Hughes had won the election. Wilson wrote Secretary of State Robert Lansing that he 
would ask Lansing to resign and appoint Hughes Secretary of State. Then Wilson and Vice 
President Marshall would resign enabling Hughes (under the presidential succession law in force 
at that time) to assume the presidency immediately after his election. Baker, op. cit., Vol. VI, 
p. 292. 

% Wilson explained to Congressman Scott Ferris on May 13, 1914 that certain proposals were not on the 
legislative program because “‘. . . id not see when the House leaders conferred with me just 
how it was possible to put these bills on a programme which repre i? the effort of the party 
to carry out its platform obligations.’’ Wilson Letterbook, Vol. XIII, pp. 227-228, Wilson Col 
lection. 


“4 Burleson told Ray Stannard Baker that Wilson referred to him as his “‘political ambassador.’’ R. S. 
aker, memorandum of an interview with Albert Burleson, March 17, 1927; Ms in Ray Stannard 
Baker Papers, hereafter cited as Baker Papers. 


% Albert S. Burleson to Josephus Daniels, February 19, 1926, Baker Papers. 


36 Norman J. Small, Some Presidential Interpretations of the Presidency, Johns Hopkins University Studies 
in History and Political Science, Series L, No. 2 (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1932), p. 178. 
Dr. Small states that in other administrations cabinet members had “. . . prese nted in committee 
rooms the completed drafts of legislative proposals of their Chief Magistrates; but doubtlessly 
because of a fear that Congress would resent too strongly this usurpation of its duties, the practice 
was not frequently resorted to.” He adds that more drafts of bills were sent to Congress under 
Theodore Roosevelt than under Wilson’s other predecessors, but that Roosevelt “‘did not signally 
depart from the older view. . . See also Henry C. Black, The Relation of Executive Power to 
Legislation (Princeton: Princeton ‘University Press, 1919), pp. 56-59. 
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vised the drafting of most of the important measures enacted during his 
first six years as President. The following are but a few among numerous 
examples. While the Underwood-Simmons tariff bill was being framed 
and debated, Wilson was in constant contact with Representative Oscar 
Underwood and Senator F. M. Simmons, and with other House and 
Senate leaders. Carter Glass later wrote that Wilson “dominated” the 
entire discussion of the act creating the Federal Reserve system.** Con- 
gressman E. Y. Webb related that Wilson personally drafted the clause 
in the Clayton Anti-Trust Act which stated that “the labor of human 
beings is not a commodity or article of commerce.” ** 

There is other evidence of Wilson’s specifically phrasing legislative 
measures. On March 19, 1914, he wrote Attorney General McReynolds: 
I have written into Section 5 of the enclosed bill changes which I sincerely hope will 


remove all difficulties with regard to ic. If you approve of them, I shall be very glad to 
propose them to the committee, who i am sure are anxious to act upon it favorably. .. .” 


Practically all of the wartime legislation and much of the domestic 
legislation originated in the executive departments. Secretary of Agriculture 
David Houston related that shortly after taking office, he discussed with 
Wilson the measures that he and his subordinates believed should be 
enacted. Bills were then drafted by Houston’s subordinates occasionally 
in collaboration with state officials, farm leaders, and members of Con- 
gress.*° These proposals were usually discussed in cabinet meetings and 
then presented to senators and representatives to be introduced into 
Congress."! 

There are numerous instances of Wilson’s requesting his subordinates 
to draft bills to be presented to Congress. On December 31, 1917, for 
example, he wrote Secretary of the Treasury William G. McAdoo informing 
him that he meant to ask Congress to pass an act regarding the railroads. 
“It would be of great service to me,” he wrote, “if the lawyers who are 
serving you would have ready for me by the time Congress opens, if 
possible, a bill embodying the guarantees which I could place in the 


37 R. S. Baker, memorandum of an interview with Carter Glass, December 17, 1925; Ms in Baker Papers. 
For a detailed account of the framing and passage of these measures, see Baker, op. cit., Vol. IV, 
pp. 103-202. 

% Josephus Daniels, The Wilson Era: Years of Peace, 1910-1917; Years of War and After, 1917-1923 (2 vols.; 
Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1944-1946), II, 627. 


% Wilson Collection. The bill referred to provided for the erection of a building for the Department of 
Justice. Three years later, on February 24, 1917, he wrote Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo: “Here 
is the language I suggest for all but the formal part of the Act or Joint Resolution, we discussed 
this morning. All that it needs is the addition of a provision as to the method by which the money 
is to be raised. Will you not get into touch with Burleson about it to get his advice as an old 
Parliamentary hand, who knows the technicalities and pitfalls.’’ Baker Papers. 


“ R. S. Baker, memorandum of an interview with David Houston, December 1, 1928; Ms in Baker Papers 
Houston stated that the officials in the Department of Agriculture were aided by a number of 
state highway commissioners in drawing up the Federal Aid Road Act. 


“1 Ibid. However, bills were often sent to Congress without being discussed in cabinet meetings. 
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hands of the chairmen of the committees concerned.” *? Occasionally Wil- 
son made specific changes in bills that were framed at his request. He 
informed Secretary Josephus Daniels that “I heartily approve of what is 
here proposed, with a single change. . . . I have therefore run my pencil 
through that part of the proposed action.” ** 

After the measures received Wilson’s approval, they were usually sent 
by him or by one of the cabinet to a member of Congress—in most 
instances to the chairman of the standing committee having jurisdiction 
over bills dealing with that subject. We find Wilson writing Postmaster 
General Burleson: 

Enclosed are drafts of two bills the great importance of which you will see at once. 
I am sending them to you to ask your judgment as to how they should be brought to 


the attention of the leaders on the Hill. My trouble is that I do not know what com- 
mittee chairman or chairmen should he consulted. Won’t you give me the right tip? “ 


After key administration bills were introduced in Congress, Wilson 
and his assistants attempted to maintain a close supervision of their pro- 
gress. While such bills were being discussed by the standing committees, 
Wilson commonly made personal contact with the chairmen, and occa- 
sionally with other committee members, in order to ensure their approval. 
Early in his first term, he met with the Senate Finance Committee in the 
President’s Room in the Capitol. With this meeting, Wilson broke another 
tradition: he was the first President since Lincoln to confer with members 
of Congress on Capitol Hill.*° At various other times he would call com- 
mittee members to the White House to discuss pending bills.*® He also 
occasionally requested members of a committee to consult with one of his 
department heads.** 

Wilson also used his influence to attempt to prevent certain bills from 
being pigeonholed and dying in committees. For example, he once asked 
Burleson to inform Representative Frank Clark, a committee chairman, 
that the President was interested in having a bill reported out. Wilson 
added that he had previously written Chairman Clark, but that there 
was no response and he hesitated to write again.** 


* December 31, 1917, Wilson Collection. Wilson even had the independent establishments prepare bills 
for him. On May 7, 7, he wrote his friend, Colonel Edward M. House, that “the Shipping 
Board have prepared a bill which is now ready ‘for introduction. . . ."’ Quoted in Baker, op. cit., 
Vol. VII, p. 56 


February 5, 1917, Baker Papers. Bills introduced in Congress at his request were often sent to him for 
his approval. See letter from Representative W. C. Adamson to Wilson on January 18, 1914, in 
which Adamson enclosed copies of three bills dealing with the trust problem. Wilson Collection. 


4 January 16, 1918, quoted in Baker, op. cit., Vol. VIII, p. 472. 
% Baker, op. cit., Vol. IV, p. 109. 


** For example, while the Federal Reserve Act was being discussed at the committee stage, Wilson invited 
the members of the Banking and Currency Committee of the House of Representatives to the White 
9 to discuss it with him. Carter Glass, An red in Constructive Finance (Garden City, 

. Y.: Doubleday, Page and Company, 1927), p 


4? For i see letter from Wilson to -siesaisth Cordell Hull, April 16, 1913, Wilson Collection. 
48 February 9, 1917, Albert S. Burleson Papers, Library of Congress. Hereafter cited as Burleson Papers. 
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Aware that a large number of bills expire on the House and Senate 
calendars, Wilson maintained a steady flow of letters to Congressional 
leaders to secure action on measures which he believed to be vital to his 
administration. At times he wrote members of the Rules Committee 
urging them to take action which would implement his program. “I take 
the liberty,” Wilson wrote Representative Edward W. Pou on February 29, 
1916, “of calling your attention, as ranking member of the Committee, to a 
matter of grave concern to the country which can, I believe, be handled 
under the rules of the House, only by that Committee.” Wilson added 
that “the matter . . . lies so clearly within the field of Executive initiative 
that I venture to hope that your Committee will not think that I am 
taking unwarranted liberty in making this suggestion as to the business of 
the House. ... ” *” 

Wilson often wrote the Speaker of the House of Representatives®® and 
the majority leaders of the Senate and House requesting action on some 
bill. On July 5, 1918, he wrote Senator Thomas S. Martin, the Senate 
majority leader: 

I have just learned that the House is expected to act tonight on the resolution 
with regard to authorizing the taking over of the telegraph lines. Would it be imposing 
too much upon your kindness to ask if you would not endeavor to ascertain the possi 
hility of an early action before adjournment by the Senate on the same matter.” 

Occasionally Wilson asked members of the House and Senate to 
confer in order to secure the passage of bills. On October 4, 1917, he sent 
the following note to Representative Joshua W. Alexander: 

Will you not be kind enough to call on Senator Martin to find out whether in 
his judgment it will be possible, without delaying the adjournment, to pass the coastwise 
shipping bill? I have prepared him for your call by writing to him myself and I believe 


a conference between you and him would be the most helpful way of getting the bill up 
in the Senate for prompt action.” 


While important bills were being debated in the House or Senate, rank 
and file members of Congress as well as the leaders felt the infiuence 
of the President. He attempted to win the support of reluctant legislators 
by personal conferences, telephone calls, and letters.** It is difficult, how- 
ever, to escape the conclusion that Wilson’s conferences with congressmen 
were primarily for the purpose of convincing the legislators that his pro- 
gram should be wholeheartedly supported, rather than for a frank exchange 


* Quoted in Public Papers, Vol. IV, p. 129. Wilson was referring to the act to allow Americans to travel 
on armed merchant vessels. 


See letter quoted in Baker, op. cit., Vol. VII, pp. 460-462. 
“t July 5, 1918, Wilson Letterbook, Vol. XLII, p. 37, Wilson Collection 
*2 Baker Papers. 


53In the midst of Congressional battles, Wilson would often write the leaders of his forces in Congress 


to bolster their morale. On April 16, 1918, he wrote Senator Lee S. Overman: “You are a 
splendid fighter. I am following your present generous and able course in pushing the bill with 
appreciation and admiration, and wanted to give myself the pleasure of sending you at leacr this 


line.”’ Quoted in Baker, op. cit., Vol. VIII, p. 93. 
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of opinions.** Indeed, one gathers the impression that while Wilson 
attempted to be tactful and conciliatory, he often played the role of the 
disciplinarian who calls the recalcitrants to his office to inform them of 
their errors. For example, on one occasion Senator Martin gave Burleson 
a list of Democratic senators whom he wanted Wilson to call to the White 
House. Burleson informed Wilson: 






He suggests that you urge upon them the importance of the speedy passage of the 


pending Deficiency Appropriation Bill. . . . He also would appreciate it if you would 
impress upon the Senators the importance of regular attendance at the meetings of the 
Senate, in order to expedite the legislation necessary for the prosecution of the war.” 





While important bills were being debated in Congress, Wilson and his 
chief assistants maintained a constant surveillance over the actions of 
Congress to insure that no damaging changes were made. When the 
Underwood Tariff was being discussed, Wilson scrutinized every proposed 
change and repeatedly pointed out to Democratic leaders ee the House 
and Senate the proposals which he considered detrimental.** Later, when 
Congress was discussing the Selective Service Act, Wilson informed the 
chairman of the House Committee on Military Affairs, Representative 
S. H. Dent, that he would not “yield an inch of any essential parts of 
the programme for raising an army by conscription.” *7 

If Wilson believed that a bill failed to provide sufficient funds for 
an administrative establishment or activity, he was quick to call it to 
the attention of a member of Congress who was in a position to rectify 
the situation. For example, in 1915 he wrote Senator Martin that in- 
sufficient funds had been granted the Federal Trade Commission, and 
that he wished to express his personal interest in an additional appropria- 
tion for it.>® 

Wilson’s influence on legislation was felt even in the conference 
committees which were appointed to adjust differences in bills passed by 
the House and Senate. In one instance he wrote Burleson asking him to 


54 See Baker, op. cit., Vol. VII, pp. 8, 16, 23, for accounts of Wilson’s conferences with senators and 
representatives on the question of military conscription. 


55 Burleson to Wilson, May 18, 1917, Wilson Collection. On December 21, 1916, Wilson wrote to Senator 
Francis G. Newlan s: “I am extremely sorry that any opposition to the confirmation of Mr. 
Daniels’ appointment has developed. It would be a real misfortune to the country if he were not 
placed on the Commission again. I sincerely hope that none of the opposition has arisen on our 
own side of the chamber. If it has, I would be very glad to have an opportunity to discuss the 
matter with those Democrats from whom the opposition comes.’ (Wilson Collection.) These two 
letters give some indication of the amount of influence that Wilson wielded with members of 


Congress. 

56On one occasion (April 19, 1913), he wrote Representative Underwood: I write chiefly to inquire 
if this were a deliberate arrangement. . . . I know that you will Sa ae calling these matters 
to your attention as they come up.’’ Quoted in Baker, op. cit., Vol. IV, 111. 


57 Quoted in Charles Seymour, Woodrow Wilson and the World War: A C nel of Our Own Times 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1921), p. 126. Irwin Hood Hoover, the head usher at the 
White House, wrote: “At times a party leader would tell him of plans to change a measure under 
consideration, whereupon he would call up a Senator or a member of the House and tell him 
very sharply and in a few words that no change was admissible.”” Irwin Hood Hoover, Forty-Two 
Years in the White House (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1934), pp. 250-252. 


58 March 1, 1915, Wilson Collection. 
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attempt to get an appropriation inserted in a bill which was then in a 
conference committee.®°® At the time the Federal Trade Commission Act 
was in conference, Wilson wrote Representative William C. Adamson to 
request that no changes be made in Section V of the bill.*° 

Wilson made effective use of his chief assistants in obtaining the 
passage of desired legislation. Each department head maintained a careful 
check on the bills pending in Congress which directly affected his depart- 
ment, and most of the department heads maintained contact with key 
members of Congress while such bills were under consideration.*! When 
major bills were being debated by Congress, Wilson often dispatched some 
of his lieutenants to Capitol Hill to confer with the members of Congress 
in the cloakrooms, halls, and committee rooms of the Capitol.*? 

It was with his legislative program in mind that Wilson selected two 
of his original cabinet—William Jennings Bryan and Albert S. Burleson. 
Bryan, who was chosen because of his large following within the Demo- 
cratic party, aided Wilson materially by securing the support of his fol- 
lowers for the Federal Reserve Act and for several other bills sponsored 
by the administration. Burleson was chosen specifically to serve as Wilson’s 
liaison with Congress and to advise him on questions of practical politics. 

At the time he selected Burleson for his cabinet, Wilson announced 
that he desired one “thorough-going politician”—a man who knew well 
the game of practical politics. That qualification was ably met by Burleson, 
who had served four terms in Congress and had been the chairman of the 
Democratic caucus in the House of Representatives. During his years in 
Congress, he had become well acquainted with most of the older members 
of Congress and had learned the technical as well as the political aspects 
of lawmaking. In attempting to secure Congressional acquiescence to 
Wilson’s program, Burleson’s friendship with members of Congress,** his 
knowledge of Congressional procedure, and his appointive power as post- 
master general all stood him in good stead. 

It was commonly understood that Burleson served as Wilson’s liaison 
with Congress, and in that capacity he performed many tasks.** Wilson 
assigned Burleson the responsibility of coordinating the administration’s 
legislative program. We find department heads writing him both about 





3° September 29, 1917, Burleson Papers. 
© August 5, 1914, Wilson Collection. 


1 Secretary McAdoo wrote Wilson on February 21, 1917 that he would follow Wilson's suggestion and 
watch the action of the Senate regarding the appropriation for the tariff commission. McAdoo’s 
letter is in the Wilson Collection. 


* McAdoo, Bryan, and Burleson helped in this ny! to secure the enactment of the Federal Reserve Act; 
and at the time the question of repealing the Panama Canal = was before Congress, all three 
again spent much time at the Capitol. Baker, op. cit., Vol. IV, p. 417. 


"On one onuien Burleson spent a full day telephoning members of Pais asking them to support 
one of Wilson’s proposals. Baker, op. cit., Vol. IV, p. 415. 


*4 Burleson wrote Josephus Daniels on February 19, 1926: ‘“‘You are right; I was the go-between for the 
President and Congress.’’ Baker Papers. 
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getting measures introduced in Congress,® and about the relation of bills 
sponsored by their departments to Wilson’s general legislative program. 
Burleson occasionally sent Wilson copies of bills which he believed the 
President should read.* If Wilson desired changes in pending measures, 
he often communicated his wishes to Capitol Hill through his postmaster 
general.®** From time to time, Wilson directed Burleson to confer with 
Congressional leaders about the plausibility of introducing a_ specific 
measure. For example, on January 19, 1918, the President requested Burle- 
son to consult with Claude Kitchin, the majority leader of the House of 
Representatives. “I would be very much obliged,” wrote Wilson, “if you 
would ascertain Kitchin’s feeling about the legislation referred to in the 
enclosed letter from Redfield. Clearly it is necessary, and I assume it would 
not block anything else.” ® 

Louis Brownlow recalls that Burleson’s private office was used as a 
type of joint Congressional-executive caucus room. On one of the desks 
in Burleson’s office there were ten telephones installed so that they could 
be used as a conference circuit. Frequently the Postmaster General would 
get four or five, or occasionally as many as ten, Congressional leaders in 
his office. Wilson in the White House would talk to all of them together; 
and, in turn, each of them would be able to talk with him. By this device 
the President could confer with a number of legislators simultaneously 
without going to Capitol Hill or summoning them to the White House.7° 

In applying his prime minister-president concept of the legislative 
powers of the chief executive, Wilson believed that he was attempting to 
establish the proper distribution of authority between the executive and 
the legislature. The executive should take the initiative in formulating 
legislative policy; the legislators should be the “grand assize” of the nation?! 
and approve or reject those policies. The following statement made by 
Senator A. B. Cummins near the end of Wilson’s first term graphically 
illustrates the extent to which Wilson pressed the application of his theory 
of presidential leadership: 

There has not been a single important measure passed by the Congress of the 
United States since the 4th day of March ,1913, that Congress has not felt his [Wilson’s] 
heavy hand upon it. I do not say . . how far he has succeeded in taking to himself 


all the legislative powers; but those he “has not taken have escaped him because he was 
unable to master the situation.’ 


® See letter from Secretary of Labor William B. Wilson to Burleson, June 11, 1918, Burleson Papers. 


* See letter from Secretary of Commerce William Redfield to Burleson, November 20, 1917, Burleson 
Papers. 

*7 See letter from Burleson to Wilson, April 5, 1918, Wilson Collection. 

*§ Burleson to Josephus Daniels, February 19, 1926: “It was largely through me that the President con- 
veyed to the various members of Congress having matters of legislation in charge, changes he 


desired made in pending bills; and invariably they gave him prompt and ready cooperation.” 
Baker Papers. 


® Baker Papers. 

% Louis Brownlow, letter to author, October 12, 1950. 

71 Wilson, Constitutional Government in the United States, p. 84. 
7253 Cong. Rec. 12276 (August 8, 1916). 
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Ill 


Wilson’s theory of executive leadership worked as he had planned. 
During the first nineteen months of his presidency, he was able to secure 
the enactment of the four major statutes which he considered the heart 
of his program of economic reforms—the Underwood-Simmons Tariff, the 
Federal Reserve Act, the Federal Trade Act, and the Clayton Anti-trust 
Act.”* Although Wilson believed that these four acts met the most press- 
ing problems of the day, a number of other social and reform measures 
were enacted during his presidency. The Smith-Lever Act of 1914 pro- 
vided for farm demonstration work, the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 
granted funds for vocational and agricultural education, and the Federal 
Farm Loan Act made it easier for farmers to obtain credit. The LaFollette 
Seaman’s Act of 1915 helped to improve the life of sailors in the merchant 
marine, and the Merchant Marine Act of 1916 created the United States 
Shipping Board which was authorized to own and operate merchant 
vessels. In 1916, Congress also passed a workmen’s compensation law 
for the federal civil service, a child labor law,7* the Adamson Act estab- 
lishing an eight-hour day on all interstate railroads, and the Federal Aid 
Road Act which initiated the present system of federal grants for the 
construction of highways. It should also be noted that the Nineteenth 
Amendment providing for women’s suffrage was approved during his pres- 
idency.”> Furthermore, the income tax, which has come to be the primary 
source of federal funds, was initiated under Wilson’s leadership as a pro- 
vision of the Underwood-Simmons tariff.** 

Most of these measures were enacted during Wilson’s first term; his 
second term was devoted largely to the war and its aftermath. However, 
the first two years of his second term witnessed the high water mark in 
his relations with Congress. Practically all of the major legislative acts 
during the war originated in the executive branch of the government and 
were enacted by Congress with relatively few changes. The Selective 
Service Act is a good illustration. This measure was drafted by the War 


73 Five days after the passage of the Clayton Anti-trust Act he wrote that “. . . the reconstructive 
legislation which for the last two decades the opinion of the country has demanded and which 
political parties have vied with each other in promising in one form or another has now been 
enacted. . Meanwhile, and for a long time to come, legislative questions will e questions of 
progress, of suiting means to new ends. October 20, 1914, Baker op. cit., Vol. V, p. 8 
Wilson told Ray Stannard Baker substantially the same thing. Ibid p. 198. 


7* Both this child labor law and one passed in 1918 were declared unconstitutional by the Suprem« 
ye aeeeae v. Dagenhart, 247 U.S. 251 (1918) and Bailey v. Drexel Furniture Co., 259 U.S. 
20 (1922). 

73 While Wilson was not an early advocate of women’s suffrage, he did work for the passage of this 
amendment, as is shown in the following excerpt from a letter he wrote to Senator Ollie M. 
James: “Do you think you could stretch a point and give up your pair against the suffrage 
amendment to meet a situation which is more than national?’’ June 24, 1918, quoted in Baker, 
op. cit., Vol. VIII, p. 230 


%* The Sixteenth Amendment granting the power of the federal government to tax incomes was approved 
by the requisite number of states in 1913. The Supreme Court had declared in 1895 that the 
income tax was a direct tax, and therefore must be apportioned among the states “‘according to 
their respective numbers.’’ Pollock v. Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, 158 U.S. 601 (1895). 
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Department, and submitted to the military committees of the House 
and Senate.*? Although much opposition was encountered, it was passed 
virtually as originally drafted. Lindsay Rogers was to write that “perhaps 
the greatest triumph that any American President has ever won in his 
relation with Congress was the passage of his Selective Service Act, when, 
at the time of the declaration of war, there was a clear majority in each 
House in favor of adhering to the voluntary principle.” ** 

The broad powers granted Wilson and his assistants by legislative 
acts during the war are further illustration of the application of Wilson’s 
theory of executive leadership. Throughout his presidency, but especially 
during the war years, Wilson insisted that Congress authorize only the 
general object sought, and allow the administrative officials much freedom 
in selecting the most efficacious means for obtaining these objectives.” 
Congress, often with considerable reluctance, responded by inserting few 
details in the legislation. Most of the statutes specified only the subject 
to be regulated or the end to be achieved, and left Wilson much discretion 
in establishing the administrative machinery as well as the manner in 
which the policies should be effected.*° The Food Control Act is an 
example. The statute prescribed the results to be achieved but left the 
chief executive almost complete freedom in determining the means. The 
broad powers granted Wilson by the statute may be seen by noting 
that the President was authorized “to create and use any agency or 
agencies” and, further, that he was empowered “to make such regulations 
and to issue such orders as are essential effectively to carry out the pro- 
visions” of the statute.*' This and similar grants of power established 
precedents which were later followed during the administrations of Frank- 
lin Roosevelt and Harry Truman. 

In addition to securing most of the legislation which he wanted during 
his first six years as President, Wilson was also quite successful during 
those years in defeating measures which he opposed. Here, too, one sees 
marked evidence of his conception of executive responsibility. If Wilson 
disapproved a bill, he exhibited no hesitancy in utilizing all the power he 
could muster to defeat it. In 1908, Wilson had written: “His [the Pres- 


7 Baker, op. cit., Vol. VII, pp. 2, 51- 


™ Lindsay Rogers, “Presidential Dictatorship in the United States,” Quarterly Review, Vol. CCXXXI 
Qanuary, 1919), p. 181. 


In requesting the enactment of the Lever Food Control Act, Wilson stated: “. . . it is absolutely 
necessary that unquestionable power shall be placed in my hands. . ..” A Compilation of the 
Messages and Papers of the Presidents. Prepared under the direction of the Joint Committee on 
Printing, of the House and Senate, Pursuant to an Act of the Fifty-Second Congress of the United 
States (New York: Bureau of National Literature, Inc., n.d.), Vol. XVII, p. 8263. 


% For an account of the powers delegated to Wilson by Congress see James Hart, The Ordinance Making 
Powers of the President (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1925), pp. 103-107; Norman Small 
states that there was an “unprecedented delegation” of “legislative power’? to Wilson. Small, 
op. cit., p. 150. 


8140 U.S. Statutes at Large 276 (1917). As a result of Wilson’s attempt to secure Congressional approval 
for one of his war preparedness measures, the first cloture rule of the Senate was adopted on 


March 8, 1917. 
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ident’s] veto abundantly equips him to stay the hand of Congress when he 
will.” ** As President, his vetoing of forty-four bills and joint resolutions 
proved that his ideas had not changed.** Of these vetoes, however, 
twenty-eight occurred during the Republican-controlled Sixty-sixth Con- 
gress.*! Nevertheless, throughout his two terms, Wilson evinced no reluc- 
tance at overruling the collective decision of Congress. 

In addition to vetoing a number of measures, Wilson was able in 
several instances to prevent bills from being enacted, and thus was not 
forced on those occasions to use his veto power. At times, he was able 


to defeat proposals merely by announcing his opposition. He once in- 
formed Senator Joseph I. France: “I have read the bill . . . with close 
attention. .. . I take the liberty of saying that I do not think it would be 
wise even if it were possible.” ** On another occasion, Wilson threatened 
to veto a measure if a proposed rider were attached to it. “. . . Of course 
I cannot sign it,’ Wilson stated, “and yet that would lead to the most 
undesirable delay in the repassage of the measure, and I am writing 


this line to ask for your active cooperation to prevent any such tactics 
from succeeding.” ** In both instances the proposals were defeated. 
Wilson’s second term witnessed a competitive struggle for power 
between the President and Congress. As we have seen, Wilson was 
quite successful in expanding the power of the President in conformity 
with his ideas of executive leadership. During the war, Congress retaliated 
by attempting several times to institute Congressional war committees 
or a “war cabinet,” which would give the legislative body more power 
in supervising the conduct of the war. Wilson, however, was able on 
every occasion to muster sufficient support in the House and Senate to 
defeat these proposals. We find him writing Senator John Sharp Williams 
on September 1, 1917: “. . . I feel sure that. you will do your utmost to 


Mar 


prevent the creation of such a body.... In another instance, Wilson was 


able to defeat a bill providing for a war cabinet by substituting the Over- 
man Reorganization bill which granted him the power to reorganize 
administrative agencies and bureaus involved in wartime activities. On two 
%2 Wilson, Constitutional Government in the United States, p. 7}. 


“} Edwin A. Halsey, Veto Messages (Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1935) p. iv. Ekwen 
of these were pocket vetoes. By way of comparison, President Taft vetoed thirty-nine measures 
in four years; and Theodore Roosevelt, eighty-two forty of which were pocket vetoes. Six o 
Wilson's vetoes were overridden by Congress, while Taft and Theodore Roosevelt each had only 
one veto overridden. 


% A number of these vetoes occurred during Wilson's illness and several of the veto messages wer 
written at his request by his cabinet members. One was even written by a member of Congress 
Representative Oscar Underwood. See letters Wilson to John Barton Payne, February 1, 1921; 
Newton D. Baker to Wilson, February 2, 1921; and Oscar Underwood to Wilson, February 
1921, Wilson Collection. 

S February 14, 1918, quoted in Baker, op. cit., Vol. VIII, p. 545 

© Wilson to Representative John J. Fitzgerald, September 4, 1917, quoted in Baker, op. cit 
p. 258. 

%? Quored in Baker, op. cit., Vol. VII, p. 251. 
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other occasions, he prevented the passage of such measures by requesting, 
in the manner of a prime minister, that they be defeated as a “vote of 
confidence.” ** 


IV 


Utilizing the knowledge, methods, and techniques learned through 
his years as a professor of politics, Wilson for six years came near to 
achieving that relationship between the President and Congress which 
he believed permanently desirable. However, when the Democrats lost 
control of Congress in the election of 1918, Wilson found—as have other 
Presidents—that the chief executive has no effective means for forcing 
an opposition-controlled Congress to follow his lead. Notwithstanding 
the events of his last two years as President, Wilson sketched in bold 
relief his prime minister-president concept of the office of the chief 
executive. 

Wilson’s theory of presidential leadership was an amalgamation of 
ideas drawn from his years of comparing the American presidential system 
with parliamentary governments. Of his predecessors’ practices, those 
of Thomas Jefferson and Theodore Roosevelt correspond most closely with 
Wilson’s. Like Jefferson, Wilson relied heavily on party leadership in 
effecting his plans; like Theodore Roosevelt, Wilson held the steward- 
ship theory of executive power and employed to his utmost ability the 
President’s power to mold public opinion. Unlike previous Presidents, 
Wilson consciously attempted to rivet to the American political system 
what he considered commendable elements of parliamentary government. 

Wilson had long maintained the belief that the government of the 
United States had not developed according to conscious planning, but had 
evolved to its present form through custom, practice, the impact of domi- 
nant personalities, and social and political forces. Supported by this 
organic theory of government, Wilson saw little reason to follow time- 
honored precedents and traditions. Rather, as President, he deliberately 
attempted to establish precedents which would ultimately produce a 
systematic redistribution of the powers exercised by the chief executive 
and Congress, so that the government of the United States would be 
enabled better to meet the problems of the twentieth century.’* As has 


‘8 Wilson wrote Senator Thomas S. Martin on May 14, 1918: “I deem it my duty to say that I should 
regard the passage of this resolution as a direct vote of want of confidence in the administration.” 
(Quoted in Baker, op. cit., Vol. VIII, p. 142.) On July 23, 1918, he wrote Representative A. F. 
Lever that he would interpret the creation of a joint committee to supervise war expenditure 

. . as arising from a lack of confidence in myself.’” Quoted in Edward S. Corwin, The President: 

Office and Powers (New York: New York University Press, 1940), p. 499. 


“ In addition to his tradition-breaking practices referred to previously, Wilson, while at the Paris Peace 
Conference, established the precedent that the ten-day period granted the President by the Con- 
stitution in which to sign bills is to be reckoned from the time of their presentation to the 
President, and not from the time of their passage. Wilson also established the precedent that the 
President may sign bills after Congress has adjourned. 
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been noted, Wilson’s desire to increase the power of the executive is 
reflected in his emphasis on party government and public opinion, his 
revival of presidential addresses to Congress, his insistence that the 
administration be allowed to initiate legislation, the numerous party 
caucuses, his threats to resign if his policies were not accepted, his 
requests for votes of confidence, and the constant influence that he 
exerted on every phase of the legislative process. Of his successors, 
only Franklin Roosevelt greatly profited by the precedents that Wilson 
sought to establish. Our other chief executives might today be held in 
greater esteem had they, in their relations with Congress, attempted to 
follow the pattern set by Wilson during his first six years as President. 
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OMEWHAT arbitrarily, the term Southwest is being delimited 

in this paper to denote that part of the Southwest served’-by Hoover 

Dam and other lower basin projects on the Colorado River. The 
national government’s ventures into power generation began as inciden- 
tal adjuncts to its irrigation projects, and were designed to help pay the 
costs of its water services. Already, however, the generation and mar- 
keting of electric power have come to be a major concern of the Bureau 
of Reclamation, which built and has general responsibility for the oper- 
ation of Hoover Dam. It should be noted that the Bureau continues to 
emphasize that its interest in power is merely incidental to its primary 
concern with irrigation; but, as a Task Force Report for the Hoover 
Commission pointed out, “The generation of electric power has become 
more and more an important feature of its projects and might now be 
considered almost the primary interest of this agency.” ? 

In the West, most federally constructed dams have been built by 
the Bureau of Reclamation and the Army Corps of Engineers, but the 
electric power produced at these western dams is all marketed by the De- 
partment of the Interior through several of its agencies—the Bureau 
of Reclamation, the Bonneville Power Administration, the Southwestern 
Power Administration, and the Bureau of Indian Affairs. The Bureau 


of Reclamation operates as an irrigation-promoting agency in all the 


seventeen western states, and as marketing agency for power in most 
of them. However, in the Northwest, Bonneville Power Administration 
markets federal power; and the Southwestern Power Administration mar- 
kets federal power in Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas (all within the Bureau’s 
field of operations), and also in Missouri, Arkansas, and Louisiana. The 
Colorado River Basin lies wholly within the area in which federal dams 
are built and their power sold by the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Beginning in 1906, Congress by a series of laws declared certain basic 
policies with respect to hydroelectric power generated at dams built by 
the federal government. A listing of some of these basic power policies 
seems essential to a discussion of power developments on the Colorado 
River: 


1A. B. Roberts, Task Force Report on Water Resources Projects (Appendix K), p. 1. Mr. Roberts was 
and is an official in one of the big private utility organizations. For a comprehensive view of the 
Bureau's projects, see its Reclamation Project Data, 1948. Sce also its The Colorado River, 1946. 
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1. That all federal dams shall, where feasible, include facilities for 
generating electrical energy.” 


2. That, where necessary to make power from federal dams avail- 
able in wholesale quantities to customers, transmission lines and related 
facilities shall be constructed or acquired by the federal government.* 


3. That supply preference in sales of power from federal dams shall 
be given to public agencies and co-operatives.‘ 


4. That disposal of power from federal dams shall be for the par- 
ticular benefit of domestic and rural consumers.*® 


5. That power from federal dams shall be sold at the lowest pos- 
sible rates.® 


6. And, that disposal of power from federal dams shall be such as 
to encourage widespread use and to prevent monopolization.’ 


All these basic policies are regarded by the Bureau of Reclamation as 
determinative of its general power policies within its geographical area of 
operation. In accord with them, the Bureau has formulated a set of 
principles, including three which are especially pertinent to this discus- 
sion: 


1. That government hydroelectric plants within a region shall be 
integrated by transmission lines. 


2. That government-owned transmission lines to existing and po- 
tential wholesale power markets shall be provided, unless privately owned 
facilities are made available on terms which assure full accomplishment 
of congressional power objectives. 


3. And, that public agencies and co-operatives, accessible as cus- 
tomers, shall be given active assistance in promoting sound programs and 
operations.* 


2 Reclamation Act of 1906 (34 Stat. 117, as amended, 43 U.S.C. Sec. 522); Act of July 25, 1912 (37 Stat 
233; 33 U.S.C. Sec. 609); TVA Act of 1933 (48 Stat. 58); Flood Control Acts of 1938 and 1944 
(52 Stat. 1216 and 58 Stat. 887). 

! Flood Control Act of 1944 (58 Stat. 887). 

‘Reclamation Act of 1906 (34 Stat. 117); “Raker Act’ of 1913 (38 Star. 242); Federal Water Power Act 
of 1920 (41 Stat. 1067); Boulder Canyon Project Act of 1928 (45 Stat. 1057); TVA Act of 1933 
(48 Stat. 58); Rural Electrification Act of 1933 (49 Stat. 1363), and others. 


° TVA Act of 1933 (48 Stat. 58); Rural Electrification Act of 1936 (49 Stat. 1363); Bonneville Act of 1937 
(50 Stat. 731); Fort Peck Act of 1938 (52 Stat. 403). 


“TVA Act of 1933; Bonneville Act of 1937; Fort Peck Act of 1938; Flood Control Act of 1944 (all cited 
previously). 


*TVA Act of 1933; REA Act of 1936; Bonn-.ville Act of 1937; Fort Peck Act of 1938; Flood Control Act 
of 1944 (all cited previously). 


’ Memorandum on Power Policy from the Secretary of the Interior, January 3, 1946, Symbol 123,327-1. 
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The story of the movement which finally led to the passage of the 
Boulder Canyon Project Act of 1928, in spite of powerful organized oppo- 
sition from the private power and utility interests of the Southwest and 
of the country at large, is too long and involved for much attention here. 
Simply let that powerful opposition be recalled for the record, at this 
point, and let it be recalled also that the private power interests managed 
to get the legislation toned down so as to make mandatory somewhat 
less of allegedly “socialistic” government operation of utility services than 
was desired by some of the law’s principal proponents.° 

The Boulder Canyon Project Act provided for the building and 
operation of the first of our so-called multiple-purpose projects. It provided 
that the dam should be used (1) for river regulation, flood control, and 
improvement of navigation, (2) to provide water for irrigation and domestic 
uses and (3) for power production. The whole project was to be made 
“self-supporting and financially solvent” by the sale of power from the 
dam."” 

The power facilities at the dam were designed to develop a generating 
capacity of 1,317,500 kilowatts, or 4,330,000,000 kilowatt-hours,’ of firm 
power per year. The law authorized the Secretary of the Interior to 
allocate the power among and to the respective applicants for power; 
and eligible applicants were designated as being “States, municipal corpora- 
tions, political subdivisions, and private corporations.” 

In the summer and fall of 1929, formal applications were made by 
several California cities and private utility companies for definite amounts 
of Boulder power. The state of Nevada, rather ambitiously, applied for 
one-third of all Boulder power. Only one Arizona county (Mohave) made 
application for power. Several private utility companies operating in 
Arizona made applications, but only in perfunctory manner, apparently, 
since they stated no desired amounts of power.'* The state of Arizona 
made no application at that time. The Secretary’s original allotment 
stipulated that not more than 18 per cent of Boulder firm power should 
be available to Arizona and not more than 18 per cent to the state of 
Nevada. But, since it was not expected that either state would actually 


* The tremendous pressure which secured the enactment of the Boulder Canyon Project Act centered in 
Southern California, and was marshalled mainly by the Imperial Irrigation District organization 
and by the Boulder Dam Association, whose organization was sponsored by the Bureau of Power 
and Light of the Los Angeles city government. This municipal agency and others in the region 
had worked for provisions in the law which would have given public bodies exclusive rights to 
the power. See R. E. Aston, Boulder Dam and the Public Utilities (unpublished thesis in University 
of Arizona Library, 1936). 


10 45 Stat. 1057. 


1 Engineer’s figures on Boulder capacity may appear confusing, since the rated firm capacity drops each 
year, due to silting allowances, by 8,760,000 kilowatt hours, the original figure being 4,330,000,000. 


12 See Hoover Dam Power and Water Contracts in Boulder Canyon Project, Finel Reports (Bureau of 
Reclamation, 1950), p. 1150. 
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take its allotment, their power was made available for the use of other 
California allottees, particularly the Metropolitan Water District, pending 
possible later claim to it by these states." 

Acting under authority of the law, the Secretary of the Interior has 
now finally allotted Boulder power among applicants on a percentage of 
firm power basis:"4 

Millions of 


Per cent kw. hr. 
Metropolitan Water District ................ 32.25 1,526 
6 8 Fenn 17.55 760 
Burbank, Glendale, and Pasadena ........ 4.01 174 
a ae ee 17.63 763 
fk Eee rere 17.63 763 
Southern California Edison Company 7.05 305 
Nevada-California Electric Corporation 0.88 39 


, Ue Sa eC Oe .. 100.00 4,330* 


* Based on original generating capacity. 


Power generating facilities at Hoover Dam are installed by the Bureau, 
but are operated on a contractual basis by two of the power allottees, the 
city of Los Angeles and the Southern California Edison Company. For this 
purpose, the allottees are called “operating agents,” each being responsible, 
separately, for the operation of particular generating units of the power 
plant.° But, power allottees buy their allotted power from the Bureau. 

By the time of the enactment of the Boulder Canyon Project Adjust- 
ment Act in 1940, more active interest had appeared in both Arizona and 
Nevada in Colorado River power. That law specifically confirmed the 
original power allotments to those states, which had been made by the 
Secretary of the Interior in 1930, with apparently no real expectation that 
Arizona and Nevada would ever take their allotted shares. The Nevada 
legislature, as early as 1935, had authorized the Colorado River Commis- 
sion of Nevada to act as state agency to contract with the Bureau for the 


18 See General Regulations for Lease of Boulder Power. Ibid., p. 1113. 


4 Original allocations were made in 1930 and 1931, and were revised after enactment of the Boulder 
Canyon Project Adjustment Act of 1940. Ibid., pp. 1113, 1129. Power allotted to Arizona and 
Nevada is usable only in the respective states. Firm power is power which is capable of being 
generated by average water fall at the dam. Secondary power is power which may be had from 
more than average water. No secondary power is available to either of these states, all of it being 
allocated to California allottees, particularly to the Metropolitan Water District of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 


% See contract for the operation of Boulder Power Plant. Ibid., p. 787. See also Fifth and Sixth Annual 
Reports of the Arizona Power Authority, p. 158. 
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purchase of the power allotted to that state. In 1944, the Arizona legis- 
lature, established a new agency, the Arizona Power Authority, to act in 
that capacity for Arizona.’® 
The Arizona Power Authority is a commission of five members, 
appointed by the governor with Senate approval. It is authorized 
. to bargain for, take and receive in its own name on behalf of the state, electric 
energy developed from the waters of the main stream of the Colorado River by the state 


or the United States government . . . which may be made available, allotted or allocated 
to the State of Arizona in its sovereign capacity. 


The Authority is further authorized, 


. .. for purposes of making such power available to the marketing areas of the state,*. . . 
to acquire or construct and operate electric transmission systems, standby, or auxiliary 
plants and facilities and to generate, produce, sell at wholesale, transmit and deliver 
such electric energy to qualified purchasers. 


In addition, “if conducive to efficiency and convenience,” the Author- 
ity is empowered and directed “to enter into agreements for interconnec- 
tions or pooling with projects, plants, systems, or facilities of other distrib- 
utors of electric power.” Then, as if tailor-made for the realistic situation 
which soon confronted the state, the act setting up the commission 
stipulates that the Authority “shall, when practical and convenient, bargain 
and negotiate with the United States Government, its departments or 
agencies for the inauguration, construction or operation of new projects 
or enlargement of works or facilities.” 

The Authority is thus granted ample legal power to make contracts 
with the United States and with qualified retail distributors of power 
within the state. It is also empowered to issue revenue bonds to finance 
construction of facilities for delivery of power to its customers. 

In accord with its authorized purposes and functions, the APA 
entered into a contract with the Bureau in 1945, running to 1987, establish- 
ing the basic conditions under which Arizona’s allotted share of Boulder 
power might be recaptured by the APA for use in Arizona.’* This con- 
tract is in harmony with the Bureau’s General Regulations governing the 
generation and sale of Boulder power to Nevada and Arizona.'* Formal 
withdrawal notices had to be filed by the respective state agencies, sup- 
ported by their executed contracts with retail power distributors in the 
respective states. These contracts had to be accompanied by performance 
bonds or other acceptable collateral security, guaranteeing that the power 
would be taken and paid for. It was also required that dependable arrange- 


6 Ariz. Laws 1944, p. 512; as amended. Ariz. Laws 1947, p. 307, 1947 Supplement to 1939 Arizona Code 
Annotated, 75-1901 to 75-1916, and 75-2001 to 75-2003, and 75-2101 to 75-2109. 


17 See Hoover Dam Power and Water Contracts, p. 1101. A comparable contract had been made between 
the Bureau and the state of Nevada in 1936. Ibid., p. 565. 


%8 Tbid., p. 1127. 
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ment be made by APA for getting its share of power out to the market 
areas of the state, where its local contracting-distributing customers could 
take it. 

It is disclosing no deep secret to state, at this point, that there were 
quarters in which it was hoped (or feared) that these realistic require- 
ments might prove to be insurmountable hurdles, preventing Arizona from 
ever taking its Boulder power. Those who so hoped or feared, reckoned 
without taking proper account of the ingenuity and persistence of APA’s 
chairman, Col. M. J. Dougherty and its chief engineer, Mr. K. S. Wingfield. 

The discoverer of one of the famous silver deposits of the West in 
the 1870’s is quoted as having said: “We have plenty of silver ore, but we 
have no dam by a millsite, and we have no mill by a damsite.” So it was 
with APA. It had an allotment of Boulder power, but it had no trans- 
mission lines to carry it—literally, none from the damsite. True, it had 
legal authority to construct a state-wide system of transmission lines, and 
was empowered to issue revenue bonds to finance the construction; but 
there was still the problem of marketing such bonds, and other associated 
problems.’® In fact, APA was frankly advised by highly-placed personages 
in the Bureau of Reclamation to abandon the idea of any early recapture 
of its allotment of Boulder power.?° Power from other dams on the 
Colorado River, being more practicably available to Arizona users, APA 
was advised to rely upon it, and “save” its Boulder power for possible 
“later use.” 

There are other power-producing dams on the Arizona course of the 
Colorado River, and more are contemplated. Secretary of Commerce 
Herbert Hoover foresaw a dozen or more such dams on the river system. 
Parker Dam, 155 miles below Hoover Dam, was built by the Bureau for 
the Metropolitan Water District, to facilitate diversion of water from the 
river for use of municipalities in southern California. Later, it was 
equipped with power-generating facilities by the Bureau. It is capable of 
producing 120,000 kilowatts of firm power. Half of the power is sold to 
the District and half is sold by the Bureau to privately-owned power 
distributors in Arizona. 

Davis Dam is located on the Colorado River between Hoover Dam 
and Parker Dam. It is strictly a power dam, built by the Bureau; and the 
Bureau will sell 180,000 kilowatts of Davis power (90,000 in Arizona, 
45,000 in Nevada, and 45,000 in California). Of the 90,000 kilowatts to 


1” Transmission lines to carry Boulder power to California users were built by the principal California 
allottees. Nevada's power is taken directly from Bureau lines by the retail distributors on their 
own lines. 


2° See Arizona Daily Star, October 30, 1947. 
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be sold in Arizona, about half (44,225 kilowatts) will be sold by the Bureau 
directly to distributors, and the rest (45,775 kilowatts) will be sold by the 
Arizona Power Authority.”? 

It soon appeared that, in important respects, the functions and respon- 
sibilities of the Arizona Power Authority, as imposed by state law, were 
perhaps in conflict with plans and expectations of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion in Arizona. Already, the Bureau had built some transmission lines to 
carry Parker Dam power to the more populous areas of the state, and the 
Davis Dam project contemplated construction of a comprehensive power 
transmission system in Arizona to carry power to market areas. The Bureau 
did not warmly welcome any “muscling in” on its own power marketing 
program by the APA; and, as has been pointed out, it discouraged 
Arizona from taking its allotted share of Boulder power, urging that the 
state rely instead upon other Colorado River power, which should be 
brought in over Bureau lines. The Bureau stated frankly that, if Arizona 
should persist in taking its Boulder power, the only essential function of 
the APA would be merely to sign its name to an assignment of the power 
to the Bureau, so the Bureau could market it in the state.?? 

Obviously, a period of negotiation looking toward mutually advan- 
tageous cooperative arrangements was indicated. In November, 1946, 
APA suggested a contractual arrangement with the Bureau, whereby the 
Bureau might “wheel” Arizona’s Boulder power over Bureau lines to the 
market areas of the state on a payment-for-services basis, allowing APA 
to sell the power to distributing agencies, in accord with state law on the 
matter. Bureau officials agreed to consider the suggestion and a long period 
of negotiation followed. The ultimate outcome was an arrangement 
whereby the Bureau undertook to construct the necessary state-wide trans- 
mission system, including a previously uncontemplated line to Hoover 
Dam to bring in Arizona’s allotted share of Boulder power, and whereby 
the Bureau contracted with APA to carry all Arizona’s public power from 
Colorado River dams, making it available to APA customers in the market 
areas at Bureau substations. 

The whole arrangement was consummated by means of two separate 
contracts between the Bureau and APA, approved by APA on October 1, 
1948. A transmission contract provides for wheeling Arizona’s public 
power from Hoover Dam and other possible Colorado River dams (except 
Davis Dam) on a payment-for-service basis. The other contract provides 
for sale by the Bureau of Davis power to APA and for its delivery over 


21 From Colorado River dams already in operation or under construction, a total of some 298,500 kilowatts 
of firm power is Si se for early use in Arizona. Of 194,275 kilowatts salable by 


APA, 148,500 kilowatts are ulder power and 45,775 kilowatts are Davis power. Some 104,225 
kilowatts will be sold by the Bureau from Davis and Parker dams. 


22 This proposal was made by Bureau spokesmen at a public conference attended by Bureau agents, mem- 
bers of the Arizona Power Authority, members of Arizona’s congressional delegation, and others, 
in Phoenix on November 14, 1946. 
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Bureau lines and facilities to APA customers, along with Boulder power. 
The cost of carrying Davis power is included in the price of the power to 
the APA.?* 

The transmission contract recites very properly that “whereas, there 
may be, from time to time,?* transmission capacity in [the Bureau’s] Davis 
System which can be made available for transmission” of Arizona public 
power, therefore, and “to the extent only that the United States has excess 
capacity in the Davis transmission system,” the Bureau engages to carry 
Arizona’s power. Then, much more boldly, the contract proceeds to pro- 
vide that, of course, “the electric transmission service will be furnished 
continuously.” *> The state agrees to pay the Bureau one and five-tenths 
mills per kilowatt hour for the wheeling service, but is assured that in no 
one year shall it pay more than $1,000,000.?¢ 

No discussion of Arizona’s relationship with Hoover Dam and Colo- 
rado River power should omit some attention to the role played, historically 
and currently, by privately owned utility interests. Reference has been 
made earlier in this paper to the organized opposition of utility interests 
to the construction of the Dam. In fact, that was the hub of the opposition, 
and it was a part of a general policy of the utility companies to oppose 
so-called “socialistic” extension of public ownership of utility services. 
Mr. Josiah T. Newcomb, the head of the Washington, D.C., lobby office 
for this opposition, was quoted as saying, in the course of the struggle to 
to prevent enactment of the Boulder Canyon Project Act: “I represent an 
investment of seven billions of dollars, and we do not propose to let the 
government enter the power business at Boulder Canyon.” ** Naturally, 
perhaps the private power interests of the Southwest joined in this general 
utility opposition. Of course, the ownership of the utility companies oper- 
ating in the region was heavily absentee; but research reveals, and alert 
adults of the 1920’s still living in Arizona remember, that the principal 
locally owned power distributing concern in the state vigorously opposed 
the building of Hoover Dam on the ground that power to be produced 
by a government-owned power plant there would compete seriously with 
2° Text of the Davis contract may be found in Fifth and Sixth Annual Reports of the Arizona Power 


Authority, p. 124. This contract expires December 31, 1970, burt is terminable by either party or 
or after December 31, 1962, upon three years notice. 


** Italics supplied in this paragraph. 
2 For text of the transmission contract, see ibid., p. 112. This contract runs to 1987. 


26 Allottees of Boulder power buy it from the Bureau at a rate which includes (1) a charge for falling 
water, (2) a charge for power plant operating costs, and (3) a component charge calculated to 
amortize the cost of pertinent generating equipment used during the particular allotree’s contract 
period. The City of Los Angeles is “‘operating agent’’ for the Bureau, in charge of the generating 
units for Arizona and Nevada power. Nevada's Colorado River public power is sold to retail 
distributors, principally Southern .Nevada Power Company, Lincoln County Power District, and 
other smaller public districts. 


27 Aston, op. cit., pp. 287 ff. For a complete picture of utility activities in opposition to public power 
developments to the 1930’s, see Federal Trade Commission, Utility Corporations Reports, which 
appeared from 1928 to 1934, and_accompanying Exhibits. For an excellent, comprehensive depiction 
of utility opposition to Hoover Dam, see Aston, passim. See also Carl Thompson, Confessions of 
the Power ‘Fran: Ernest Gruening, The Public Pays; and Jack Levin, Power Ethics 
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local power sales in Arizona. The Salt River’ Valley Water Users’ Associa- 
tion had built a series of five dams on the Salt River in Arizona at a 
cost of some $10,000,000, and expected to pay the entire cost from the 
sale of power generated by the project.?* Its spokesmen expressed confi- 
dence that it could supply all the power needed in Arizona for the 
predictable future, and feared the effects of competition from Colorado 
River power. For example, in 1928, Mr. Lewis Douglas, then congressman 
from Arizona, expressing publicly in Washington the attitude of the Salt 
River Valley Water Users’ Association, said that 

. . . It now has an installed capacity of over 100,000 horse power. Its plants are located 
in the heart of the power market . . . Whatever market there may be in Arizona for any 


purpose is adequately taken care of by the power projects financed by and belonging to 
the Salt River Water Users’ Association.” 


Retrospectively, this utility attitude may appear quite as ironical and 
unrealistic as the contemporary attitude of Arizona agricultural interests, 
which also opposed construction of Hoover Dam.*° Certainly, within a few 
years it became obvious that there was need for far more power in Arizona 
than private utility companies could supply from their own generating 
facilities. Yet there is no record of their leading or actively supporting 
the movement to have the state of Arizona take action to recapture its 
allotted share of Boulder power. In fact, it is generally understood that 
the negative attitude of the utility interests was a big factor in delaying 
the passage of the Arizona Power Authority Act till 1944. 

After enactment of that law, which opened the way for recapture of 
Boulder power, it was generally assumed that the private utility companies 
would then come forward and make power-purchase contracts with APA, 
in order to enable that state agency to take the necessary steps to bring 
Boulder power into the state. But again there was no rush. In fact, in 
the legislative session of 1947, a serious effort was made to emasculate 
the Arizona Power Authority Act. A bill was introduced, with the active 


*8 The Sale River Water Users’ Association is a Bureau-sponsored project. Its construction was financed 
by government loans made without interest, as an irrigation project. But, as a power producer 
and distributor, it is commonly understood to function, to all realistic intents and purposes, 
essentially as private companies function. See footnote 35. 


*® Boulder Canyon Power Project, ‘‘Minority Views to Accompany H.R. 5773, submitted by Mr. Douglas 
of Arizona,”” report 918, Part 2, 70th Cong., Ist Sess. (Washington: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1928), pp. 15-16; cited by Malcolm B. Parsons, The Colorado River in Arizona Politics 
(unpublished thesis in University of Arizona Library, 1947). Typical of the “‘socialism” line of 
argument used at the time was a statement by Congressman Douglas in 1929: “I am opposed 
to the project authorized by this act . . . because this bill authorizes the construction of a major 
project, to be owned and operated by the Federal Government . . . to further the ambitions of 
municipalities of southern California toward the creation of a socialistic power organization.” 
Quoted by Parsons, op. cit., p. 116 


% Articulate Arizona farm spokesmen opposed the dam on two principal grounds: (1) that the project 
contemplated very little Arizona irrigation; and (2) that it threatened, they feared, serious compe- 
tition with Arizona farm production, from increased California irrigation, and especially {rom 
probable irrigation developments in Mexico. See Parsons, op. cit., pp. 97 ff. Ironically, however, 
the Chandler interests of southern California, which held a large tract of land in Mexico capable 
of further agricultural development, also opposed the building of the dam, because they feared the 
project, would restrict the use of Colorado River water south of the border. See Aston, op. cit., 
Pp. “ 
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support of the dominant utility company spokesmen, which would have 
turned over the essential functions of the Power Authority to the State 
Corporation Commission.*! This agency is an elective constitutional body 
of three members, responsible for regulating private utility rates and serv- 
ices. The utility companies have had no occasion to be basically dissatis- 
fied with its doings. Only a rally of strong public support for the Power 
Authority Act by large numbers of farmers, members of the various power- 
using public districts, and co-operatives saved the situation. 

This abortive move to devitalize the 1944 law did, however, provide 
the occasion for its comprehensive revision. In fact, in several important 
respects the revised law is considered more workable and more advantage- 
ous to public power distribution than the original law had been. The 
revision was carefully worked out in close co-operation between the Power 
Authority and spokesmen for the utility companies and other potential 
applicants for power, to the apparent mutual satisfaction of all. 

In harmony with congressional power policies and with Bureau prin- 
ciples, the revised Arizona Power Authority Act gives preference in the 
sale of Colorado River power to public bodies and co-operatives in any 
time of power scarcity. First preference goes to public “Districts,” includ- 
ing irrigation, electrical, water, and agricultural improvement districts, that 
are organized under state law and vested with the rights of political sub- 
divisions.*? Preference runs next to incorporated cities and towns, and to 
co-operatives serving their own members only. Next preference goes to 
applicants (not “Districts”) using electric power primarily for irrigation 
or drainage purposes. Thereafter, privately-owned distributors are made 
qualified applicants for power.** This preference and priority provision is 
even stronger than the original provision. Apparently, the utility company 
advisers did not expect the priority applicants to be able to demonstrate 
effective need for large amounts of power. 

After the enactment of the revised law in 1947, there followed a long 
period of negotiation and consultation on all aspects of the situation 
between and among the many potential applicants for power, spokesmen 
for the APA, and officials of the Bureau. At all stages of these develop- 
ments, the views and desires of responsible spokesmen for the private 
utilities were stated and heard at considerable length. The result was that, 
on all major developments, apparently basically mutual understandings 
were reached by APA and the utility interests. By the spring of 1950, 


31 House Bill No. 135. 


82 Specifically, the term “‘district,”’ as used here, is defined as including “any irrigation district, drainage 
district, flaod control district, agticulrural improvement district, electrical district, power district, 
and in addition thereto any district, political subdivision, governmental agency, corporation or 
instrumentality of the State of Arizona, having territorial boundaries and heretofore or hereafter 
created or organized for the purpose of benefiting or performing services for lands in the state of 
Arizona.”” 1939 Arizona Code Annotated, 75-1101. 


31947 Supplement to 1939 Arizona Code Annotated, 75-1906. 
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the necessary power-purchase contracts had been completed between APA 
and all qualified purchasers of Colorado River public power. The first 
such power to become available, that from Davis Dam, was scheduled 
to be on the wires during the early part of 1951. 

The foregoing does not imply that the utility companies are entirely 
happy about the situation. They have never disavowed their basic antag- 
onism to public power distribution, on principle; and they find co-operative 
power production and distribution quite as unacceptable as government 
distribution. They point to the situation in Nebraska, where power distri- 
bution has been completely taken over by public agencies and co-operatives, 
as a horrible example of the menace involved in allowing such distribution 
to get a foothold in any area. They frankly desire to prevent any major 
developments of these unwelcome kinds of power business in Arizona. 
Private utilities were, therefore, understandably somewhat disappointed 
in the amount of Colorado River public power finally available to them, 
after the power needs of the preference customers, under the 'aw, 
were met. 

From a maximum of 200,900 kilowatts** of firm power originally 
available for contract to all APA applicants, 154,150 kilowatts (about 77 
per cent) was contracted by preference applicants, leaving about 23 per 
cent (46,750 kilowatts) for private utilities. These contracts contain a 
relinquishment clause, however, which gives the contractors an option 
to relinquish power, subject to recapture upon two years’ notice. This 
relinquished power is then salable to other contractors, subject to recapture. 
Currently, preference contractors have relinquished about 41,425 kilowatts, 
which is being made available mostly to the private companies, on this 
temporary but possibly renewable basis. The arrangement gives the com- 
panies** early prospective use of almost exactly half (48.9 per cent) of 
the state’s public power, presently available for contract. 

The basic underlying purpose in the Arizona Power Authority Act 
is that maximum amounts of Colorado River power shall be made avail- 
able to the largest practicable numbers of Arizona users at the lowest 
possible costs. The act provides, in harmony with congressional power 
policy, that the Authority may stipulate that each distributor-purchaser 
of power “will pass along to its [retail] customers the reduction in its 


% This maximum is feasible, due to contemplated diversity in demand on the part of distributors. Their 
coincident demands are not expected to total more than 194,275 kilowatts. See footnote 21. 


%% The status of the Salt River Power District is a bit confusing. As a “district,” serving its own members 
only, it is a preference purchaser and has a contract for a substantial amount of preference power. 
As a distributor of power to other customers, however, it is essentially in the position of a private 
utility company: it is entitled to apply for nonpreference power purchase, and has a contract 
for some power on that basis. Actually, it is generally considered to operate in all its power sales 
substantially as a private company; its spokesmen have been observed to work in apparent close 
association and cooperation with those of the private companies in matters of common concern. 
Yet, as a “district,” its power sales are all exempt from regulation by the state’s Corporation 
Commission. 
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cost of service to its customers which results from its purchase of the 
electrical energy . . . [from] the Arizona Power Authority”; ** and all 
APA power-purchase contracts with distributors contain a statement of 
the principle that such benefits shall be passed on to the ultimate consum- 
ers of the power. 

In cases where the distributors are specially organized districts and 
cooperatives, serving primarily or solely their own members, no problem 
is expected to arise regarding the passing on of benefits, inasmuch as it 
is presumed that member-selected boards of control will necessarily make 
every effort to distribute power to themselves and their neighbors at the 
lowest possible cost. However, some concern is now being felt among 
Arizona farmers that the private utility companies may find ways and 
means whereby they may be able to circumvent the spirit of the law, 
with questionable results for the individual power users in these special 
districts. Already, an executed contract between an electrical district and 
one of the private power companies has been presented to the Power 
Authority. In this agreement the board of directors of the district purports 
to engage the company to act as the district’s agent for purposes of 
operating “the power system of the District” to distribute the district’s 
public power to the power users of the district. All functions connected 
with supplying power to users are to be performed by the company, 
including billing and collecting. A rate schedule is stipulated and the 
company is entitled, as its compensation, to whatever profit it can make 
on the business. 

The district board says frankly that it does “not want to go into the 
utility business.”*? It takes the position that the arrangement is a “good 
deal” for the district, relieving the board of the burdens and responsibilities 
connected with an effort to operate the district’s power system directly, 
and promising to serve users at reasonable cost. 

The arrangement has been formally protested by a group of power 
users in the district. They take the position that the district is essentially 
abdicating its basic reason for existence which, they assert, is specifically 
to operate a utility business. They doubt that the plan will pass on to 
power users the benefits of low-cost Colorado River public power. They 
charge that the arrangement will, in effect, virtually surrender the power 
users of the district into a discretionary control by the company, “lock, 
stock, and barrel,” as their legal counsel has put the matter. In fact, that 
is suspected to be a major motive in such arrangements. The company 
estimates that its probable profit on the business in this district would be 


% Section 75-1906. The Authority has no certainly effective way to enforce this provision, however. The 
Corporation Commission is empowered by the state constitution to regulate power rates, and the 
APA Act specifically states that APA shall have no power to control rates to retail customers. 

37 Statement by the president of the board in the course of testimony at APA hearing in Phoenix on 


October 27, 1950 
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only eight-tenths of one per cent per year on its contemplated investment 
in the venture.** This, say the farmer-protestors, discloses that either 
the profit estimate is unrealistic or that the real motive of the company 
is something other than profit-making on this particular deal—a desire to 
get effective private utility control of a block of power business which has 
seemed to be in prospect of being closed to private utilities. 

Apprehension exists in the ranks of alert power users that this 
development may be merely the beginning of a determined move by the 
private utilities gradually to take over, by the device of a series of so-called 
Operating contracts, a large share of the Colorado River power, which in 
legal contemplation, is supposed to be distributed by public districts and 
cooperatives—“‘preference” applicants, all, saith the law. It is feared that 
perhaps an understandable reluctance on the part of busy farmers to “go 
into the utility business” may be exploited in other districts by utility com- 
panies, ready and willing to assume the burdens connected with such 
service. Moreover, there is uncertainty as to what, if any, legal remedy 
may be available to the individual power users to prevent this line of 
development. 

Even if the companies have no undisclosed motives beyond a tradi- 
tional desire to discourage public power developments, this current move 
could be disturbing to vigilant beneficiaries of district and cooperative 
power distribution. There is also some further uneasiness as to what, if 
any, practicable legal protection they may have in the matter of rates 
and quality of services, should this unexpected turn of events materialize 
on a large scale. 

Counsel for the board of directors of the district involved in the 
contract already consummated, has formally challenged the competence 
of the APA to exercise any control over such contractual relations involv- 
ing power sold by APA to its preference applicants.*® If such contracts, 
purporting to establish a principal and agent relationship should be recog- 
nized by the Corporation Commission as establishing that relation, then a 
question arises as to whether farmers who buy the power under such a 
system will have any practical legal protection in the matter of reasonable 
rates and charges for services. The Arizona constitution specifically 
exempts from the state Corporation Cormnmission’s rate control municipal 
corporations, and special public districts organized to provide utility 
services for their own numbers.*° If private utility companies can, by con- 
tract with such districts, become in recognized legal contemplation, agents 


% Testimony of an executive official of the company at APA hearing in Phoenix on October 28, 1950. 
%® Record of public hearing by APA in Phoenix on October 27 and 28, 1950. 
Article II, sec. 34, Article XIII, Sec. 5, 6, 7. See also 1939 Arizona Code Annotated, 75-521 and 75-622 


for statutory exemption of electrical districts and irrigation water delivery districts from Corpora- 
tion Commission control of service charges. 
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of the regulation-exempt districts, then conceivably, the companies might 
be entirely exempt from any state regulation in their sale of district power 
within these areas. In that event, users of power so served could be 
deprived, not only of any preferential advantages from the bringing in of 
Boulder power but, ironically, they might also be entirely deprived of 
whatever degree of regulatory protection the state affords to the public 
in general—to whom no special benefits or legal doctrine of priority pref- 
erence is promised.*' Should the agency relationship not be recognized 
as exempting the companies from Corporation Commission regulation, 
then the supposed advantages to the districts from nonregulation would 
appear to be dissipated. Neither horn of that dilemma appears readily 
acceptable to discriminating rural power users.** 

Literally, there need never be any long dull period in the lives of 
those who are actively associated with the administration of public power 
in Arizona! 


§ What, then, it is asked, would be the effective meaning of the federal power administration principle 
that disposal of power from federal dams “‘shall be such as to . . . prevent monopolization’’? 


* As a result of public hearings conducted by APA in Phoenix in October, 1950, concerning the protested 
company-district contract to which specific reference is made here, counsel for the company and 
the district board undertook to draw a new form of contract, which might meet some of the 
particular objections of the protesting power users of the district. Counsel for the protestors stated 
frankly, however, at the time, that his clients were not protesting merely against one particular 
contract, but that they doubted the wisdom or desirability of any such contract authorizing the 
company to operate the district’s power system. 
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Earlier Diplomatic History: 1492-1713. By Sir CuHarvtes Petrir. (New 
York: Macmillan Company. 1949. Pp. xii, 251. $2.75.) 


Diplomatic History: 1713-1933. By Sir Cuartes Petriz. (New York: 
Macmillan Company. 1949. Pp. xii, 384. $2.75.) 


In two brief volumes, Sir Charles Petrie has undertaken to present 
the running story of diplomacy, chiefly European, from the close of the 
fifteenth century to the rise of Hitler in 1933. This latter date he cor- 
rectly regards as the termination of controls in Europe imposed by the 
Treaty of Versailles and its companion settlements, and the beginning 
of another era. The first volume covers the history of diplomacy from 
the Age of Discovery and its important diplomatic consequences to the 
close of the War of the Spanish Succession and the Treaty of Utrecht. 
The second volume begins with Europe at the Treaty of Utrecht, and 
traces the thread of diplomacy through the French revolutionary and 
Napoleonic wars and World War I, including the great treaty settlements, 
respectively, of Vienna and Versailles. The author fortunately omits the 
events leading to World War II, the war itself, and postwar developments 
as being too recent to permit their review and evaluation in sufficient 
perspective. 

In a study which attempts to be a survey, however brief, of all 
diplomacy, more reference to and discussion of the origins of diplomacy 
prior to the close of the fifteenth century is desirable. Much of what 
happened afterward, and why, can only be explained in the light of the 
rise of the nations in Europe and their struggle with Church and Empire, 
antedating the year at which the author of these volumes begins. How- 
ever, there must be some principles of inclusion and exclusion in treating 
of so vast a theme, and Sir Charles has safeguarded himself from criticism 
by indicating that such reservations are necessary, and that an author 
must begin somewhere. He follows the traditional historical method 
of dealing with events by means of chronology or by episodes, which 
results in a summary of facts and events for the record; and in delineating 
the major threads in the development of that record, rather than any 
evaluation of the record itself or of the events which make it. On the 
theory that it is the function of history to record and not to declare, much 
is to be said for this approach. The author also limits space given to 
military campaigns, and saves the student of diplomatic history from the 
usual rehearsal of the details of such activities, often wrongly regarded 
as diplomatic in character. Domestic affairs are also abbreviated, although 
their connection with international affairs is not neglected. In two brief 
studies covering many nations over several centuries, the problem of what 
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to include and what to omit is a serious one. Sir Charles has done the 
student of diplomacy a service by a striking manifestation of the tendency 
today to divorce diplomacy from militarism and military history. Where 
war begins, diplomacy ends, and reappears only when war ends. When the 
two are confused, war and its considerations inevitably drown the claims 
and the functions of diplomacy. The foreign office is not regarded as 
an adjunct of the war office, and the legation is not regarded as an 
outpost of the army or navy. 

The author, in the first volume, deals with a period which does not 
regard the world as one or peace as indivisible. At best, the only unity is 
found in alliances which oppose each other; and which sometimes 
result in greater disunity than the policies of individual nations, uni- 
laterally pursued. The unity brought about by the great alliances mean 
defeat of one such unity by another, which has never meant that the 
defeated alliance joins the victorious one. The multiplicity of events, 
regimes, nations, episodes, and periods covered might lay the work open to 
the charge that it was a somewhat disjointed stringing together of facts 
and events, if a critic were disposed to ignore the major purpose of Sir 
Charles’ contribution and insist upon the sources, standards, completeness, 
and thoroughness which should attend detailed historical writing. How- 
ever, to insist on these criteria would make impossible such achievement 
within the lifetime of anyone not devoting his entire effort to such a task. 
It would also make impossible the present contribution. The two volumes 
have many constructive uses, especially for the economist, the political 
scientist, and others who want the cream of history without churning 
the milk from which it is made. It will also be interesting, but heavy, 
reading for the intelligent layman. It is not a book to be read easily and 
mastered by the man who runs. 

The author is at his best when describing the diplomacy of a single 
sovereign and explaining the foreign policy of a single nation. He does well 
when writing of the conflicting foreign policies of two nations or sovereigns. 
The records of the great wars and the great settlements are accurate and 
interesting accounts, but suffer from being in the nature of a summary or 
outline rather than an adequate historical picture. The author seems least 
at home in interpreting the diplomacy of a region of Europe, as contrasted 
with that of a single nation or of two or more nations in conflict. The 
policies of regions are neither so sharply defined as those of nations, nor 
so identical as those of alliances. To the reviewer, the most important 
development in diplomacy covered by the period of the first volume was 
the beginnings of the European political system with the Peace of West- 
phalia, and its evolution through the War of the Spanish Succession. 
Despite their weaknesses, we find a body of European public law, and a 
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European political system to give it practical effect. The establishment 
of embassies and legations, and permanent rather than occasional diplo- 
matic representation, was a landmark in our evolution toward an organized 
international society. Emphasis on these more important tendencies, rather 
than on national policy and diplomatic routine, would have improved the 
book. 

The second volume attempts, in less than four hundred pages, to 
deal with the main body of the diplomacy of the modern age. Its content 
corresponds roughly with what is covered in university courses in Modern 
European History. It is, in comparison, even more summary in its account 
than the first volume, because the events are less remote and sources 
more readily available. The faults of summary and condensation in the 
first volume are, therefore, even greater in the second. Here, also, the 
same reservations as to the realization of the author’s objectives apply to an 
even greater degree. One puts down the second volume, however, with 
a feeling of much better execution of objective and design. What is lost 
in the omission of detail is made up in a better integration of fact and 
event into the diplomatic pattern which inevitably develops. The 
European states system takes shape in the second volume (doubtless, un- 
consciously on the author’s part) and, toward the close of the period 
evolves partly into what was intended to be, and partly into what could 
have been, a world states system, based on international law through 
international organization rather than on power politics through conflicting 
alliances. Not to make this development the main thesis in a diplomatic 
history is a question of discretion which an author has the right to decide. 
To fail to indicate the fact and significance of it is to neglect the major 
political phenomenon, internationally speaking, of the centuries. 

The second volume excels in its account of the French Revolution, 
of Napoleonic Europe, of the Congress of Vienna, and of the early years 
of the Holy Alliance. The policies of Britain are made especially clear, 
and the objectives of the several coalitions are treated with unusual 
accuracy and skill. To these policies, as the most effective and fruitful 
application of the principles of alliance for maintaining the balance of 
power, and for attempting to convert the political system of the victorious 
allies into a sort of Confederation of Europe or a limited league of states, 
the author does full justice to his diplomatic opportunity. Significant also 
are the accounts of the interim between the aftermath of the Vienna 
settlement and World War I, which witnessed the rise to power of such 
states as Germany, Italy, and Japan. 

The least satisfactory chapters of the second volume are the conclud- 
ing ones on the eve of World War I, the war itself, and the disintegration 
of the peace which was established at its close. The fine perspective and 
the rigid objectivity of the earlier chapters seem somewhat lacking. At 
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best, it seems a chronicle of recent and contemporary events, without its 
being placed in the logical pattern of things. Particularly noticeable are 
the author’s criticisms of the Treaty of Versailles and his adverse judg- 
ment of the League of Nations. As to the former, it was not so bad an 
instrument as the author indicates. Germany deserved severe punish- 
ment. It was well to hold her to some of its provisions. As to the latter, 
the author closes his work by declaring that “. . . it [the League] is 
likely to remain what it has generally been, namely a pseudo-democratic 
mask for aggressive and often undemocratic purposes.” This, like all 
arbitrary and wholesale judgments, is neither accurate nor just, as a sum- 
mary of the League and its significance. 

In conclusion, one is impressed with the fact that scholars and the 
reading public have available a readable, accurate, and interesting account 
of diplomacy from the end of the fifteenth century down to the end of the 
first third of the twentieth. It is remarkably free from bias. It sees the 
trees, but does not neglect the forest for them. In dealing principally 
with national power and “power politics,” the author is not necessarily 
committed to them nor does he justify them. Contemporary authors and 
teachers, impressed with the novelty of these concepts would do well to 
read the volumes and discover that they are only rehearsing the old theme 
songs of the historical European political system. The disappointing fea- 
ture of the work lies in insufficient recognition that national power must 
henceforth be coordinated with the power of other nations, rather than 
being unilaterally pursued; and that power politics is, at bottom, an evil 
leading inevitably to war, and must yield to international law through 
international organization. However, the author rises supremely above 
our modern “realists” who advocate national power independently of the 
interests of other nations and ourselves, and who pursue “power politics” 


for its own sake. 
CHARLES E. MArTIN. 


University of Washington. 


Germany and the Fight for Freedom. By Lucius D. CLay. (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University Press. 1950. Pp. 83. $2.00.) 


This booklet makes available, in printed form, the three Edwin 
Lawrence Godkin Lectures delivered at Harvard University last year. In 
these lectures the former American senior representative in Germany 
gives an account of his stewardship and presents, in broad strokes, the 
sweep of American policy regarding Germany. 

General Clay has skillfully developed his theme—“Our efforts to 
secure a free Europe as part of a stable and peaceful world”—by showing 
first how the United States and its western allies entered the postwar 
period with the hope of achieving peace by agreement, and met bitter 
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disillusionment at the hands of Russia. After this breakdown of peace- 
ful negotiations, the United States then turned to the task of stopping 
Russian expansion through such policies as the Marshall Plan and, for 
Germany proper, the unification of all western zones and the establish- 
ment of the West German government. Finally, the United States took 
the logical step of integrating the new West Germany into the Marshall 
Plan and suggested other schemes for European unification. 

Having led us, in this manner, over the events of five years, General 
Clay seems to leave us no other alternative but to admit that the official 
policy which he administered, as well as helped to make, was indeed the 
only feasible course of action. It is difficult, nevertheless, to square General 
Clay’s insistence that currency reform was only an excuse for the “little 
blockade” of Berlin during the summer of 1948, and that the true cause 
had been “the preliminary agreement reached by the western representa- 
tives for the creation of a West German government” (p. 43), with the 
fact that at that time the United States had countered Russian requests 
for a meeting on the general problem of Germany with che assertion that 
currency reform was the only subject requiring discussion. This reviewer 
also finds General Clay’s report about the democratization and denazi- 
fication of West Germany more than sanguine when compared with 
reports from other sources, including the conservative Newsweek. 

The basic assumptions which underlie General Clay’s convictions and 
ideas reveal an unfortunate lack of understanding of the nature of com- 
munism and the character of international relations. His unstated thesis 
about communism seems to be that no one in his right mind and of his 
own free will would embrace communism. The existence of communism 
as a belief system, as a body of faith and dogma fervently believed by the 
devout follower, is something almost unbelievable to most Americans; 
but it is a fact which we can disregard only at grave costs to ourselves. 
We cannot solve the problem of communism and defeat the forces it 
commands simply by marshaling against it “equally strong forces” (p. 67), 
as General Clay would have us believe. Finally, his conception of diplo- 
macy seems to imply that a country would be willing to negotiate only 
if it were very weak (because it would have nothing to lose), or if- it were 
very strong (because it would have nothing more to gain). To be sure, 
we should “never again bury our heads in the sands of paper agreements” 
(p. 76), as General Clay admonishes us; but would it not be equally 
unwise, as Walter Lippman has pointed out, to stop negotiating until we 
have X battleships, Y divisions, and Z air groups? Diplomacy is a continu- 
ing process which requires painstaking effort over long periods of time. 
Peace, like Rome, is not built in a day; and the ways to peace are many, 
just as the proverbial roads leading to Rome. 


; ; : ALFRED DIAMANT. 
University of Florida. 
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Volkerrecht. By ALFRED VeERDROssS. (Wien: Springer Verlag. 1950. Second 
Edition. Pp. xviii, 508. $9.30.) 


The treatise by Dr. Verdross contains in one volume the international 
law in peace and in war. It is clear, therefore, that the book cannot claim 
to be exhaustive. 

The author is more interested in the theory than in the practical 
details of law. The present book is, consequently, more a scholarly and 
philosophical introduction to the field of public international law than 
a handbook, although it contains large amounts of detailed positive knowl- 
edge. The book is written with great insight and profound learning, and 
shows throughout a keen understanding of the realities of the international 
community and a great pedagogical talent. 

Dr. Verdross is not a strict positivist, but builds his theory of law 
on the ethical basis of the necessities of peaceful cooperation between 
states founded on good faith. This ethical basis may be defined as a 
tempered restatement of his previous natural law tendencies. A good 
example of his approach is given by his treatment of treaty-making 
powers, on pages 125-128. 

The second edition is so much changed and enlarged that it is fair 
to treat it as a new book. One may say, however, that it has been im- 
proved by the deletion of some of the more politically-tainted statements 
of the first edition. 


The book is written in the best traditions of Germanic scholarship 
and, for that reason, may seem somewhat heavy to American readers, 
accustomed to an easier style, a more pragmatic approach, and emphasis 
on cases rather than on doctrine. As an introduction to Continental legal 
theories, it is excellent. 


; Epvarp HAMBRO. 
International Court of Justice, The Hague. 


These Rights and Freedoms. By DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INFORMATION, 
Unitep Nations. (New York: United Nations Publications, Columbia 
University Press, Distribution Agent. 1950. Pp. iii, 214. $1.50.) 


This volume is a fair example of the well-compiled and worth-while 
publications produced by the Department of Public Information of the 
United Nations (Secretariat). The book is a progress report of the United 
Nations’ activities designed or tending to promote respect for human rights 
and fundamental freedoms. The period covered is the first four years 
of the United Nations. Also dealt with are goals for the future and 
programs designed for their achievement. Annexes include several perti- 
nent texts and declarations in these connections, and there is a valuable 
bibliography of principal documents. 
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Although the introductory chapter (latgely an account of the back- 
ground of the present struggle for human rights), and the subsequent 
sections analyzing the development and specific formulation of the 
declarations and programs, are useful as reference material, the most 
valuable pages deal with the record of achievement or the prospects for 
such a record. Subjects dealt with include the whole area of United 
Nations’ interest in this field of endeavor: human rights in general, free- 
dom of information, minorities problems, equal rights for women, refugees, 
displaced persons, genocide, trade union rights (particularly freedom of 
association), forced labor, slavery, and the protection of human rights in 
trusteeships and in territories that are not self-governing. 

The Conclusion points out what is implicit and increasingly obvious 
in any consideration of such problems as this study deals with: that 
“.. the supreme task of our generation is to prevent a suicidal war 
and .. . one way to prevent the war is to develop among all peoples 
that respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms which is a 
necessary attribute of a world society.” 

This reviewer was left with the wish that there were studies or 
material available which would indicate the record of actual implemen- 
tation and fulfillment of this United Nations program, not only as a world- 
wide problem but in specific national states. What are the existing 
obstacles, constitutional, political, or cultural, to such achievement? The 
final paragraph of the text suggests such questions, with the statement 
that advances made through declarations or conventions at the inter- 
national level become real only when they are reflected in action at the 
local level. But meantime (especially in view of the state of world 
relations, which affects the nonpolitical as well as the political purposes 
of international organization), we may take pride in the fact that since the 
Charter came into force a Universal Declaration of Human Rights has 
been adopted and proclaimed by the General Assembly. A Convention on 
the Prevention and Punishment of the Crime of Genocide has also been 
adopted. An international covenant or treaty on human rights is being 
drafted, and efforts are being made to discover the most effective means 
for implementing its provisions. Instruments on freedom of information 
have been prepared for final study and passage. Recommendations have 
been made and studies are continuing for the purpose of improving the 
status of women, preventing discrimination, protecting minorities, elimina- 
ting statelessness, providing for the full enjoyment of trade union rights, 
abolishing slavery and similar institutions, and ending forced and com- 
pulsory labor. 


Whittier College. J. Wittiam Rosinson. 
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Foreign Relations of the United States: Diplomatic Papers, 1933. Vol. I: 
General. (Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, Depart- 
ment of State Publication No. 3,839. 1950. Pp. xcvii, 1,012. $3.75.) 


Two-thirds of the more than eight hundred documents in this volume 
relate to negotiations connected with the two principal (and abortive) 
general international conferences of 1933: the Geneva Conference for the 
Reduction and Limitation of Armaments (pp. 1-355), and the London 
Monetary and Economic Conference (pp. 452-762). 

Whether the disarmament conference could have succeeded under 
any circumstances, considering the rise of Hitler to power in Germany 
and the resulting general political situation, remains doubtful. Neverthe- 
less, the persistent policy of the United States continued to separate the 
discussion of arms questions from any discussion of European political 
issues! In telephoning Ambassador Norman Davis on October 16, 1933, 
President Roosevelt observed: “I think you should make it very clear 
that we are in Geneva solely for disarmament purposes; . . . but that 
we are not interested in the political element, or in the purely European 
aspect of peace” (p. 273). After the Conference had “recessed” so that 
political consultations could take place between the principal European 
powers, Acting Secretary Phillips informed Ambassador Dodd in Berlin 
(December 11, 1933): “We cannot offer to participate or play the role 
of honest broker between them outside the Disarmament Conference, as 
this would inevitably draw us into the general European political pic- 
ture... .” (p. 331). We required much time to learn that such a po- 
litical problem as disarmament could not be settled in a nonpolitical at- 
mosphere. 

The documentation on the London Conference fully reveals the 
strong, direct, and continuous control exerted by President Roosevelt over 
the American delegation, even though it was headed by the Secretary of 
State. Impatient with delays he could not understand, he sent Assistant 
Secretary of State Raymond Moley as his “messenger or liaison officer” 
to accelerate the proceedings. Thus was born the Hull-Moley feud. Only 
a week after Moley arrived in London, he privately transmitted to the 
President an observation that Cordell Hull could consider only as a per- 
sonal insult to himself and his office. Said Moley: “On personal side 
[Senator Key] Pittman is only member of delegation able intellectually 
and aggressively to present your ideas to Conference” (p. 680). The year 
1933 closed -before the breach in the Administration’s divided diplomatic 
front could be repaired. 

H. ArtHuR STEINER. 


University of California at Los Angeles. 
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A Diplomatic History of the United States. By SamMuet Fracc Bemis. 
(New York: Henry Holt and Company. 1950. Third Edition. Pp. 
xiv, 994. $5.75.) 


Most students of American history and government are already famil- 
iar with the first two editions (1936 and 1942) of this excellent survey of 
the diplomatic relations of the United States. The organization of the 
work, its literary style, the accurate presentation of facts and, above all, the 
keen interpretation of those facts, have long since established it as a 
leading text and general source of information in the field of American 
diplomacy. 

The present edition of this work includes two new chapters to cover 
American diplomacy during and after World War II. In these chap- 
ters, Professor Bemis, besides using official documentary material, draws 
rather heavily from such works as Hull’s Memoirs, Sherwood’s Roosevelt 
and Hopkins, Eisenhower’s Crusade in Europe, and Byrnes’ Speaking 
Frankly. The author seems to possess almost prophetic insight in his 
portrayal of the “Big Three” conferences and the subsequent American- 
Russian relations. 

For a one-volume survey of our diplomatic history from the earliest 
beginnings to the present time, this book is unexcelled. 


; ; Davip E. MILter. 
University of Utah. 


The Idea of Progress: A Collection of Readings. By Freperick J. TEGGART. 
Introduction by Grorce H. HILpesranp. (Berkeley: University of 
California Press. 1949. Revised Edition. Pp. xi, 457. $6.00.) 


History is as old as man and is also very old as a relation of human 
facts. The full philosophic consciousness of history, however, does not 
appear until the nineteenth century, although there were a few writers, 
Juan Bautista Vico in particular, who foreshadowed it. We find medi- 
tations upon history written in many previous centuries; but in such works 
history is not generally conceived strictly as history—as diversity and as 
change—but rather as the rationalization of an existing prejudice. Historic 
varieties and changes were considered the fruit of a degeneration of nature 
which, having lost its purity, and abandoned goodness, justice, and truth; 
or else history was interpreted as progressive evolution toward the real- 
ization of absolute ideals of perfection, so that the nearer men came to 
these, the less would be the diversity and the change. History was seen 
either as something dealing with the realm of evil, or as the aggregate of 
forces for the conquest of certain universal and permanent ideals. It was 
not contemplated as the realm of various diversities and of various neces- 
sary human transformations. 
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Except for Vico, it is possible to say that it was in the nineteenth 
century that men took notice of the historic. At first, this was due in great 
part to the impulse of Romanticism and to Hegelian thinking; and then 
to the flowering of positivist sociology. Romanticism permeated history 
with the fundamentally mystical (national soul, reverent adoration of 
tradition, etc.). Hegel, instead of approaching history to discover what 
there was in it and the secret of its effective resources, tried, rather, to 
invent it, substituting for its real authenticity a systematic construction. 
Later, when both the Romantic and the Hegelian influences had fallen 
into discredit, there remained the knowledge of the historic in positivism 
and, above all, the idea of relativity, of chance, of contingency. Then, 
the varied and changing spectacle of history constituted the principal source 
of a relativistic feeling with skeptical trimmings. Finding itself before this 
spectacle (in which content and perspective were different in the various 
peoples, and changed and succeeded each other), knowledge felt itself 
weighed down. It limited itself to recording the mutations; it established 
the regularities of co-ordination and of the succession of events, but 
renounced all search for the content of historic reality. Thus, of the knowl- 
edge of history there remained in the second half of the nineteenth century 
nothing more than a feeling of relativity. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century, attempts were made in 
philosophy to capture the essence of the historic, to discover the secret 
of the variety and the changes. Today, by having discovered historicity 
in the very essential structure of humanity we have already begun mentally 
to grasp this problem and to lead in a sure way to its solution. Probably 
the new studies on human historicity will throw another light on the 
idea of progress. 

Is progress a fact which occurs sometimes in certain areas? Or is 
it a necessary law of history? Wéill progress keep on developing more and 
more, whatever may occur? Or could progress be endangered and even 
halted? It is essential to a modern philosophy of history that such questions 
be raised, for if history has a meaning, this meaning will clarify the role 
and scope of progress. The foregoing questions and others pertaining to 
a philosophic study of history have become today a matter of concern 
to everybody who is worried with the turn of present-day events. After 
all, they involve everybody’s destiny on earth—at least, to a certain extent. 
Awareness of this has become more acute at present because we are living 
in times of substantial crisis. 

For three centuries, society of the Western world soundly believed 
in progress. Our ancestors of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
regarded progress as a necessary law of history, irrespective of which pur- 
poses man set himself to achieve. They believed that progress, with slight 
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and merely accidental or temporary deviations, had always been made and 
would necessarily continue because it was the very core of historic law. 
The firmness of that belief, however, has considerably decreased. We, 
Western people living in an age of crisis, may keep on wishing that progress 
would go on and on, yet we are no longer absolutely sure that progress 
is an essential and necessary law of world history. While we may wish 
it would be that way, we are no longer sure that it could not be otherwise. 
We are faced with progress rather as a task for human effort within the 
frame of certain conditions. To clarify the idea of progress, we need to 
look back into the main concepts in the history of human thought. A 
comparative study of the major interpretations of progress is of the utmost 
importance in shedding light upon the problems of our times. 

The revised edition of Teggart’s anthology will be highly useful to any 
student interested in the interpretation of history, as well as in the major 
problems of the present times. The collection of readings selected by that 
great scholar has been reproduced in this edition, and supplemented with 
many other texts by Professor Hildebrand, who has still further enriched 
the book with an excellent Introduction dealing with an historical analysis 
of the idea of progress. He supplies interpretive guidance to the materials 
contained in this volume, setting forth some of the major elements in the 
history of the concept of progress, and outlining the principal assumptions 
and the derivative procedures that have underlain the use of the idea in 
humanistic inquiry. The idea of progress is, above all, a historical concept 
which suggests that a determinate order prevails in the succession of events 
in time; in short, that there is a pattern. Professor Hildebrand states that 
a conception of history as distinguished from the materials of history, implies that some 
agency, factor or group of factors serves as a free or controlling variable to which his- 
torical phenomena are in some way bound. There inheres in this view a concept of 
causality, a suggestion that the directional pattern of change follows from a corres- 


pondence between changes in the independent factor and changes exhibited in the data 
under consideration. 
aken as a whole, then, the idea of progress includes three principles: first, the 

belief that history follows a continuous, necessary, and orderly course; second, the belief 
that this course is the effect of a regularly operating causal law; and, third, the belief 
that the course of change has brought and will continue to bring improvement in the 
condition of mankind. The idea, as Bury says, is modern, and stems from the seven- 
teenth century. Yet, save for its optimistic vision, many of the assumptions it embodies 
arose in classical antiquity. Consequently, a full account of the doctrine calls for an 
examination of the conceptions of history that prevailed in classical times. 

As a first step in this analysis, the idea of progress may be compared with its 
classical forerunners, the doctrine of degeneration from a Golden Age, the idea of cycles, 
and the idea of Providence. 


The first part of this anthology is devoted to classical antiquity and 
includes selections from Hesiod, Aeschylus, Thucydides, Plato, Aristotle, 
Aratus, Polybius, Lucretius, Cicero, Ovid, Seneca, Florus, and St. Augus- 
tine. Professor Hildebrand provides this section with very apt comments 
upon their views. 
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The second part, devoted to the early modern period (1512-1690), 
includes texts from Machiavelli, Bodin, Francis Bacon, Descartes, Pascal, 
Hobbes, Fontenelle, Perrault, and Locke. 

The third part, which is devoted to the modern development of 
progress sets up two major theses: first, that progressive change in the past 
has been natural and necessary; and second, that progressive change as 
natural and necessary assured mankind unlimited increase of knowledge 
and well-being in the future. Attention is also paid to the idea of Leibniz, 
Bernard Mandeville, Lafitau, Montesquieu, Hume, Turgot, Helvétius, 
Ferguson, Adam Smith, William Robertson, Volney, Kant, Herder, and 
Condorcet, from whom selected texts are included. “The relevant theoret- 
ical contributions that were made during the nineteenth century,” Teggart 
says, “represented an extension of older ideas rather than an attempt at 
radically new departures.” The ideas of Comte, Hegel, Marx, Engels, 
Mill, Spencer, and Darwin are considered in the Introduction, and selec- 
tions from them are also included in the readings. 

The idea of progress dominated European thought until the First World War. . . . 
For many contemporary students of man, however, progress has ceased to be a necessity 
and the search for general laws of this character has long since been abandoned for the 


investigation of more empirical and more workable, though not necessarily less important, 
problems. 


Professor Hildebrand refers to some contemporary doctrines, such as 
the views of Spengler, Toynbee, Ortega y Gasset, Sorokin, and Niebuhr. 
As far as contemporary philosophy may obtain a deeper insight into 


man’s historical condition, it will be possible by the study of this volume 
to get a better knowledge of the meaning and scope of progress. 


? : Dr. Luts RECASENS-SICHES. 
United Nations, Lake Success. 


A History of Political Theory. By Grorce H. Sasine. (New York: Henry 
Holt and Company. 1950. Revised Edition. Pp. xxi, 934. $4.60.) 


Professor Sabine’s History is as impressive as ever. The chapters from 
Hegel to the end have been rewritten and substantially enlarged. The 
author’s original viewpoint—“that any clear-headed theory of politics re- 
quires discrimination between states of fact, causal connections, formal 
implications, and the values or ends that a policy is designed to achieve” 
(p. ix)—is retained, as is the critical clarity of the whole work. 

There is some change in the author’s judgment of liberalism. In the 
original edition, it was summed up as a diminishing force whose most 
important work had been done by the second half of the nineteenth 
century, after which it had become vague and tended to disintegrate. Now, 
the weaknesses of earlier liberalism are held to have been overcome by 
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the revision inaugurated by T. H. Green; the new liberalism has a future, 
though the terms on which it can persist’ (summarized on pp. 748-749) 
are stringent. To refute the charge that liberalism is a class ideology, 
Professor Sabine argues that although this “was true for the earlier period 
of liberalism, roughly the first two-thirds or three-quarters of the nine- 
teenth century” (p. 741), yet because liberalism had never conceived of 
society in terms of antagonistic classes it was able, and because of the 
rise of labor unions it was compelled, to develop “toward inclusiveness, 
toward the appreciation of social interests other than those for which it 
had spoken, toward a more sympathetic and humane ideal of the relations 
between classes . . . and in consequence toward a more positive conception 
of the function of a liberal state in a liberal society” (p. 743). 

The treatment of Marxism and communism in the new edition is 
more hostile than before. The insistent criticism is that Marxism is meta- 
physical, a term of reproach in the hands of a follower of Hume. The 
forces of production are a “metaphysical substance” (p. 770); they “un- 
fold from within by their own inherent momentum and create their own 
expression in the institutions and the ideology of a society” (p. 759); they 
“are infinitely cunning and produce all manner of illusions and mystifica- 
tions” (p. 767). Professor Sabine’s hyperbole apart, Marx can be said to 
have attributed such properties to the “forces of production” only if 
that term is given an unusually wide meaning, equivalent to his “mode of 
production,” i.e., including not only technology but also the creative 
effort of men and the relations between men in production. If taken in 
this sense, including the human energy that gives society its momentum, 
the attribution does not seem metaphysical, however. Professor Sabine’s 
main objection, which I take to be that Marx made impersonal forces 
of production or, more broadly, “economic factors,” into “creative energies 
that operate like semi-personalized agents” (pp. 763-764) seems thus to 
rest on a misinterpretation. If there is a metaphysical substance in Marx, 
it is “abstract labor’—the process by which man, opposing himself to 
nature and acting on it, changes his own nature. This is the “underlying 
reality” of which not only “the events of social, legal, and political history,” 
but also the forces of production, were “conceived by him as ‘phenomenal 
forms’” (p. 763). This concept and the concept of dialectical develop- 
ment may be called metaphysical, or they may be called abstractions from 
wide observation and historical analysis. It cannot be presumed that Marx 
imposed them on his data (p. 764), or that they caused him difficulty by 
forcing on him assumptions (p. 782) which were not verifiable. Instead of 
stating that Marx in his historical analysis “relaxed the logical rigidity of 
the theory” (p. 769) or “was almost always better than his method” 
(p. 764), it might be said that he worked on different levels of abstraction. 
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Professor Sabine brings out distinctly the differences between Marx’s 
theory and Lenin’s, but his conclusion that State and Revolution “was 
on the whole a distortion” as an exposition of Marx (p. 834) is not ade- 
quately supported, because not enough attention is paid to changes in the 
world economy. The same may be said of his judgment that Stalin’s 
formulation “severs the last link of logic that connected politics and ideol- 
ogy with international economic evolution” (p. 844). Hume’s critical 
approach is dangerous: it can yield such an impressive logical critique of 
systems and methods of thought which disregard its canons that the 
canons come to be overvalued. The philosopher who dismisses all talk 
of the logic of events is tempted to go farther and allow logic too few 
events on which to operate. Yet, if the illegitimacy of the later Marxian 
doctrines were not assumed, no greater subtlety would be needed to see 
them as extensions of the original doctrine to a changed world than to 
show them as distortions. The ideological atmosphere in America is 
making increasingly difficult the understanding of Marxism and of 
liberalism. 


oe C. B. MACPHERSON. 
University of Toronto. 


Main Currents in Modern Political Thought. By JouN H. HALLoweELt. 
(New York: Henry Holt and Company. 1950. Pp. xiv, 759. $4.10.) 


This textbook on modern ideologies has the unusual purpose of 
arguing the inadequacy—indeed, the danger—of any but a Christian 
understanding of men and society. The author is most interested in the 
philosophical and theological premises of modern political theory; his 
neglect of other aspects, particularly of social and economic conditioning, 
is to be excused because they “are better known and have been considered 
elsewhere both in detail and with competence” (p. vii). Unfortunately, 
the philosophical and theological premises are themselves regarded as 
autonomous, and their relation to social and economic change is not 
examined. The weighting is somewhat unusual. Jefferson gets one page, 
and the whole Jeffersonian tradition goes unexamined. In the chapter on 
the rise of liberalism in the seventeenth century, there is nothing on 
Milton or the Puritan liberal democrats; Grotius and Locke only are 
considered and, astonishingly, Locke’s theory of toleration is not examined 
at all. The omission of important parts of the liberal tradition in a text- 
book whose length entitles the student to assume that it is comprehensive 
is of some consequence. 

Professor Hallowell is at his best when arguing the philosophical 
and theological weakness of modern liberalism. His thesis is that liberalism 
contained contradictory principles—the autonomy of the individual will, 
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and the existence of a fundamental rational law binding on the individual 
will—which could only be held together by an appeal to Christian con- 
science; and that when Christian conscience degenerated into mere senti- 
ment (as it did with the rise of positivism), liberalism ceased to be a 
tenable or satisfying theory. The limitations the author has imposed on 
himself prevent him from seeking any social or economic explanations of 
the decline of that conscience or of the rise of positivism. 

His handling of Marxism and communism is less effective. In yield- 
ing his standards somewhat to the anticommunist current, Professor Hallo- 
well has done his own cause a disservice; he has failed to recognize that 
the serious competitor of Christianity in the Western world now is the 
religion of anticommunism. 

Rejecting liberalism, socialism and the whole crop of modern philos- 
ophies from positivism to existentialism, Professor Hallowell holds that 
the crisis of our times is a spiritual crisis, arising from man’s having 
alienated himself from God. Since no analysis is offered to show the 
superiority of this view to any of those rejected, Professor Hallowell puts 
himself beyond criticism from political science. 


a C. B. MACPHERSON. 
University of Toronto. 


The Case for Conservatism. By Francis GRAHAM WILSON. (Seattle, Wash- 
ington: University of Washington Press. 1951. Pp. iv, 74. $1.75.) 


This compact volume contains three lectures given by the author 
at the University of Washington, on The Conservative Spirit in Politics; 
Must the Right Go Left?; The American Conservative Tradition. Both 
the theory and the practice of political change are topics of long time 
discussion, and the writer naturally finds much difficulty in compressing 
the many conflicting points of view within his relatively limited space. 
One may ask, what is conservatism? Of course, the definition itself raises 
many difficult problems. Professor Wilson says (page 23), “Conservatism 
as a political attitude strives to balance stability and order against doc- 
trinaire progress and careless reform.” He finds that the conservative spirit 
advocates moderation in reform because “human nature is a combination 
of reason and of irrational behavior,” but also realizing that experience 
can be a guide to what will be lasting and effective change. And yet 
would not non-conservatives agree? Again he distinguishes between “intel- 
lectual” conservatism and “primitive traditionalism” which must be 
sharply separated. 

What is the antithesis of conservatism? In Wilson’s view it is not 
radicalism or liberalism or progressivism, but is essentially a “revolutionary” 
attitude and spirit. However, when he attempts to apply this position 
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to all conservative tradition, he finds himself in the midst of many diffi- 
culties. In American political theory, he finds, these difficulties are solved 
most effectively in The Federalist which he apptaises as a skillful appli- 
cation of conservatism to revolution. In later times he finds that out- 
standing apostles of conservatism are the eminent economist, J. B. Clark; 
and in the field of philosophy, Paul Elmer More, in whose essays he 
finds the nonpareil of his particular field. 

Theories of change are, of course, vital to a penetrating analysis of 
this topic as are the relative roles of conservation and mutation. Con- 
servation and radicalism are eminently intertwined with basic elements in 
human change in general and in the political area particularly. This 
applies also to the types of change, whether by revolution or constitutional 
alteration, by tradition or by conscious legislative action, or by custom. 
Some time ago this reviewer suggested that an agency for the consideration 
of basic change, “A Council of Conservation,” be set up in appropriate 
form with the cooperation of public and private authorities. Physics, bio- 
chemistry, psychology, medicine and education are bursting with possibili- 
ties of social variation which sometimes stagger the imagination of the 
most starry eyed. (See this reviewer’s Systematic Politics, chap. vii, “Sta- 
bility and Change in Government.”) 

Another important aspect of conservatism lies in the fact that no 
one personality or group or movement is entirely conservative or the 
opposite. The same individual may be radical in one aspect and highly 
reactionary in another. Likewise, a political party contains right and left 
elements of marked importance. 

Obviously, it would be unreasonable to expect that in a volume 
of seventy-four pages, any writer could analyze and synthesize all the 
problems of conservatism and its conflicting variations or opposites. We 
must admire the courage of Professor Wilson in undertaking this very 
difficult problem and wish him a larger measure of success as he proceeds 
with the sharper analysis of this vastly important topic. 


ll ; CuHar_es E. MERRIAM. 
University of Chicago. 


Marx: His Time and Ours. By RupoLF SCHLESINGER. (New York: Augustus 
M. Kelley. 1950. Pp. xi, 440. $4.50.) 


In many ways, this is an important book. It is written by a Marxist 
theoretician of great competence and a minimum of dogmatism; it is an 
exceedingly interesting exhibit of the strengths and weaknesses of Marxist 
political theorists and sociologists; and, it attempts to deal not with the 
internal coherence of Marx’s argument, but with the issue of how far 
questions and answers conditioned by the nineteenth century “are relevant 
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for our, very different days.” The author, who is now senior member of 
the Department for the Study of the Economic and Social Institutions 
of the USSR at the University of Glasgow, brings to this work his long 
experience with the labor movement of Central Europe and his author- 
ship of an impressive list of books and articles on the general topic of 
Marxism and the Soviet Union. 

Beginning with the philosophical foundations of Marxism, Dr. Schle- 
singer in successive sections of the book investigates the bourgeois society 
and its stagnation and breakdown; the concept of class and state in both 
the capitalist and the socialist state; the international conditions under 
which the socialist state is realized; and the nature of society to come,, i.e., 
the problems of planning and collectivism as related to the role of the 
individual, his status, and the possibilities for individual variations in the 
socialist state. 

Perhaps the strongest impression the professional political scientist 
will carry away from a careful reading of this work is a realization of how 
much sound methodology is buried under the involuted labyrinth of 
Marxist theory. As a sociologist, Dr. Schlesinger skillfully shows the need 
for “basic laws,” which we construct for purposes of investigation without 
assuming that men act according to them under actual conditions, or that 
they can be used to predict the course of the future in great detail unless 
we are able to adjust for all social and economic factors affecting a reality 
situation. It is perhaps the basic strength of Marxism that it views the 


final stage of the social development, communism, not simply in utopian 
terms (i.e., a condition to be established or an ideal to which reality will 
eventually have to adjust itself), but as “the actual movement which 


, 


abolishes present conditions.” Although Dr. Schlesinger insists early in 
the book that he is not concerned with eliminating utopian elements from 
Marxism, it seems that he is doing just that at every important juncture. 

The system which Dr. Schlesinger so ably expounds is, after all, a 
rigid one, and this proves to be the most serious obstacle in following 
his argument. If we turn to his treatment of the social and political 
organization of the great socialist state of our time (perhaps one should 
say “communist” to conform to current American usage), the non-Marxist 
observer finds it difficult to follow in the intrepid footsteps of the author. 
Dr. Schlesinger is certainly correct in rejecting “power” as the sole moti- 
vating force in social and political organization, for a modern state and a 
modern economy cannot be run by a small handful of men but only by a 
large agglomeration of people united by common beliefs and interests and 
subject to internal checks and stresses. Still, there is always a small group 
at the center who are in actual control of basic decisions and whose power 
in a centrally planned and administered state will be enormous. It is 
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difficult to accept the author’s assertion that its de facto power is severely 
curtailed by “increasing mass-activity and [the] conviction of the masses 
[that they are] having their own say.” Regarding the central control of 
all the media of information and education, Dr. Schlesinger flatly asserts 
that such control is merely part of the Soviet Union’s “struggle for sur- 
vival” and that he sees no reason why independent centers of opinion 
should not exist in the socialist state. This is perhaps not an unreasonable 
assertion if it is clearly limited to the “abstract model” of the socialist 
state, but the facility with which Dr. Schlesinger interchanges “USSR” and 
the “abstract model of the socialist state” constitutes a gross violation of 


the very canons of methodology set up by him in another part of 
the book. 


—a ALFRED DIAMANT. 
University of Florida. 


The World’s Best Hope. By Francis B. Bippte. (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 1949. Pp. xiv, 175. $3.50.) 


The former Attorney General of the United States has been deeply 
impressed by the American response to Europe’s difficulties. In this 
volume, he observes that the creation of the European Recovery Plan was 
a policy to assist in the preservation of democratic institutions abroad, 
and he is disturbed by the persistent popular confusion that equates 


socialism with communism in the fulfillment of the plan. “Can the 
system of free enterprise of the United States be made to work in harmony 
with the Socialist or semi-Socialist governments of western Europe in an 
effort to rebuild the economy and sustain the free political and social 
cultures of those countries?” 

It is neither easy nor fair to summarize the discursive arguments 
of the author. The body of the book is given over to a brisk analysis of 
the prevailing concepts of democracy, socialism, and communism. The 
author develops three basic theses: (1) socialism is not communism; 
(2) for the Europeans, the alternative to “the savage extreme of com- 
munism” is the “moderation of socialism,” and not American free enter- 
prise; and (3) much remains to be done within this country to make it 
possible for us to meet our new responsibilities. 

In pursuit of this last thesis Mr. Biddle argues for the development of a 
“national responsibility in Congress,” rather than basic structural changes 
in the framework of our government. He finds that we are “without a 
clearly defined policy, political or strategic, or more than the negative 
outline of one; with a thin experience, lacking experts to carry out what 
course we finally choose.” Our situation, he says, is further complicated 
by a “faltering and timorous Congress,” and “the creaking and antiquated 
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machinery of the federal government.” It may well be that these over- 
drawn generalizations represent part of the price we have to pay for 
the advantages we enjoy. This is not to despair of improvement so much 
as to point out that the democratic process does contain the means of 
self-improvement. Indeed, Mr. Biddle’s historical references, although 
brief, are adequate testimony to this thought. All he would have us do is 
move more rapidly along the liberal path he lays out. 

This volume is a challenging, empirical approach to current problems. 
It is readable, provocative, and thoughtful, if not entirely conclusive. 


ALBERT C. F. WESTPHAL. 


University of New Mexico. 


Free Government in the Making: Readings in American Political Thought. 
By ALpHEUs THomMAs Mason. (New York: Oxford University Press. 
1949. Pp. xviii, 846. $6.00.) 


In the study of political thought, nothing is so eloquent as the text of 
the document which has formed the basis of political action. It is the 
document which has either led directly to political action, has provided 
the basis for it, or has subsequently justified and explained it as significant 
and meaningful. The mere document, standing alone, without reference 
to and explanation of the political, social, and economic background 
which produced it, offers little for productive inquiry. 

Unlike an author, an editor of readings is beset with the problem 
of selecting and organizing the materials of others. In attempting such 
a task, the editor seldom pleases anyone. By all reasonable standards 
of judgment, Professor Mason has succeeded where many have failed. 
He has also provided the explanatory background. 

In these days of emphasis on contemporary political science, and 
especially on international relations and public administration, political 
theory sometimes appears to be the stepchild of the discipline. American 
political thought too often seems not to enjoy even this remote relation- 
ship. Then, too, in our solicitude to urge the claims of the political theory 
of the West, we neglect the political philosophy of that part of the West 
which today occupies primacy in world leadership. Whether there is 
an American political theory today is a question which, as some have 
said, begins and ends with the definition of theory. 

There is, throughout American history, a continuing body of political 
thinking the sources of which are scattered and frequently indeterminate. 
Nevertheless, they may be found for the searching. In days of most 
vigorous political action, the underlying doctrine persists. It is sometimes 
forgotten that the United States, like other countries, experiences periods 
when theory discussions are at flood or even spring tide. Such periods 
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include the Revolutionary era, the Constitutional Convention, the great 
debates on the nature of the Union, the controversies over the New Deal, 
the international discussions during and following World War II, and 
more recently, foreign policy discussions. In fact, our fundamental theories 
have been subjected to frequent and thorough re-examination. 

Professor Mason has given adequate emphasis to the critical periods 
when great and lasting decisions have been made. He does not, however, 
confuse a mere episode in history with a significant epoch, though he 
does not neglect the minor issues between the great crises, which, taken 
together, constitute our political theory. Most important of all, he at 
no time ignores the continuing thread in American political thought, 
which makes the subject add up to more than the sum of its parts. 
The political literature of the opposition or minority is given its true 
place in the selection of readings. Few things are “nailed down” in a 
democracy. The “prevailing opinion” in jurisprudence and the “majority 
vote” in politics constitute neither the whole nor the true story. Professor 
Mason respects the scholar’s sacred obligation to the present and future 
in presenting all major aspects of our controversial political thinking. 

Of special note are the selections illustrating the period of the Con- 
stitutional Convention and immediately after, and the papers which set 
forth the fundamentals of the great debate on the social and economic 
objectives of our democracy. The handling of the former is often trite; of 
the latter, frequently maudlin. Nothing of either appears here. 

Perhaps this volume will do much to stimulate greater interest in 
American political thought, as well as afford a better vehicle for instruc- 
tion therein. 


: : CuHarces E. Martin. 
University of Washington. 


The Principles of Scientific Research. By PAUL FREEDMAN. (Washington, 
D.C.: Public Affairs Press. 1950. Pp. xi, 222. $3.25.) 


This volume is a relatively thorough analysis of numerous aspects of 
scientific research. It begins with an extensive introduction to the history 
of science, which shows the slow development of the four basic elements 
of research: observation, hypothesis, experimentation, and induction. A 
number of these observations are important to social scientists. An example 
is Pasteur’s contribution to the development of hypothesis as a guide to 
the assembly of evidence. Another example is Darwin’s use of a mass 
of systematized supporting evidence. Another is Mendel’s use of classi- 
ficatory statistical method. Another point of importance to social scientists 
is the fact that much progress has come to science as a result of interaction 
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of differing fields of science. The book also includes a mass of specific 
material about types of scientific apparatus which is of less importance 
to social science. 

One cannot read through a volume of this sort without realizing 
anew how far political scientists are behind their brethren of the natural 
sciences. One can plow through tomes of social science without finding 
a shade of a hypothesis—let alone any amassing of evidence for or against 
a particular one. We write learnedly about socialism and capitalism 
without having even attempted to check carefully a basic hypothesis on 
the correlation of political and economic freedom. We write lengthy books 
on state and local government with little sign of thought about the actual 
effect of government changes on the presumed fundamental values of 
political decentralization. With relatively few exceptions, political scientists 
are a long, long way from displaying a true scientific spirit, and leaders 
in the profession are not doing much to remedy the difficulty. 

If any political scientist really wishes to devote his life to genuine 
research in the principles of political organization rather than the writing 
of lucrative text books, he will find some helpful suggestions in Mr. Freed- 


man’s book. 


Claremont Men’s College. Grorce C. S. Benson. 


A Soviet History of Philosophy. Translated by WiLLiam EpGerton. (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press. 1950. Pp. 58. $1.00.) 


In 1947, a philosophical discussion was organized and dominated by 
the Central Committee of the All-Union Communist Party. Among the 
results of the meeting were the withdrawal from circulation of G. F. 
Alexandrov’s History of Western European Philosophy and the appoint- 
ment by the Communist Party of a group of Soviet philosophers (G. F. 
Alexandrov, M. A. Dynnikin, M. T. lovchuk, B. M. Kedrov, M. A. Leonov, 
M. B. Mitin, and O. V. Trakhtenberg) to collaborate in writing a new 
book. “A Soviet History of Philosophy,” the tentative prospectus of this 
book, was originally published as an article in the Soviet journal, Voprosy 
filosofii (1947, No. 2), under the title, “Istoria filosofii.” 

In the prospectus, the history of philosophy is divided into two main 
parts: (1) pre-Marxist philosophy and (2) the development of Marxist- 
Leninist philosophy. Within each part, the history of philosophical thought 
is further broken down on the basis of the class struggle in society at 
different stages of social and economic development. The content consists 
in very generalized statements of the purpose and plan of each proposed 
chapter. A number of chapters will be devoted to the task of demonstrat- 
ing the significant role of the Eastern and Slavic peoples in the history 
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of science and philosophy. Approximately one fourth of the new history 
will be concerned with the philosophical achievements of Lenin and 
Stalin. “The works of Lenin and Stalin have proved to be the greatest 
achievement in scientific thought. .. .” This kind of judgment and the 
guiding principles which determine it are about all that can be definitely 
obtained from a reading of the outline. As would be expected, the funda- 
mental assumptions of the entire treatment are that the history of philos- 
ophy is the struggle between materialism and idealism, and that the 
evolution of this struggle is determined by the class struggle in society. 

The primary purpose of a new Communist history of philosophy, 
as set forth by Zhdanov in the Foreword of the prospectus, is “above all 
the overcoming of the incorrect and muddled views that obviously are 
current among our philosophers, even among the leading ones.” From the 
outline of the chapters dealing with the later developments of Marxist- 
Leninist philosophy, it can be inferred that Zhdanov had reference to the 
Central Committee’s struggle against mechanism and Menshevistic 
idealism within the Party, to the “errors” concerning German idealistic 
philosophy that were committed in the third volume of the History of 
Philosophy, and to the philosophical role of the Party in developing 
communist consciousness in Soviet citizens. 

An evaluation of this proposed communist treatment of the history 
of philosophy must await its actual production. The authors indicate 
that separate chapters will be published as they are written. Certainly, 
the publication of an English translation of them is to be desired. 


——— FRANK HinMaAN, JR. 
University of Nevada. 


Planned Economy or Free Enterprise: The Lesson of History. By EPHRAIM 
Lipson, ADAM AND CHARLES Biack. (London and Toronto: The Mac- 
millan Co. 1946. Pp. viii, 318. 15s.) 


Lipson has used his wide learning in economic history to point out 
the modern trends which favor a “planned economy” in contrast to the 
“free enterprise economy” exemplified by England during the nineteenth 
century. He concludes that, for the future, in free societies a “compromise 
between two extremes which combines the best in each can establish the 
necessary check and balance which will correct the defects of both.” 
After specifying that a nonpartisan governmental planning commission 
should be the activating agency, he lays down the following principles: 
(1) resources (natural and.other) are to be used for national welfare first, 
“not for profit”; (2) fulfill requirements for national security in wartime, 
especially in agriculture and the key industries; (3) regularize the flow 
of production to avoid booms and slumps; (4) facilitate diversion of 
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capital and labor from declining industries; (5) afford guidance to export 
industries; (6) encourage wide dispersal of industrial plants; (7) frame 
a labor code relating to wages, hours, holidays, training, housing, and 
general conditions of work; (8) supervise trade associations; (9) set up 
public corporations (such as T.V.A.) to handle industries not suited to 
private operation; (10) formulate price, interest, and credit policies; (11) 
set up control of long-term foreign investments; and (12) develop inter- 
national economic cooperation. The American reader may characterize 
this plan as liberal or progressive political thought: it approaches and 
includes most of Roosevelt’s New Deal and Truman’s Fair Deal. Or it 
can be likened to Marquis Child’s outline of Sweden’s economy in Sweden: 
The Middle Way. 

Of especial interest to American reformers may be the advice, that, 
first, “we do not run counter to national psychology and traditions, second, 
that a nation is not made prosperous by policies but by the capacity, 
energy and versatility of a people and third, that a misdirected policy may 
stultify instead of stimulate these fundamental qualities.” 

As a short and easily read review of recent economic history, this 
book is a great contribution. It expresses hope for new values, great faiths, 
and an all-encompassing social vision to give economic planning a dynamic 
which will engage the loyalty of effective leaders and the masses. 

P Paut A. EKe. 
Economic Consultant, 
Formerly, University of Idaho. 


Source Book in European Governments. By Lionet H. Lainc ANnp Asso- 
ciATES. (New York: William Sloane Associates, Inc. 1950. Pp. viii, 
437. $3.00.) 


Nothing comparable to the collected sources on pre-War European 
governments edited by Rappard and his associates was available to stu- 
dents of comparative government until the appearance of Laing’s excel- 
lent collection of documents. Selecting the most important documents re- 
lating to the constitutions, the electoral laws, political parties, and the 
economic and social policies of Great Britain, France, Italy, the USSR, and 
Germany, the editors of this new collection make readily available much 
material that has been scattered and, in some cases, inaccessible even to 
the specialist. 

The first section of the book deals with Great Britain and includes the 
most important documents relating to the British constitutional sources. It 
also contains the constitution of the Labour Party, the Bank of England 
Act, and the Coal and Industry Nationalization Act. A similar pattern 
is followed for the other four governments. The text of the laws for 
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the election of the Chamber of Deputies (1948) for Italy, and the rules 
regarding the internal business of the government of France (1947), are 
but two examples of new source materials appearing in this book. 

The section dealing with the USSR is quite complete. Beginning with 
the Declaration of the Rights of the People of Russia (November, 1919), 
the sources are intelligently selected. It is regretted that space did not 
permit a more extensive presentation of some of the documents. The 
Program of the All-Russian Communist Party, adopted at the Eighth 
Congress, March 18-23, 1919, leaves out some important paragraphs, 
notably those dealing with public education, religion, public health, and 
housing. A student might get a better picture of the Soviet philosophy if 
some of these paragraphs had been included. 

A valuable contribution of the editors is the inclusion of charts of 
recent elections in each of the five countries. Especially important are 
the table of elections for England from 1929 through 1950 and the chart 
on the growth and change of the Communist Party from 1905 through 
1946. 

The value of this source book would, no doubt, be greatly enhanced if 
there were more explanatory notes. Beginning students need to have the 
sources explained before they read the official texts. Then, too, omissions 
should be explained. There is no index to the volume, though a detailed 
Table of Contents largely makes up for this deficiency. 


Grorce G. Bruntz. 
San Jose State College. - : 


The Adaptable Commonwealth. By F. H. Sowarp. (London and New 
York: Royal Institute of International Affairs. 1950. Pp. 62. 50c.) 


This brief report summarizes the discussions of the fourth unofficial 
Commonwealth Relations Conference held during September, - 1949, at 
Bigwin Inn, Ontario, Canada. Prepared by Professor Soward, the con- 
ference Recorder, it will be followed by his full report (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, Toronto). 

In the introduction, Professor Mansergh notes that the purpose of the 
summary “. .. is to make available quickly in concise form some of the 
more significant trends in Commonwealth thinking that emerged from 
the discussions at Bigwin.” Mr. Soward has succeeded admirably in ac- 
complishing that purpose. 

The seventy politicians, professors, publicists, economists, strategists, 
and businessmen who met at Bigwin represented a cross section of informed 
opinion from the United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, and Eire. Judging from the pages 
allotted to the seven subject headings employed by the Recorder, their 
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attention was directed primarily to “Economic Problems,” (a section writ- 
ten by E. A. G. Robinson of Cambridge), “Problems of Security,” and 
“The Post-War Evolution of the Commonwealth.” The conference mem- 
bers did not seek specific conclusions to the problems discussed; they 
hoped only to narrow differences through open discussion. 

Significant, though necessarily unofficial, areas of agreement ensued 
with respect to (1) recognition of the communist menace; (2) the necessity 
for a high-level balance of payments between the sterling area and North 
America, and the restoration of a multilateral pattern of trade as pre- 
requisite to the satisfactory solution of economic problems; (3) “. .. the 
very close inter-relations between economic, political and strategic consid- 
erations”; and (4) attracting western Germany to “our side” by giving 
her more political and economic freedom. 

Though the participants disagreed on many issues, as might have been 
expected because of the diverse interests represented, it is encouraging 
to note with Professor Soward that 
In an age of super-Powers and satellite States it was a sign of grace that men and women 
of all walks of life from nine countries in the four corners of the globe could meet to 


argue vigorously and differ openly without losing that sense of community which is born 
of shared experience. 


Professor Soward has done an excellent job of preliminary reporting 
that is well worth the attention of those interested in Commonwealth af- 
fairs. This initial summary serves as a tasty hors d’oeuvre whetting the 
appetite for the complete report to follow. 


: ; an Danie. S. McHargue. 
University of Michigan. ; 6 


Macedonia, Its Place in Balkan Power Politics. By EtizaBETH BARKER. 


(London and New York: Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
1950. Pp. 129. $1.00.) 


Historians interested in the Balkans will readily agree that the dis- 
covery of a solution to the Macedonian problem which would be ac- 
ceptable to the Bulgars, Greeks, and Jugoslavs would be one of the 
greatest contributions to intra-Balkan peace and stability. Elizabeth Barker, 
in this brief but highly significant work, discusses the attempts made to 
settle the question in the period between the two World wars and after 
1941. Her major interest, however, and the principal contribution of the 
book centers on the role of the Bulgarian, Greek, Jugoslav, and Russian 
Communist parties, and their inability to find an answer that was in 
any way more satisfactory than the settlements reached by the bourgeois 
governments which they condemned so violently. 
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Since the major portion of Macedonia was within the boundaries of 
Jugoslavia and Greece, the Communist parties in these two states refused 
to support the plans for an autonomous Macedonia advocated by the Bul- 
garian party, whose policy was approved by the Comintern in 1925. 
When, during the course of the Second World War, Stalin gave his 
tacit approval to the incorporation of the Jugoslav portion of the area 
within Jugoslavia, the Bulgarian party continued to champion the idea 
of a united Macedonia. The expulsion of Tito from the Cominform 
brought a third shift in the political alignment. Although it was not 
openly stated what policy Moscow would follow, there was no doubt 
that the Russian communists had withdrawn their earlier support of the 
Tito program and were again considering the establishment of an au- 
tonomous Macedonia, a decision which was naturally applauded by the 
Bulgarian Communist party. This was the situation when Miss Barker’s 
book went to press. Thus, once again, the Balkan states were unable 
to adjust their mutual differences on this vital strategic area. In practice, 
the communist governments were forced to follow in the path of their 
predecessors in the late nineteenth and the first half of the twentieth 
centuries, and press their national territorial claims which had the fervent 
support of the majority of their people. Consequently, the new regimes 
were unable to do anything more than perpetuate the conflicts of the past. 

Miss Barker is to be congratulated on presenting a vivid picture of 
this complex problem. Certainly anyone interested in the recent aspects 
of this question will find her book invaluable. It is to be regretted that 
no bibliography was provided. Even a partial list—say, ten or twenty 
of the standard works—would have been of considerable assistance to the 
general reader. 


Wate ; , CHARLES JELAVICH. 
University of California. J 


Scandinavia Between East and West. Edited by HENNING Frus. (New 
York: Cornell University Press. 1950. Pp. x, 388. $4.50.) 


Books such as Sweden: The Middle Way and This Is Democracy by 
Marquis Childs, Sweden: Champion of Peace by David Hinshaw, and 
Sweden: Model For the World by Hudson Strode are, in their way, excel- 
lent contributions to our relatively limited knowledge of Scandinavia and 
particularly of Sweden. Unfortunately, they tend to create an impression 
of almost utopian conditions. Small and friendly nations are always diffi- 
cult to criticize, and although it is not suggested that these authors have 
failed to exercise their right of critical discernment, this reviewer cannot 
free himself from a suspicion that natural sympathy has taken precedence 
over normal skepticism. 
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The authors of this most recent sociological work on Scandinavia 
(there are ten of them, and all are distinguished in their fields) seem to 
have avoided the temptation of idealization; although several of them, as 
Scandinavians, have good reason to glorify these socially and economically 
well-adjusted and peaceful little welfare states. 

The work is a comprehensive and balanced analysis of political and 
social institutions and movements in Scandinavia; of social welfare, edu- 
cation, industrial relations, inter-Scandinavian co-operation, planning, and 
foreign policy. Throughout, the “middle way” point of view is pre- 
sented—the halfway position between East and West in terms of political 
ideology and political reality. Scandinavia, it is both implied and, re- 
vealed, has achieved the economic goals of the East by the use of the 
political means of the West. It has demonstrated, in concrete and 
specific ways, that evolutionary and democratic socialization is attainable 
without either totalitarian approaches or totalitarian consequences. To 
be sure, this has not been a completely harmonious development; po- 
litical, social, and economic conflicts have followed along its course, but 
the Scandinavian populations have been spared both revolutionary terror 
and police methods. Scandinavia is not a police community. Social and 
economic benefits, of course, have not been achieved without a hard 
struggle (even the tranquil-looking co-operatives have had their share of 
it), but the point is that they have been produced in a democratic and 
orderly fashion. 

There was a time when the “labor situation” in America, with its 
high quota of strikes and violence, used to be contrasted with the sup- 
posedly harmonious relations between labor and management in Scan- 
dinavia. The fact is that Scandinavia had, even in an absolute sense, 
more strikes before World War II than did the United States. That 
labor relations in Northern Europe today are comparatively free from 
industrial strife is due to a sort of gentlemen’s agreement between labor 
and management on the one hand, and the government on the other— 
an agreement that was considered mutually advantageous. Thus, for 
example, a price-wage stabilization was effected in the national interest, 
without either labor or management relinquishing its right to independent 
action should the situation call for it. 

Because of its middle way position, Scandinavia has attracted inter- 
national attention far beyond the individual significance of each of the 
states—an attention that has increased in view of the East-West conflict. 
In the words of Lithgow Osborne, president of the American-Scandinavian 
Foundation, who penned the Foreword, in that conflict “it is inevitable 
that particular interest should be aroused by a group of countries that 
seem to have pursued ‘the middle way’ successfully. . . .” 
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Political scientists, as well as interested laymen, are urged to give this 
well-documented and highly readable book their attention. It may not be 
the final word on the subject—a subject that still awaits its Rappard— 
but it is a distinct contribution to our not too well-stocked store of 
knowledge of a kind of social and economic experimentation that may 
prove the way for a fruitful realization of what is inherent in the word 
“democracy.” 


Los Angeles State College. AKE SANDLER. 


Labour Problems in Greece. INTERNATIONAL LABouR OrFrFice. (Geneva, 
Switzerland: International Labour Office. 1949. Studies and Reports, 
New Series No. 12. Pp. viii, 381. $2.) 


At the invitation of the Greek government, the International Labour 
Office sent to Greece a six-member mission to “undertake a full exam- 
ination of the Greek Labour laws and to make recommendations to the 
Royal Hellenic Government for their revision.” The mission spent two 
months in Greece (October-November, 1947). Two years later the ILO 
published a report which is not an effort to solve the labor problems 
of Greece, but only to state them. The report includes ninety-four mod- 
erate and conditional recommendations for the improvement of the labor 
and social security legislation and the necessary administrative mechan- 
ism. 

The report is a comprehensive study of the labor legislation, social 
insurance, and trade unions in Greece, and is a valuable and scholarly 
contribution toward the understanding not only of the labor problems 
but also of the political and economic problems in that country. It 
is a useful work both for the student of Greek affairs and the student 
of contemporary labor problems. This book is of special interest to 
the American reader because Greek political and economic questions 
are important to the United States, since Greece, as a “western democ- 
racy,” has depended for the past several years on American aid. 

The study of the Greek labor problems was very practical; and it was 
based on the assumption that where there is the will for improvement, 
the existing mechanism is usually more than efficient. This makes the 
report valuable to the Greek people, because it is one of the few reports 
on Greece whose recommendations and proposals can be carried out. 

A great many foreign missions have visited Greece since World War II 
(mostly at the invitation of the Greek government), and all of them 
have submitted proposals as sure panaceas to cure the country of every- 
thing that plagues the Greek people. Agricultural, police, health, eco- 
nomic, and any other imaginable missions (all of them sincere in their 
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intentions) have gone to Greece and remained there for one or two 
months to study the situation. In most cases, they swallowed the statis- 
tics and other information given to them by Greek government officials, 
and finally departed leaving behind them an orphan-report that sooner or 
later found a place—and perhaps rightfully so—in a bureaucratic pigeon- 
hole, if not in a wastebasket somewhere in one of the forty-odd Greek 
ministries. 

The situation in Greece today does not indicate that the ILO report 
had a better fate. One of the interesting parts of the book is the Ap- 
pendix, containing the observations of the Greek government. In forty- 
three pages full of glittering generalities and evasive answers to the rec- 
ommendations of the mission, the Greek officials took pains to prove that 
everything is going, or will go, very well; and that, in certain cases, the 
government has already brought about the changes suggested by the 
mission. This does not necessarily mean that there is any improvement 
in the situation: changes in the statute books mean very little in Greece. 


' ALEX PALAMIOTIS. 
University of Utah. 


Arab Refugees: A Survey of Resettlement Possibilities. By S. G. Tuick- 
NESSE. (London: Royal Institute of International Affairs. 1950. Pp. 
viii, 68. $1.) 


The problem of the Arabs and Jews in Palestine dates from the first 
World War, when Great Britain obtained a mandate over this territory. 
A solution to the land problems of these two ethnic groups by the British 
was not forthcoming, and in 1947 the General Assembly of the United 
Nations partitioned the region into Arab and Jewish states, with an inter- 
national enclave for Jerusalem. 

Neither the Arab nor the Jew approved of the settlement, and fighting 
developed. Owing to better equipment, organization, and morale, the 
Jewish minority defeated the Arab majority. Much property damage 
resulted, and 713,000 Arabs were stranded and homeless. 

Only an estimated 8,000 of the Arab refugees are economically self- 
sufficient. Limited possibilities exist for some 100,000 to return to their 
homes in Jewish-held territory. Possibilities for resettlement in Central 
Palestine, Kingdom of Jordan, Lebanon, Egypt, and Saudi Arabia are 
also limited, owing to poor soil, lack of irrigation, inadequate capital, high 
birth rate, and social unrest. Prospects for resettlement are greater in 
Syria and Iraq than in other parts of the Middle East. Syria possesses 
roughly 12,500,000 acres of arable land, of which only about one-third is 
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under cultivation, while Iraq has excellent long-range prospects because 
of adequate land and water resources found in the Tigres-Euphrates river 
valleys. 

At least $225,308,000 is needed, according to estimates, for the re- 
settlement of refugees on Middle East land. To facilitate resettlement, 
many projects are being planned, but a serious handicap is lack of cap- 
ital. The Arab states do not accept any responsibility for creating the 
problem, and have made it clear that refugees will be accepted for per- 
manent settlement only on condition that outside capital is made avail- 
able. 

While resettlement plans are being developed, relief to refugees is 
needed for an additional four or five years to forestall starvation. The re- 
settlement of refugees will prove difficult but not impossible, provided 
there is in existence initiative, good will, and capital. 

This brief volume represents the findings of a survey conducted by 
a committee composed of members and associates of Chatham House 
and of members of the Royal Central Asian Society. The reviewer feels 
the volume points out in a concise and clear manner the problems and 
future prospects for Arab refugee resettlement. 


ArTHUR L. Bacu. 
New Mexico Western College. tur L. Bact 


Twilight in South Africa. By HENry Gipss. (New York: The Philosophi- 


cal Library. 1950. Pp. 288. $4.50.) 


The conditions in society necessary for a well-developed and function- 
ing democracy are receiving more and more study by political scientists. 
Indeed, much of the study since World War II is based on the hypothe- 
sis that a healthy community needs more than a well-written constitu- 
tion. It is this interest in social conditions that has led to a wide and 
ever growing desire to study such areas as South Africa, which has had 
attention brought to it by such widely different publications as the novel 
of Alan Paton and the United Nations’ inquiries. 

Gibbs’ volume is another attempt to explore the historical reasons for 
the complex racial and economic conditions in South Africa today, and 
to look at the contemporary political life of the Cape for a clue to the 
future handling of these difficulties. The thesis of the book is that 
apartheid, the doctrine of racial segregation favored by the Nationalist 
party which assumed power in 1948, is economically and socially invalid. 
It is the combination of racial segregation and a struggling economy that 
is the prime, domestic, political fact in South Africa. To meet it, the 
author suggests a more productive economy for all races, a reduction in 
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restrictions on suffrage, and a more tolerant attitude on the part of the 
European minority which is outnumbered by five to one (Mallory, 1946 
census). 

We need further studies of South African conditions to see how a 
society can operate more effectively. We need to supplement the au- 
thoritative historical studies of C. W. DeKiewiet and E. A. Walker, but 
this book is not recommended as filling those needs. However, if noth- 
ing else, the volume will arouse an interest in further study of United 
Nations’ efforts in South Africa, and perhaps such studies will bring a 
little more understanding of the complex problem of race which exists— 
and not only in South Africa. 


Louis MENAND, Ill. 


Vassar College. 


Functional Representation. An Appeal to Supplement Political Represen- 
tation. By Fritz Nova. (Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Company. 
1950. Pp. vi, 99. $2.50.) 


This work, based largely on research by its author in his native 
Germany in the years preceding World War II, is an account of the theory 
and practice in Germany and Italy of the use of occupational groups as 
the basis of political representation in the state; a recital of arguments 
advanced on the fallacy of such representation under present methods of 
electing legislators; and a plea for the establishment by act of Congress 
of a permanent national advisory economic council. Such a council, it is 
urged, should be nominated by “the existing national functional organi- 
zations,” appointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate. 

A sketch of the rise and decline in Germany of representation by 
economic interests, and a record and evaluation of the thirteen years’ 
activities of the Economic Council of the Reich, are followed by an 
account of Hitler’s rejection of the scheme proposed by Othmar Spann of 
a decentralized government of economic corporativism. The final dozen 
pages are, in effect, a brief for the creation of what the author refers to 
as a permanent, national, nonpolitical, advisory economic council .to supply 
the Executive and the Congress with the experience, the ideas, and the 
recommendations of the economic interests of the country. 

While the Bibliography contains references to a number of volumes 
and articles on proportional representation — the most important alterna- 
tive to representation by economic classes, in the struggle to gain fair and 
authentic representation of minorities and yet assure majority control — 
nowhere does the author contrast or compare the two proposals: he 
ignores proportional representatation. 
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A balanced study of occupational versus proportional representa- 
tion has been made by Senator Paul H. Douglas who observes that the 
basic fallacy of occupational representation (revived by the Bolshevists in 
their seizure of power) is the assumption that the only ultimate reality 
of politics is the source from which men derive their income. Douglas also 
observes that proportional representation would permit voters to be repre- 
sented by occupations if they wished to be, but would not force them to 
be so represented if other interests or desires were dominant. 


Homer TALBOT. 
Denver Colorado. 


Twentieth Century Europe. By C. E. Back anp E. C. Hemmreicu. (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 1950. Pp. xxiv, 910, xviii. $7.50.) 


Bulk and emphasis strike one in examining this large book of over 
nine hundred pages with its detailed Table of Contents, highly useful 
Appendix of statistics and documents, extensive, annotated Bibliography, 
and impressive Index. The volume is notable alike for its emphasis on 
central European affairs and for its coverage of nearly every significant 
phase of European civilization. The settlements of World War I, for 
example, cover four chapters, only one of which deals with Germany. 
In the account of the 1930's, Italy, France, and Britain get less space than 
do the countries of central Europe and the Balkans. To be sure, we have 
been altogether too negligent in writing and teaching about Europe east of 
Germany; yet the authors have over-corrected in the sense that, except 
for Russia, they have given the great powers relatively short shrift. De- 
spite the advantages of a pithy style closely packed with facts and ideas, 
the authors, in aiming to do too much, actually do too little. Many of 
these separate accounts are sketches. 

The authors have the merit of looking for trends, continuities, and 
the Zeitgeist. They examine with competence subjects as varied as atomic 
power and political philosophy. The quality of their bibliographies and 
the abundance of their footnotes build a reader’s confidence. Their 
judgments, such as their evaluations of the Treaty of Versailles and of 
the Nuremberg trials, are judicious and seasoned. The range and size 
of this book enable a teacher to pick the content of his course with great 
freedom. For a text-dependent teacher, or for a school with library fa- 
cilities limited in relation to class size, Twentieth Century Europe is highly 
appropriate. Some, however, may fear to adopt this text because of its 
very excellencies, for students might become too text-centered and pass 
by the riches in the college library. 


HarLAND DowNum. 
Arizona State College. 
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Ridges’ Constitutional Law. By G. A. Forrest. (London: Stevens and 
Sons, Ltd. 1950. Eighth Edition. Pp. xxviii, 550. 22s.) 


A treatise under a standard label, covering a constitutional system 
with origins as ancient as those of Great Britain, and which in its eighth 
edition brings to date material previously revised as recently as 1939, might 
not be expected to call for much attention—but here is a new work. Every 
chapter supplies proof of the author’s reference to that relatively short 
period as one of “great alterations in every branch of constitutional law,” 
and justifies his venturing “to doubt whether the rate of change has ever 
been faster.” One needs only to run over a partial list of major statutes 
since 1945, containing the Statutory Instruments, Crown Proceedings, 
Ministers of the Crown (Treasury Secretaries), British Nationality, Parlia- 
ment, and Representation of the People Acts, to observe the far-reaching 
character of recent constitutional alteration. 

The volume is no less a new work where it deals with the constitu- 
tional innovations of the inter-war period, for the impact .of the changes 
of those also highly transitional decades is only now becoming fully ap- 
preciated. Among the new chapters reflecting those developments are 
ones dealing with administrative law, delegated legislation, judicial con- 
trol of public authorities, actions by and against the Crown, and local 
government. The section on “The Crown and the Subject” has been 
wholly recast to cover the important topics of citizenship, civil rights, and 
offenses against the state. The subjects of the churches and the Empire, 
and the history of legal institutions, have been compressed. 

The author’s strenuous efforts to kesp abreast of the times make it 
clear that the study of the British constitution can no longer be thought 
of merely as an examination of slowly broadening precedents, though he 
is not, happily, yet obliged to reconstruct an edifice with not a brick left 
standing. The constitution still grows on the site, if not in the climate, 
of its original foundation; and the author gives due attention to the his- 
torical sources and evolution of institutions and practices. His approach 
is essentially factual; for a discussion of politics and partisan opinions, one 
must turn elsewhere. The table of statutes, of cases, and the extensive 
footnote references are especially valuable. 

The volume is offered to British readers at a time when “the word 
‘unconstitutional’ is perhaps the most frequently used word of its length” 
in their language. It also deserves wide circulation in this country among 
those who want a useful and comprehensive, but compact, manual on its 
subject. 


fio ' Devt G. Hitcuner. 
University of Washington. ’ 
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The Purse and the Sword. By Exias Huzar. (Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press. 1950. Pp. xiv, 417. $4.50.) 


This study is concerned with the control of Congress over military 
appropriations. The author has made an intensive study of the work of 
the House and Senate appropriations committees over a seventeen-year 
period (1933 to 1950). The study is based upon a careful review and 
analysis of the printed hearings, reports, and debates, and of interviews 
with members of Congress and federal officials. 

It goes without saying that the subject of legislative control of the 
military budget is of the greatest importance. After World War II, the 
military budget ran about fifteen billion dollars annually. Following 
the outbreak of hostilities in Korea, however, it jumped from fifteen to 
fifty billion dollars or more annually; and there is at present little 
prospect in the near future for a reduction to something near the previous 
level. How does Congress pass upon the military budget of such stag- 
gering size? Are the present organization and methods suitable to the task? 
Do they provide Congress and the country with an adequate review of 
military plans, programs, and administration, in which the military re- 
quirements are considered in the light of our foreign policy, the com- 
peting needs for other governmental services, and the available funds and 
economic trends? 

The Appropriations committees of the House and the Senate have 
concentrated their attention largely on the details of the military budgets, 
searching for places where cuts may be made. Because of the division 
of functions within Congress, a broad review of the military budget is 
difficult to achieve. Legislation dealing with military policies is passed 
upon by the Armed Services committees of each house. Our foreign pol- 
icies, which necessarily determine military requirements, are passed upon 
by still another set of committees. Consequently, the Appropriations 
committees are necessarily limited in their jurisdiction, and operate within 
a framework of policies which are the concern of other committees. By 
necessity, as well as by habit, they give most of their attention to econo- 
mies that may be achieved and to the quality of administration, cutting 
a little here and a little there, but making little or no attempt to consider 
the broader aspects of the military program. The central thesis of the 
author is that the committees should set for themselves a higher and 
more important role, and should consider the military policies, missions, 
and programs rather than confine themselves to such details as the num- 
ber of bands allowed to the Army, the number of messengers in the 
Pentagon, and similar items. 
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The author points out that congressional control over military budgets 
is exercised not by Congress as a body, or even by the Appropriations 
committees, but rather by the subcommittees which are given this assign- 
ment. Most of the detailed review of the military budget is conducted 
by the House Appropriations subcommittee of five members; the larger 
Senate subcommittee acts usually as an appeals body, and in the past it 
has received the House appropriation bill only during the closing days 
of the session when a detailed review was impossible. How well equipped 
are these five members of the House subcommittee to pass upon appro- 
priations now totaling fifty billion dollars annually? Few have had any 
important experience, though this lack is not necessarily a handicap. As a 
rule, their other duties as members of Congress allow them little time 
to look into military operations (apart from the hearings which they 
conduct), to make field inspection trips, and to become versed in the 
operations with which they deal. Most members have found it quite 
impossible to become thoroughly informed on military affairs. Perhaps 
this is not to be regretted; if the subcommittee membérs were more 
expert, they would undoubtedly tend to trench more upon administra- 
tive functions which should be left to the executive officers and to the 
military organization. Nevertheless, members of Appropriations subcom- 
mittees have often expressed a feeling of frustration because of their 
inability to match the expert knowledge of witnesses who appear before 
them. For this reason, the subcommittees are inclined to accept without 
question the plans, programs, and missions outlined by the military wit- 
nesses testifying before them, and to confine their scrutiny to matters 
bearing on the cost of the stated mission of the military services. Com- 
mittee members usually feel that they are in no position to question the 
broad military policies and plans. 

The author points out that this self-imposed limitation is unfortunate 
for two reasons: first, Congress, acting through its committees, should 
not take as unchallengeable the military programs submitted to it, but 
should require a full review and justification, and should modify them 
when such action is indicated; second, the Appropriations committees 
cannot have the precise and detailed information needed to effect econo- 
mies and improve administration. For improvements, the committees 
must necessarily rely upon administrative officers. The detailed require- 
ments which they have imposed by cuts or by riders have at times done 
more harm than good. The author contends that the Appropriations 
subcommittees need a more adequate staff, though the point is not elab- 
orated or explored in detail. 

Whatever may be the faults of the present system, they do not in- 
clude any paucity of data and testimony in the hearings, which now run 
to over 1,700 printed pages each year, not including large blocks of testi- 
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mony conducted off the record. One can only conclude with the author 
that the present organization of Congress for passing upon appropriations 
of tremendous size needs overhauling. There is, fortunately, an increasing 
trend to get away from the detailed type of review, highly itemized appro- 
priations, and pork barrel pressures. 

It is regretted that space here will not permit review of the many 
other significant findings and sage observations contained in this scholarly 
work. More studies of this kind are needed to make political science 
worthy of its claim to be a social science. 


eee , . OsEPH P. Harris. 
University of California. J 


Aspects of American Government. Edited by SypNey D. Baitey. (Lon- 
don: The Hansard Society. 1950. Pp. ix, 192. 6s.) 


No one would dispute the importance of an understanding of the 
American governmental system which is engrossed not only with the needs 
of its people, but is also challenged to constructive leadership among the 
nations of the world. In this publication, the Hansard Society, founded 
in 1944 to spread information about parliamentary government, has made 
a worthy contribution to the vast literature on the subject. The purpose 
of the eighteen contributors to the symposium, most of whom are pro- 
fessors of political science, is to describe some of the features of American 
government and to analyze some of the problems. Since the publication 
is of British origin, certain practices in the American system of govern- 
ment are compared with those of similar features in the parliamentary 
system. 

One thesis of some of the eminent writers is that the needs of the 
United States today require more effective executive-legislative co-oper- 
ation. The late Harold J. Laski observed that great leadership must come 
from the President. Congress cannot take the initiative. To Wilfred E. 
Binkley, Laski’s point of view presents real difficulty, inasmuch as the 
Congress of the United States is constituted and so functions as “to 
collide head on” with major elements in the President’s program. For 
example, no president can be elected to office unless he has pledged 
himself to the promotion of the welfare state. Binkley suggests that the 
two branches of government might be reconciled through the creation of 
a legislative-executive council, consisting of congressional leaders and of 
members of the President’s cabinet, which by consultation would ex- 
pedite the legislative program. 

On this issue, Frederic A. Ogg proposes that cabinet members be 
given the privilege of the floor in both branches of Congress for the 
purpose of giving information and engaging in general debate. D. W. 
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Brogan considers cabinet officers simply nominees of the President; and, 
since they are not “independent political powers,” he believes that reform 
through cabinet officers “would not deal with the basic difficulty.” In- 
stead, Brogan suggests an executive council in which party leaders from 
each house of Congress would become associated with the President and 
share his responsibilities for the party program. Essential to this solution 
is the sharing by party leaders of the President’s powers. Harold Zink 
observes that reconstruction of the cabinet “to include congressional 
leaders as well as a small number of heads of general administrative 
agencies” could offer a solution to the problem. 

Hans J. Morgenthau’s contribution, “The Conduct of Foreign Policy,” 
is most significant in view of current arguments concerning the allocation 
of responsibilties between the President and Congress for the making 
of foreign policy. The President has powers in the field of foreign rela- 
tions which are, in the words of the Supreme Court, “delicate, plenary, 
and exclusive.” Executive agreement has in recent years become the 
normal medium for international compacts. “It can safely be said that, 
in a period of international relations dominated by the psychology and 
technique of the ‘cold war,’ the executive branch of the government of 
the United States must make a greater effort to maintain friendly rela- 
tions with the U. S. Congress than with the Soviet Union.” Only if 
the President reasserts his historic role as the initiator of policy and 
leads in the awakening of public opinion can adequate leadership be main- 
tained in foreign affairs. 


’ A vbBert H. CULVERWELL. 
Western Washington College. 


Readings in American National and State Government. Edited by Davin 
FELLMAN, LANE W. LANCASTER and A. C. BRECKENRIDGE. (New 
York: Rinehart & Co., Inc. 1950. Pp. xi, 399; ix, 347. $2.40.) 


This is a volume consisting of the second edition of Professor David 
Fellman’s Readings in American National Government and a collection 
entitled Readings in American State Government, by Professors Lane W. 
Lancaster and A. C. Breckenridge, published in the summer of 1950. 
The volume was evidently arranged to supply essential collateral ma- 
terial for courses in American government organized on a two-semester 
sequence plan, with the first semester devoted to the study of govern- 
ment at the national level and the second, at the state level. 

The popularity of Professor Fellman’s volume of excerpts from docu- 
mentary sources and challenging statements by scholars and statesmen 
is evidenced by the fact that it is now in its second edition. The col- 
lection by Professors Lancaster and Breckenridge, similar in type, will 
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undoubtedly meet with favorable response for courses in state govern- 
ment. However, it seems apparent that the Lancaster-Breckenridge vol- 
ume was not planned for the sequence but for the single unit course. 
There are separate treatments of popular control, civil rights, and fed- 
eralism under slightly different titles in both volumes. The Fellman sec- 
tion devotes 94 pages to these three topics, while the Lancaster-Brecken- 
ridge section has 88 pages under the specific topics, with an additional 
31 pages under the topic of “State Finance” (which might also be 
grouped under federalism), making a total of 213 pages out of 737 pages 
of contextual material. In other words, 29 per cent of the space is 
allotted to three major topics out of a total of twenty. 

The authors and publisher have performed a real service by mak- 
ing available in one volume an excellent selection of readings on both 
federal and state government. The collection is especially valuable be- 
cause it contains excerpts from many recent publications which are not 
slavishly traditional. The authors have avoided a disconnected collection 
by tying the readings neatly together with pithy comments. 


; : Lasurry G. Harvey. 
Boston University. 


Elements of American Government. By JoHN H. Fercuson and DEAN 
E. McHenry. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1950. Pp. x, 


803. $4.25.) 


The appearance of this abridged survey of American government— 
national, state, and local—rounds out the Ferguson-McHenry trilogy for 
the basic course in this field. The other volumes are The American Sys- 
tem of Government (1947, 1950) and The American Federal Govern- 
ment (1947, 1950). Persons familiar with the structurally-organized 
American System will need little introduction to this new book which, 
through the familiar devices of elision and deletion, tells the story in 
thirty-four chapters as against forty-five, and in 733 pages of text as 
against 962. Most of the condensation is confined to chapters on federal 
powers and on state and local governments. 

The authors have produced in their series worthy competitors to the 
increasing number of texts on American government being aimed at the 
currently diminishing undergraduate classes. More lucid than some of the 
old stand-bys, the Ferguson and McHenry volumes still manage to give 
the encyclopedia of fact desired by the scholar. Fresh approaches to such 
categories as the commerce clause well reflect the social revolution through 
which we are passing. One could wish, however, that in the section 
on domestic functions there had been a departure from the “blanket ap- 
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proach” common in most standard texts in favor of more detailed treat- 
ment of selected topics of especial national concern. Choices of which 
elements to highlight and which to subordinate or eliminate would not 
meet unanimous acceptance, but some general agreements should be 
possible. Such topics as collective bargaining and labor disputes, crop 
controls and parity formulas, business competition and standards of serv- 
ice seem to call for far more elucidation than has usually been given, 
especially in terms of processes of control. Stress on processes will give 
the student frames of reference with which to assimilate new facts in 
the field of national policy after he passes beyond the reach of teachers. 
Would condensation of material of the type appearing in the treatment 
of farm loans and federal land banks be too high a price to pay to achieve 
this end? 

A serious question may be raised concerning the occasional splitting 
of customarily unified topics. For example, presidential nominations are 
discussed in the chapter on electoral processes, but the electoral college 
is not taken up until three chapters later in connection with the office 
of the President. Material om Congress is separated by a chapter on gen- 
eral aspects of the presidency from the topic of the President and Con- 
gress. Information on treaties is divided between the chapters on presi- 
dential powers and foreign relations, six chapters intervening. One may 
easily cope with novelties of arrangement confined to chapter sequence, 
but the splitting of topics across chapter lines makes difficult the task of 
the teacher who wishes to re-order the material to his own tastes. 


; Rosert G. Drxon, Jr. 
University of Maryland. J 


Report on America. By Ropert Payne. (New York: The John Day Com- 
pany. 1949. Pp. 279. $3.50.) 


Robert Payne is a much-travelled Englishman, accredited by his 
publisher with being a “citizen of the world.” He is an author of biog- 
raphies of Sun Yat-sen and Mao Tse-tung and of other volumes inter- 
preting social life, particularly in Asia. His Report on America-is said 
to rest on two years of close, personal exploration of the American scene, 
combined with observations of the reactions to America as he has found 
them elsewhere. It is not, then, a systematic survey of American culture, 


but rather an examination of those aspects of America’s past, present, and 
future which the author considers most relevant to an understanding of 
America’s role in the world situation. Nevertheless, the book is prodigious 
in scope though, perhaps inevitably, variable in depth; and it teems with 
a notable array of samplings of American life-patterns and problems. So 
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much is packed into its brief eleven chapters that each of them needs and 
merits rereading. It is deftly written in a forceful style which tempts 
endless quotation. 

The first half of the volume looks within America to understand the 
historical emergence and present status of our basic belief in freedom. 
This is followed by three chapters which examine the role of this belief 
in America’s actions toward Europe, Russia, and Asia. The remaining 
chapters are oriented to considerations of how America can employ her 
belief in freedom for more effective action toward an enduring world 
social order. The central concept of Payne’s analysis is “social power,” as 
opposed to economic or military power. The essentials of his argument 
can be stated thus: 

Beliefs, in the sense of shared moral sentiments and their rational- 
izations, are just as important as are food and guns in achieving and main- 
taining enduring social unity. 

Although America’s greatest potential strength lies in her belief in 
freedom, she has not demonstrated to others that her people share this 
principle as a common moral conviction. Two main sources of misunder- 
standing are involved. We are characterized by a “tragic ambivalence” 
of long standing, reflecting two inconsistent conceptions of freedom: one 
viewing it as something to be “prized for its own sake”; the other as “a 
treasure to be shared” (p. 11). America’s use of her social power is 
contingent upon the dominance of the latter attitude; her economic and 
military strength can be effective only as a means subordinated to the end 
of sharing the treasure of freedom. America “cannot be relied upon by her 
potential allies” if she continues to be “a people undecided upon their 
motives” (p. 96). The other source of misunderstanding is that we tend 
to be careless and inept in our outward actions, both official and unofficial. 
However sincere may be our intentions, we do not seem to understand 
how our actions appear to others. 

An enduring and endurable peace depends upon America’s use of 
her social power to give focus to a world resurgence of freedom which is 
potential everywhere. This function is essentially symbolic—the verbal 
formulation of shared convictions, and the performance of nonverbal acts 
which express such a community of sentiments. 

Payne’s thesis is essentially the same in principle as that of the noted 
French sociologist Durkheim. It is not a popular viewpoint to those who 
feel that “conscience” is a dependent variable, a mere window dressing 
for the so-called social “realities” of economic and military power. Never- 
theless, such persons should read the Report precisely because it deals 
with this viewpoint on a level of concrete application which can only be 
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hinted at here. There is no lack of detailed consideration of these “reali- 
ties.” Indeed, the attempt to demonstrate the ultimate significance 
of shared moral sentiments is strengthened thereby. 


ee Henry Frost. 
University of Utah. 


Character Assassination. By JERomE Davis. (New York: The Philosophi- 
cal Library. 1950. Pp. xix, 259. $3.00.) 


Reverence for scientific method and objective investigation has become 
so ingrained in us that, in recent years, even partisan attacks and defenses 
have been given scientific trappings. It is therefore a pleasant surprise 
to find a book which is so clearly a “tract for the times,” so openly devoted 
to a cause, and so clearly written in the white heat of indignation against 
injustice and wrongdoing. In this book, Jerome Davis has set himself the 
task of recording the methods by which, since the seventeenth century, 
the “powers that be,” the respectable elements of the American com- 
munity, have attempted to subdue racial, social, religious, economic, ot 
other “undesirable” groups, not by direct attack but by impugning their 
motives and by assassinating their character. Mr. Davis also records this 
type of attack on our leading Presidents, but he devotes most of his book 
to a report of attacks on the Jews, the Negroes, organized labor, and 
certain religious groups, such as the Federal Council of Churches. In 
a long chapter he reviews the history of the Un-American Affairs Com- 
mittee of Congress and the problem of the loyalty investigations. 

This “tract” would have gained in effectiveness if it could have stood 
up under careful analysis. The liberal doctrine of our day would be 
a more effective body of ideas if its proponents would not try to have their 
cake and eat it, too, as Mr. Davis has done in pleading for “freedom 
everywhere for all peoples” and, at the same time, for abridging this free- 
dom because “the welfare of all must ever be supreme.” Mr. Davis has 
also seen fit to re-establish the meaningless dichotomy of “individual” 
and “group”; he bewails the fact that “our thoughts are to a considerable 
extent made for us,” and admonishes us to think for ourselves. This is 
a misleading formulation of the problem, unless we realize that often we 
merely choose between competing ideas in making a decision. 

Character Assassination is a “tract for the times” in the sense that 
it addresses itself to the problem of loyalty and communism in our own 
day. After reading this book—carried through it by Mr. Davis’ intense 
beliefs—we would be less than human if we did not want to rush out 
to carry on the fight against discrimination and character assassination 
to which the author calls us in such an impassioned tone. 


University of Florida. Ausasp Diassant. 
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This Nation Under God. By Etpert D. THomas. (New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 1950. Pp. 208. $2.75.) 


This is not a book which lends itself to a review by a political sci- 
entist, or by a historian, or even by a social scientist. It is a testimonial 
of faith and of pride in our American heritage. It is the product of a 
man who has sought and found a key to the appreciation of certain 
great truths: the richness—even the uniqueness—of our heritage, and the 
promise of our destiny, lie in the fact that religion “has been a dom- 
inant influence in our development as a nation.” 

It is a comforting book, inspired and inspirational. It is unscholarly, 
though it is the work of a scholar. It is quaint and naive, though it is the 
product of a keen and practical statesman. 

Former Senator Thomas presents a thesis dedicated to the proposition 
that the unique struggles of the American people have shown a spiritual 
drive toward the realization of Heaven-inspired ideals. He presents pas- 
sages from the speeches of each of our thirty-two presidents as evidence 
of their deep-seated religious faith in our country. The author is con- 
vinced that our principles of human relationships and of our basic govern- 
mental structure constitute “the first practical approach to world unity 
and cooperation.” 

Somehow, one cannot be harsh with this book. Most of us prob- 
ably believe, in varying degrees, in the ultimate validity of the ideals 
presented by the author. Whether or not they are divinely inspired seems 
rather a personal matter. 


. ; ; Ross N. BerKEs. 
University of Southern California. 


James Madison: Father of the Constitution. By IrRvinc Brant. (New 
York: The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc. 1950. Pp. 520. $6.00.) 


Long since dubbed “Father of the Constitution,” James Madison is 
portrayed in this third volume of Brant’s definitive biography as thor- 
oughly deserving that title. Madison is declared worthy of this appel- 
lation because of his leadership in drafting the Constitution, securing its 
ratification (especially in Virginia), drafting the first ten Amendments 
and steering them through Congress, and materially aiding in establish- 
ing our government under the new charter. Everyone turned to him for 
advice; even Hamilton got many of the basic ideas of his financial pro- 
gram from Madison. However, when Hamilton’s program tended to do 
injustice to veterans of the Revolutionary War and other holders of 
public securities, Madison headed the opposition, becoming the real 
“father” of the Democratic-Republican party. The book ends with an 
account of Madison’s Virginia Resolutions of 1798. 
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The reader will be struck by the author’s obvious bias in favor of 
his subject. In fact, this might well be considered a major criticism of 
the work. Brant is so completely wrapped up in portraying Madison in 
the best possible light that he fails to give proper credit to other great 
men who played such vital roles in this important formative period of 
our national history. His phraseology leaves the impression that Madison’s 
ideas were right, while those of his opponents were wrong. He implies 
acceptance of the Virginia (Madison’s) plan at the Constitutional Con- 
vention and the rejection of the New Jersey plan, whereas a comparison 
of those plans with the Constitution will disclose the obvious fact that 
numerous ideas from both plans were adopted, as well as discarded. 
Madison was, no doubt, the most valuable man at the Constitutional 
Convention and many ideas presented by him ultimately went into the 
Constitution; however, more of his suggestions were rejected than ac- 
cepted. 

This is not to imply that the book is without merit. It is a worthy 
contribution to the vast literature of the post-Revolutionary era. Students 
of American history and political science will find here a multitude of 
important facts presented in a very interesting manner. The volume is 
adequately annotated and indexed. 


University of Utah. Davin E. MILter. 


The Indians of the Southwest: A Century of Development Under the 
United States. By Epwarp Everett Date. (Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press. Published in co-operation with the Huntington 
Library, San Marino, Cal. 1949. Pp. xvi, 283. $4.00.) 


This is another important book by an eminent historian of the South- 
west, and it is certain to become a standard reference in its field. 

Professor Dale has written the history of a century of federal relations 
with the Indians living in the territory acquired from Mexico in 1848 and 
1853; or, precisely, the Indian population of southern and central Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, and western New Mexico. In the first 
half of the book he examines, by states, the application of an evolving 
Indian policy to about 1900. This is followed by the treatment of the 
area as a whole after that time. The well-written text is elaborately 
detailed and is the product of scrupulous research in the essential ma- 
terials. Dale has not overlooked the long record of broken promises, 
departmental jealousies, and inefficiency; but he has, for example, given 
the Indian agents in the field deserving stature, and he has brought to 
focus the solid achievements of the past fifty years. This book is a 
documentation of the magnitude of the task facing the government in 
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the Southwest in 1848; and one must agree, after reading the book, that 
the century which followed was one rather more of development than 
dishonor. Dale counsels us in fact not to drop the federal program of 
assistance, and particularly education, for through education the Indian 
may be fitted eventually to become a part of the white civilization which 
envelops him. The author believes that state and local governments 
could not afford the service now provided by the federal government. 
One hopes, with the author, that the book will be a point of departure 
for further studies of the same problem. 


: C. Gregory CRAMPTON. 
University of Utah. , ’ 


Government in American Society. By Ray F. Harvey, THEopore H. Skin- 
NER, ALBERT SomiT, and Rita W. NEALON. (New York: William 
Sloane Associates. 1950. Pp. xv, 580. $3.00.) 


This is a new type of book on collateral readings in American gov- 
ernment, emphasizing the impact of economic developments and ignoring 
many aspects of structure and function which are traditionally included. 
Heretofore, such collections used in the introductory course have gener- 
ally paralleled the content of the standard textbooks, although a few have 
emphasized constitutional law; and others, the assumptions of demo- 
cratic ideology. The appearance of this volume evidences a growing 


appreciation of the relation between economics and politics. 

The book does not pretend to serve upper-class courses in public 
regulation. Considering the focus, the selections are well chosen, and 
are up-to-date and stimulating. They are equally divided between the 
documentary and the interpretive, and are grouped under nine subject 
headings: the power of government, response to social need, governmental 
structure, costs of government, the farmer, business, labor, natural re- 
sources, and foreign involvements. The more generous allotments of space 
go to the government’s response to social need, the cost of big govern- 
ment, and labor. Generally, the book does not wear a “debate” aspect. 
With minor exceptions the selections appear to reflect a tacit assumption 
on the part of the editors that planning is here to stay, that government 
will play quite properly an increasing role in handling economic and 
social problems, and that constitutional law and democratic ideology 
must adapt themselves to the new order. 

Certainly, much can be said for infusing more realism into the 
basic course on American government; nevertheless, it is important to 
guard against letting a zeal for economics and administration obscure 
certain other fundamental verities of our democratic institutions. Tak- 
ing the book as it stands, it needs a little corrective ballast from the 
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instructor or from a companion textbook to prevent the immature student 
from getting the idea that American democracy is chiefly an adminis- 
trative adjustment to economic winds. The editors, of course, do not 
themselves have such an idea; but minds fresh from high school can 
easily pick it up under present-day conditions which facilitate a cavalier 
attitude toward such institutions as the separation of powers and judicial 
review. The Foreword is careful to point out that the book intends 
merely to expand a part—the editors believe it the most significant part— 
of the course in American government. 


' ’ Ropert F. Karscu. 
University of Missouri. 


The Railroad Monopoly: An Instrument of Banker Control of the Amer- 
ican Economy. By JoHn G. Suott. (Washington, D. C.: Public 
Affairs Institute. 1950. Pp. xi, 250. $3.00.) 


This book is a discussion of banker control of the railroads as it grew 
up in the middle 1930’s, and as it was legalized by the Reed-Bulwinkle 
Act. It seems to be a well-developed technical study of a particularly 
limited, problem; but to understand the problem in perspective, a more 
complete study of the growth and development of the railroad industry, 
the policies followed and their effect upon the growth and development 
of other industries in the various parts of the country, is needed. 

The first part of this book devotes itself to the machinery through 
which banker control is primarily maintained — the American Association 
of Railroads. The Association itself is controlled by a board of directors, 
many of whom represent two financial groups, J. P. Morgan and Company 
and Kuhn, Loeb and Company, through whose hands goes a large part 
of railroad financing. Under the board are a president and five vice 
presidents, each heading a separate department. This organization is 
superimposed on three regional organizations, thirty-two state organizations, 
numberless rate bureaus, as well as organizations to co-ordinate the regional 
organizations in matters that affect more than one region. Any railroad 
proposing to make a rate change must notify all roads affected who may 
object; and if the roads fail to reach a satisfactory understanding, these 
organizations must be given an opportunity to work out an agreement. 
Only after their failure to work out such agreement may the proposed 
rate change be put into effect. This is an excellent example of a right 
retained in theory, but lost in fact. 

Incidentally, the budget of this organization runs about $26,000,000 
over a period of four years. 

The second part of the volume sketches the organization of the 
railroad lobby beginning with the American Association of Railroads 
through its thirty-two state organizations, the Shipper Advisory com- 
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mittees and the lists of prominent members from all over the country. 

The third part of the book suggests that the remedy for banker con- 
trol lies in re-applying the anti-trust statutes to the railroad industry, and 
in restoring control to the operating officials. The fourth part provides 
the texts of some fundamental documents affecting the industry, of which 
the most interesting is undoubtedly that shown in Appendix G — Associa- 
tion of American Railroads Plan of Organization. 


LoweLL O. STEPHENS. 
Powell, Wyoming. 


Modern Arms and Free Men. By VANNEvAR BusH. (New York: Simon 
and Schuster. 1949. Pp. 273. $3.50.) 


Dr. Bush has written for Americans who believe in the democratic 
way of life. He has written so that the citizen may understand the 
relationship existing between modern science and democracy. His prin- 
cipal thesis is that although science may permit the creation of destruc- 
tive forces, yet free and democratic science will create both defensive 
techniques against such forces and, in general, keep ahead of totalitarian 
science. Mankind therefore need have no fear of extermination; rather, 
science may contribute to world stability. Our way of life is not endan- 
gered by recent scientific developments, but it will be greatly endangered 
if state-inspired limitations upon freedom of scientific development are 
imposed. 

Dr. Bush has made it clear that our people need not give way to 
unremitting fear owing to the destructive power of modern arms. He 
concludes that the atomic bomb is by no means an absolute weapon. 

Modern Arms and Free Men can be divided into two parts. The 
first nine chapters deal in detail with the types of weapons which are, 
and have been, available for military use. Their availability is a result of 
scientific development, and the military personnel is not entirely aware 
of their full implications. Further, this personnel, is and should be, subject 
to civil authority in the choice of certain arms. Since bacteriological war- 
fare is revolting to mankind, it is unlikely that it will ever be used. 

The last nine chapters are particularly noteworthy, for there a trained 
scientist is dealing with such political concepts as democracy, totalitarian- 
ism, dictatorship, and subversive war. His chapter entitled “Education” 
contains an ardent plea for continued scientific development, unimpeded 
by bureaucrats in the government, either civil or military, or by bureau- 
crats in the universities. Dr. Bush believes that ultimate control of state- 
financed educational policy should rest in the hands of a representative 
body of citizens who may deal directly with Congress, as provided for in 
the National Science Foundation Bill. 


, ; Carv Q. CuHrisTOL. 
University of Southern California. Q 
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American State and Local Government. By CLype F. Sniper. (New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. Pp. xiv, 639. $5.00.) 


Without meaning to be contemptuous of a volume on which an able 
scholar has devoted much time, the reviewer feels that this is another 
example of a book which should not have been written. 

It is a very long, and a very dull, review of literature regarding state 
and local government. It undoubtedly contains information of substantial 
value; nevertheless, a lengthy volume containing such information, with 
no particular thesis to support and with no particular skeleton except 
that of a relationship to state and local government, makes extremely 
tedious reading. : 

The basic issues on the relationships between federal and state gov- 
ernment are almost entirely ignored. Not much is said about the expansion 
of national power. No danger is seen in the development of national-local 
relationships. The pros and cons of unicameralism rate more discussion 
than do the far more important problems of federal-state relations. 

Political science is not going to move ahead so long as able writers 
put their time into the making of dull volumes like this. 


Claremont Men’s College. George C. S. BENSON. 


The Initiative and Referendum in California. By Winston W. Croucu. 
(Los Angeles: The Haynes Foundation. 1950. Pp. 56. 50c.) 


In this booklet, Dr. Crouch gives a completely revised and expanded 
account of his earlier studies of direct legislation in California. The origin 
and kind of direct legislation in California, the operation of the initiative 
and referendum, the organization and conduct of the election campaigns 
for ballot measures, and the climate of opinion regarding direct legislation 
are capably presented to give the reader an understanding of the role that 
initiative and referendum have assumed in the political and legislative 
processes of the state of California. 

The initiative made possible a number of significant voter contribu- 
tions to California state goverment including the executive budget, a 
comprehensive state civil service system, the integration of local law en- 
forcement and prosecution through the state’s Attorney General, improve- 
ment in judicial administration, greater liberality in the amount of state 
aid for schools, the permanent registration law, and anti-usury legislation. 
While the panacea promoters have presented a number of pension plans 
and utopias as initiative proposals, they have been uniformly defeated 
at the polls, except for the short-lived success of the McLain pension plan. 
“With few exceptions,” Dr. Crouch observes, “the majority of California 
voters have followed a moderate or slightly conservative pattern in their 
voting upon direct legislative matters.” 
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Since great organizational, financial, and publicity resources are needed 
to inform the four million people who pass upon the initiative and refer- 
endum measures in California, successful use of these instruments of 
popular government is limited to “substantial interest groups.” According 
to Dr. Crouch, the initiative serves its best function as a balance wheel 
to correct shortcomings of the legislature, when the pressure of several 
powerful lobbies is sufficient to block important social and economic 
legislation from passage in a two-house legislature. 

This study is an important contribution to an understanding of the 
role of popular government in one of our most vigorous states. 


,. ; VINCENT OstTROM. 
University of Oregon. 


Small Town Renaissance: A Story of the Montana Study. By RicHarp W. 
Poston. (New York: Harper and Brothers. 1950. Pp. x, 231. $3.00.) 


This is an interestingly written narrative of a three-year program 
aimed at bringing about a resurgence of the predominately rural communi- 
ties in Montana. It is also a frank commentary upon the institutional 
misunderstandings and external conflicts which developed around the 
project. Started at the University of Montana in 1944 through a grant 
from the Rockefeller Foundation, the Montana Study had as its under- 
lying assumption the belief that small communities should be strengthened 
because of their basic importance to American democracy. Its three major 
objectives, therefore, were to get the university into the local areas, to find 
ways of stabilizing the family and the small community, and to study 
means of raising the appreciative and spiritual standard of living. 

A major method used for accomplishing the purposes was the creation 
of local self-study groups, mostly in towns of less than 2,500 inhabitants. 
Much space is devoted in the book to dramatic accounts of the technique 
used in six localities. Many examples of successful results are given, such 
as Darby’s tremendous business expansion and Stevensville’s demand for 
adult education, and accounts of Lewistown’s arts and crafts program and 
Conrad’s recreation center. Numerous direct quotations from study group 
members are cited. The Montana Study attained its greatest success 
through this local analysis device. The two complementary processes 
of special research projects and teacher training were developed to a much 
smaller extent because the anticipated co-ordination of effort by the six 
units of the state’s higher educational system was not realized. 

There was an accumulation of unfavorable factors working against 
the Montana Study by the time its continuance came up for legislative 
consideration in 1947. The small staff, great traveling distances, and little 
concerted publicity had left large sectors of the state still untouched. There 
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was no widespread interest among the branches of the university system. 
The project became embroiled in the struggle over university reorganization 
advocated by the educational administrator who had originally cham- 
pioned the Montana Study. Powerful political enemies had been inherited. 
The “red” label was also attached to the project after two staff members 
wrote and spoke about the Missouri Valley Authority. In the face of such 
formidable opposition, rejection by the state legislature of the request 
for further financing was not surprising. Probably more startling is the 
fact that so much was done during the brief existence of a stimulating 
experiment. 


; ; ; OHN C. BOLLENS. . 
University of California at Los Angeles. J 


Readings in American State Government. By LANE W. LANCASTER and 
A. C. BRECKENRIDGE. (New York: Rinehart and Co., Inc. 1950. Pp. 
ix, 347. $1.50.) 


Among a number of desirable features in this book are the varied and 
carefully selected materials for illustrative purposes. There are several 
types of legal writs, including that of habeas corpus, a prosecutor’s informa- 
tion, a veto message of a state governor, a validation of marriage, a petition 
of initiative and referendum, a warrant in a felony case, an affidavit, and a 
petition for the rendition of fugitives from justice. In addition, there is 
a wealth of material on such topics as state finances, the state and the 
Union, legislatures and legislation, state constitutions, popular participation 
in government, state executives and state administration, the courts and 
law enforcement, and individual rights. Several tabular charts are in- 
cluded. There is good integration of the parts within each chapter, as 
well as with the other chapters. 

Not the least of the many desirable features that should recommend 
this book to the student is its compactness, which makes for ease of 
handling. 


Bradley University. Louis A. R. YATEs. 


The Administration of American Foreign Affairs. By James L. McCamy. 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1950. Pp. xiii, 364. $3.00.) 


Professor McCamy has written a thoughtful volume around the thesis 
that the United States has reached full stature in foreign relations without 
having attained the administrative maturity to go with its strength. His 
analysis of existing administration of American foreign affairs is largely an 
extension of the relevant reports of the Hoover Commission and its Task 
Forces, the general conclusions of which the author rather effectively 
supports. 
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In one sense, the author’s critical faculties produce a somewhat drab 
picture. His concern over the faulty administrative structure of the Depart- 
ment of State is a plea for courageous and drastic reorganization. He 
would like the Department of State to cut away its inferior duplication 
of the work of other federal agencies and concentrate on the field of 
political affairs. His argument is enhanced by clear evidence that the 
Department is severely understaffed in political affairs, to a point where its 
other work crowds out an effective contribution in that essential category. 
The way in which the Department has reacted to the Hoover Commis- 
sion’s recommendations on internal organization is revealed as half-hearted 
at best and, so far as the nonpolitical units are concerned, has been most 
discouraging to the author. 

The Foreign Service is subjected to penetrating scrutiny, and there is 
a challenging criticism of the 1946 Foreign Service Act. The author has 
a disarming respect for the “FSO elite,” but he would prefer their merger 
with domestic personnel. The lack of area specialists in the Foreign Service 
is given considerable attention. In fact, the “generalist” philosophy of the 
Foreign Service is rather a worry to Professor McCamy. It may be that 
this philosophy is overemphasized, yet it seems to the reviewer that it 
would be even more dangerous to overemphasize the area specialist. 

Professor McCamy has written a very good and helpful book, a book 
tempered by a recognition that reorganization is a continuous and con- 
tinuing process, and that no blueprint is an end in itself. The author has 
invoked a rich personal background of governmental service and academic 
study to produce an effective and stimulating contribution to the literature 
of a much neglected and yet vitally significant field. 


a , Ross N. BerKEs. 
University of Southern California. 


Public Personnel Administration. By Wm. E. Mosuer, J. DoNALD KINGSLEY, 
and O. GLENN STAHL. (New York: Harper and Brothers. 1950. Third 
Edition. Pp. xi, 652. $5.00.) 


In keeping with trends in the field of personnel administration, the 
third edition of this book emphasizes positive techniques “that contribute 
to the selection, retention, and productivity of the best available talent 
for the public service,” rather than the means by which spoils may be 
eliminated. Accordingly, the material dealing with recruiting, examina- 
tions, and the like has been concentrated into fewer chapters than formerly; 
and that dealing with the human factor—with employee motivation, 
training, organization, and general matters of morale—has been expanded 
in very satisfactory fashion. 
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Appropriately, the first chapter in the’ section dealing with terms 
of employment concerns itself with the problem of loyalty in the public 
service, and with the equally important and hotly debated question 
of the political neutrality of public servants. The authors here present 
an excellent factual account of the current status of the federal loyalty 
program and of American legislation dealing with political activities of 
public employees, together with a careful analysis of the immediate and 
long-range implications of both. 

To the section dealing with personnel machinery, there have been 
added chapters on the operating personnel office and on personnel organ- 
ization and problems in the international field. The latter is particularly 
interesting even though, as the authors themselves indicate, it may be only 
a beginning of the work to be done in this field. 

There is an excellent annotated bibliography at the end of the book. 
This, with the authors’ clear and easy style and their meaty discussion 
of what are clearly the major problems in the field of personnel admin- 
istration today, makes this new edition of a most respected book a highly 
commendable and usable piece of work. 


University of Alabama. VioteT A. EarLe. 


Scientific Research: Its Administration and Organization. Edited by 
Georce P. BusH and Lowett H. Hatrery. (Washington, D. C.: 


American University Press. 1950. Pp. viii, 190. $3.25.) 


This volume is adapted from the proceedings of the First Institute on 
Administration of Scientific Research and Development presented by the 
American University in Washington, D.C., in cooperation with the 
National Research Council and the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. The purpose of the Institute was to explore prob- 
lems of the administration of scientific research and development in gov- 
ernment, industrial, and university laboratories. Both the Institute and the 
book were premised on the belief that organized, cooperative research 
on a large scale presents a new challenge in administration. The thesis 
of the book is that orderly, prudential administration will provide the 
laboratory environment that will bring about effective, cooperative, organ- 
ized research and yet retain safeguards to the freedom of individual 
research. 

The discussion is divided into six parts. Part I describes various 
types of research organization, including sponsored research and govern- 
ment research contracts, and the coordination of federal research. Part II 
outlines the role of research directors in planning and scheduling research 
programs. Part III deals with problems of research personnel, including 
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the recruitment, selection, and professional development of research 
workers, fellowships for training scientific researchers, and incentives for 
scientists. Parts IV and V treat budgeting for research programs, analyzing 
and accounting for costs, duplication of research efforts, and publication 
and reporting of research results. In part VI, George Bush sums up the 
results of the Institute meetings. 

This is a difficult book to review because the discussion of each 
subject is so brief. The most illuminating sections seem to be those which 
give specific illustrations of some of the problems of administration. The 
major conclusion is that the five cardinal factors found by Cathryn Seckler- 
Hudson (in Processes of Organization and Management) to underlie other 
administrative situations are also found in the administration of scientific 
research: (1) specialization of effort increases in differentiation; (2) these 
specialized efforts require a greater degree of coordination; (3) specializa- 
tion and its coordination must be directed by leadership toward an estab- 
lished central policy or goal; (4) appropriate methods and procedures 
must be developed in order to achieve a central policy; and (5) admin- 
istration is subject to the forces of human dynamics. Some readers may 
wonder whether this conclusion gets us off the ground at all in exploring 
problems of the administration of scientific research. Lawrence R. Hafstad 
of the Atomic Energy Commission puts the over-all problem more suc- 
cinctly (p. 21): “This, then, I would consider the fundamental difficulty 
in the problem of coordinating governmental research or research of any 
kind. As the job gets big, it becomes amazingly complex, and the number 
of people with both superior administrative and technical ability is not 
adequate to go around. Our national research program is suffering from 
too rapid growth and is in a stage of awkward adolescence. We must 
raise a new, larger, and better crop of [research] leaders. This will take 
time, but there is no other solution.” 


. _— Marver H. BERNSTEIN. 
Princeton University. 


An Introduction to Administrative Law. By James Hart. (New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 1950. Second Edition. Pp. xxviii, 819. 
$7.00.) 


This volume brings to date the earlier treatment, and is notable 
for the thoroughness with which it covers developments in the field 
during the decade that has intervened between the editions. 

The author has combined the textbook and casebook methods with 
a high degree of success. By his well-integrated blending of these respec- 
tive approaches, Professor Hart has produced a treatment that embodies 
all the merits of the casebook with other features and characteristics that 
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make for greater usefulness to the beginning student who is struggling 
to gain perspective. By skillful organization, the text condenses a large 
amount of data into a single volume without creating an effect of un- 
wieldiness or of overburdening detail. In his selection of cases, Professor 
Hart has not striven for originality, but follows rather conventional 
patterns. It is in the organization, presentation, and analysis that the 
volume commands particular attention. 

This work will be found valuable as a textbook in courses in admin- 
istrative law, and will prove a most valuable supplementary work in 
various studies in public administration. 


= ' RoBerT CAMPBELL MACKENZIE. 
University of San Francisco. 


Bibliography on Public Administration: Annotated. By CATHERYN 
SEcKLER-Hupson. (Washington, D.C.: The American University 
Press. 1949. Pp. vii, 55. $2.00.) 


This is a compact and useful guide to materials “prepared for those 
whose interest lies primarily in the field of national administration” (Intro- 
duction, p. v). Sections are devoted to the general resources of the subject, 
background references, periodicals, regulation and adjudication, budgetary 
administration, organization and management, personnel, and _ public 
relations. An index, consisting of authors’ names, concludes the volume. 
Thus items contributed by Leonard D. White, for example, may be found 
on pages 1, 9, 10, 43, and 50, if author-interest rather than subject matter 
motivates inquiry. The annotations are concise and descriptive. While 
not exhaustive but purposely selective, the work will prove to have great 
utility for nearly all students and for many practitioners. The section 
devoted to background references is a worthy guide to graduate students 
preparing for political science examinations in the field. 


eer G. Homer DurHam. 
University of Utah. 


A Primer of Public Administration. By S. E. Finer. (London: Frederick 
Muller, Ltd. 1950. Pp. vii, 160. 6s.) : 


The nature of British government has made the British view of public 
administration broader and more pervasive than that which is held by 
many American scholars. The cabinet form, representing as it does a 
fusion of political, legislative, and executive power, imparts a concept 
of public administration which is not associated exclusively with the 
operations of the executive branch. Furthermore, the fact that British 
government is organized under a unitary system has resulted in Great 
Britain in closer attention to the over-all structure and relationships of the 
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central government to the local units. Whereas American writers in deal- 
ing with the subject of public administration have frequently treated it 
as an analysis of principles and procedures, British writers have tended 
to give more emphasis to the institutional and situational. 

S. E. Finer’s brief work, a volume in the Man and Society Series 
designed specifically “to meet the needs of new books for adult education 
purposes” (jacket statement), continues in the British approach. In 
eighteen chapters, the book rapidly takes the reader through the admin- 
istrative pattern in Great Britain at both the national and local levels. 
The first two sections are devoted to a discussion of the rise of modern 
administration, and the structure and powers of agencies of the central 
government to accomodate to changes in public service that have taken 
place. Chapters on the Cabinet and the Ministry bring out the close con- 
nection between the formation of policy and the execution of programs 
in British administration. Indeed, in terms of the American Congress, the 
student of the legislative process may well review Finer’s dictum that 
under a cabinet system “the Executive is best in a position to formulate 
legislation, just as the legislature is best able to criticize and amend it” 
(p. 32). 

The third section of the book covers organization and administration 
at the local level and the relationship of the national departments to 
local units. In this section, one gets a picture of how the centralization 
brought about by two World Wars and the nationalization of various 
services has forced reappraisals of the adequacy of local governments, and 
of the consequent search for administrative devices to assure a measure 
of local autonomy with national objectives. The discriminating American 
will reach the conclusion that the British are doing much in this area 
which has significance for regionalism and administrative areas in the 
United States. 

Three chapters of the book are devoted to a discussion of the Civil 
Service, including local government personnel. At the national level, the 
discussion emphasizes the administrative class. Finer includes himself 
among a growing number of British experts who feel that recruitment to 
this class must be broadened and new sources of experiences and intelli- 
gence tapped, if the postwar government is to succeed in its huge and 
varied public service programs (pp. 122-123). The concluding portion 
of the volume deals with the accountability of administration to the Par- 
liament and the courts. The increase of delegated legislative authority to 
the point where five echelons of subdelegation can be traced in the British 
system presents a problem no less vexing in terms of control than that 
familiar to the American scene. 
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Though many premises of administration which Finer elaborates are 
basic and familiar, his treatment presupposes some understanding of the 
British system of government. This volume, however, might usefully serve 
as a supplementary work in a basic course in public administration or 
comparative administration. Its suitability in this respect is enhanced by 
the author’s frequent references to American and French administrative 
practices. 

Ernest A. ENGELBERT. 


University of California at Los Angeles. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 


PRELIMINARY PROGRAM. 


April 21-22, 1951 
Eugene, Oregon 


SATURDAY, APRIL 21, 1951 


9:00 a.m.—Registration—Erb Memorial Union. 


10:00 a.m. 
ROUND TABLE I 
CurRRENT PRoBLeMS OF STATE GOVERNMENT IN THE PAciFIC NoRTHWEST: 
(1) State Administrative Organization; (2) The Financing and 
Administration of Public Welfare; (3) Civil Defense 


Chairman: 
Paul Beckett, Washington State College. 
Participants: 


Philip D. Batson, Director of Civil Defense, State of Washington; 
C. A. Bottolfsen, Executive Director, Research Staff, Interim Legis- 
lative Committee for Reorganization of the State Government, State 
of Idaho; Robert R. Johnson, Director, Legislative Interim Committee 
on State Government Administration, State of Oregon; Herman 
Kehrli, Director, Bureau of Municipal Research and Service, Univer- 
sity of Oregon; William H. McCullough, Acting Director, Graduate 
School of Social Work, University of Washington; George A. Ship- 
man, Director, Institute of Public Affairs, University of Washington. 


ROUND TABLE II 
THE FouNDATIONS AND Limits oF Civit LIBERTIES 
Chairman: 


M. A. Meagher, Gonzaga University. 


Participants: 


Kenneth C. Cole, University of Washington; Albert H. Culverwell, 
Whitworth College; William H. Harbold, University of Washington; 
Joseph A. Hearst, Whitman College; Charles S. LaCugna, Seattle 
University; Chester C. Maxey, Whitman College; Harry Kantor, 
Eastern Washington College of Education. 
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12:30 p.m.—Luncheon, Erb Memorial Union. Greetings from the Amer- 
ican Political Science Association, Peter H. Odegard, President. 
Presidential Address, Claudius O. Johnson, Washington State College. 


2:00 p.m. 
ROUND TABLE III 


Point Four PROGRAM AND RECONSTRUCTION IN SOUTHERN AND EASTERN ASIA 
Chairman: 
Charles E. Martin, University of Washington. 
Participants: 
H. Paul Castleberry, State College of Washington; H. J. Van Mook, 
University of California; Charles P. Schleicher, University of Oregon; 
Kline R. Swygard, Oregon State College; Warren E. Tomlinson, 
College of Puget Sound. 
ROUND TABLE IV 
THE EFFect oF MOBILIZATION ON NATIONAL POLITICS AND ADMINISTRATION 
Chairman: 
John M. Swarthout, Oregon State College. 
Participants: 


Hugh Bone, University of Washington; Albert Culverwell, Whitworth 
College; Maure Goldschmidt, Reed College; Daniel Ogden, Wash- 
ington State College; George Shipman, University of Washington. 


4:30 p.m.—Business Meeting. 
5:30 p.m.—Informal Reception. 


6:30 p.m.—Dinner, Erb Memorial Union. Hubertus J. Van Mook, Uni- 
versity of California. 


SuNnDAY, ApriL 22, 1951 


8:15 a.m.—Breakfast, Erb Memorial Union. The Strategy of the Soviet 
Nationality Policy. Julian Towster, University of California. 














Announcing Two Publications 


STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


WILLIAM ANDERSON, University of Minnesota 
EDWARD W. WEIDNER, Michigan State College 


This new text is an integrated treatment of state and local governments, stressing 
their interdependence and emphasizing the enormous growth in the last fifty years 
of their services and problems. The full discussion of local government, both rural 
and urban, is a major contribution to the literature in the field. The authors not 
only cover the important historical and constitutional phases, but stress the human- 
relations approach and give a new treatment of the functions of government and 
the process by which public policies are determined. Accompanying each chapter 
is a list of suggested projects designed to give the student a practical understanding 
of state and local government in the area in which he lives. Many unusual and 
interesting illustrations are included. 


Ready in June Approximately 700 pages About $4.50 


READINGS IN 
LATIN AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


ASHER N. CHRISTENSEN, University of Minnesota 


This new volume of readings contains over forty selections, carefully chosen to 
throw light on the functions of government characteristic of Latin America. They 
include articles from leading magazines, standard works, and several studies espe- 
cially written for this book. In addition to the specific articles on the functions of 
government, there are discussions of general topics such as the influence of geog- 
raphy, the economic structure, the church, and the military as conditioning factors 
in government. The part titles indicate the scope of the book: I. The Heritage of 
the Past; II. The Basic Conditioning Factors; III. The Constitutional Bases of 
Government; IV. The Organization and Institutions of Government; V. The Work 
of Contemporary Latin American Government. Part V deals with the major gov- 
ernmental programs in the fields of land reform, industrialization, education, social 
welfare, and foreign relations. 


Ready in June Approximately 600 pages About $4.50 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, 257 Fourth Ave., New York 10 











